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BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG. * DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


BEARINGS ¢ EXTRUSIONS ¢ CASTINGS ¢ FORGINGS e¢ PISTONS 
INGOTS «© AUTOMOTIVE REPLACEMENT PARTS ¢ AIRCRAFT PARTS 


TELEVISION! 
“American Forum of the Air’... Every Sunday Evening on NBC Television 
Consult Your Newspaper for Time and Station 


STEP BY STEP 


Communism tramples across 


nations. 


Millions are enslaved by it— 


millions more tremble in the 


advancing red shadow. 


America stands as the great 
bulwark against this 
Communist threat. 

Here we can still speak, work 


and live without fear. 


The first terrible STEP toward 
national suicide is taking 


our freedom for granted. 





RESEARCH KEEPS B 
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FIRST IN RUBBER 


Rubber highway 
for bumper-to-bumper traffic 


A typical example of B. F Goodrich product improvement 


faery curved pieces of steel will 
soon be gleaming bumpers on new 
automobiles. But until they are trimmed 
and polished, they're rough riders on 
conveyor belts. The plant was using 
belts without rubber covers, but the 
sharp, jagged edges of steel used to 
chew them to pieces in 3 months. And 
each time a belt gave way in the half 
mile long “‘highway’’, the plant had a 
traffic jam. That meant a lot of bump- 
ers were late. 

Then a B. F. Goodrich man sug- 
gested replacing these short-lived belts 
with an improved rubber belt made by 


B. F. Goodrich. This belt is built with 
a tough rubber cover that resists cuts 
and gouges. And because the belt has 
this cover on both sides, it can be turned 
over when one side becomes worn and 
used for months more. 

The B. F. Goodrich belt was in- 
stalled, has a.ready lasted over a year 
in round-the-clock service—4 times 
longer than the uncovered belts pre- 
viously used. This BFG belt not only 
saved the cost of 3 replacements but 
also has saved the cost of lost pro- 
duction during shutdowns. 

So whether it’s heavy pieces of steel 


you want to move, or any kind of ma- 
terial—rock, sand, coal, hot coke, ice, 
lime, potash, or just plain packages 
—B. F. Goodrich has made improve- 
ments in conveyor belting that can 
save you money. All kinds of indus- 
trial products, including hose, trans- 
mission belts, V belts, have been made 
better through BFG research. That's 
why you're sure of better values in 
rubber when you call in your BFG 
distributor. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Industrial and General Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





SOOD seEaTING..- 
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Garage 


give you the most 
in comfort! 
styling! value! 


Model 17-A Jr. Executive Chair: Six easy 
a ° . 1 adjustments to fit the chair to your physique, 
Series 7: Jr. Executive (with - your own work habits, and your own ideas of 
lifetime plastic armrests) and comfort. From about $48.45*. 
General Office Chairs (arm- 


worker 
less). From about $43.95.* The right seat for every 
tered models jp, 


ask for COSCO 


S1x, all-metal, uphols 
oy) : j 
eG Popular office colors - - 
\\ For the sake of appearances . . . for greater worker comfort and 
v efficiency . . . furnish your offices throughout with all-metal, 
upholstered Cosco Office Chairs. All six smartly styled models 
are of tubular steel construction . . . with all-steel, saddle-shaped 
Series 16: Secretarial Chairs seat, cushioned with foam rubber latex. Seat and padded backrest 
with spring-tension or fixed upholstered in durable, perforated Du Pont ‘‘Fabrilite’”— green, 
back. From about $29.95,* brown, maroon, or gray. Finish is baked-on enamel—gray, brown, 
or green. 
Series 16 Secretarial Chairs and Series 17 Jr. Executive and 
General Office Chairs have up to six easy adjustments—more than 
any other chair at any price—and feature Cosco’s exclusive 
“Finger-Lift’’ height-adjusting mechanism. All adjustments are 
made without tools. Series 20 “Form-Fit” Side Chairs have new 
contour backrest with ‘‘2-way”’ curve for extra comfort. Compare 
Cosco... for comfort, styling, VALUE! Ask for free demonstra- 
Series 20: “Form-Fit” Side tion at leading office furniture stores, or write for name of dealer. 


Chairs, one model with q HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION ¢ COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


plastic armrests. From f Also makers of famous COSCO Household Stools, Chairs and Utility Tables 


re so | \f Orr 
“tom wore teite  B | L; 0, SF Li 4 Chae 





The stream of water that saved 22 manhours a week 


...another PENNSALT CHEMICAL “answer” 


MANUFACTURER was using a 

standard caustic soda solution to 
etch aluminum pistons. The action of the 
caustic on aluminum deposited a hard 
residue in the tank...so hard that a 
jack-hammer and 48 manhours were 
needed every two weeks to remove it. Then 
Pennsalt was brought into the picture... 
After study, Pennsalt compounded a 
chemical product that etched the alumi- 
num successfully. What’s more, it left 
only a soft residue in the etching tank... 
a sludge that could be flushed out with a 
stream of water. Now, a tank can be 


WATER One of life's basics is water, but it can also 
be a vehicle of death, when contaminated. Pennsalt, 
one of the Nation's important producers of chlorine, 
supplies this health-protecting chemical for use in water 
systems throughout the land. 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY 


cleaned in only 3 hours . . . a saving of more 


than 22 manhours a week! 

Time-saving, cost-lowering “‘answers’’ like 
this are frequent at Pennsalt. You’ll find 
Pennsalt chemicals solving problems in 
nearly every major industry...in agri- 
culture...in departments of Public 
Health. Perhaps Pennsaltcan help solve one 
of your problems. Specific inquiries invited. 


If you’d like further information on Penn- 


salt products for industrial preparation of 


various metal surfaces, just mail the cou- 
pon, checking your particular metal prob- 
lem. Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 


Company,1001 Widener Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa. 


APPLES Apples are rumored to ward off doctors, 
but apple growers and other fruit farmers know that 
Pennsalt-pioneered insecticides and fungicides ward off 
the ravoges of insects and blights. 


FOR OVER A CENTURY 


we 
PENNSALT 
CHEMICALS 


For Industry + Agriculture - Health - Home 








PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., 
1001 WIDENER BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


I'D LIKE MORE INFORMATION ON YOUR 
PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRIAL SURFACE 
PREPARATION ON 


(merac) 
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THE GREAT 


UMBERMIL 
ROBBERY ! 


Silently, stealthily, almost unnoticed, production in the lumber mill went 
down! down! down!!! An unseen saboteur was robbing the mill of impor- 
tant board feet of lumber—10,000 each day. The plant manager studied 
the available clues which pointed to trouble in the boiler room. “Call ina 
Dearborn Engineer,” he said. A simple check of the boiler feedwater 
quickly revealed the culprit—scale in the boiler. 

The mystery solved ... Dearborn Water Treatment restored output to 
normal—production went up—and the cost of maintenance in the boiler 
room was reduced $1,800 per year. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
Offices in Principal Cities Canode: Dearborn Chemical Company, Lid., 2454 Dundas St, West, Toronto 9 


Know your 
Dearborn 


Engineer 
: Le e 
lf you operate an industrial or i 
processing plant—a utility or pipe & C2. 


line—o railroad or steamship line TRADE mani vf 8 REO 

— it is likely that Dearbor: Water 

Treatment and Rust Preventives THE LE A DER IN 

will help you save money and 

materials. A Dearborn Engineer WATER TREATME NT AND 
stands ready to consult with you 

on any problem involving rust pre- RUST PREVENTIVES 
vention and water treatment. 
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PASSENGER ELEVATORS «+ 


ee 
mene 


IMPORTANT BUILDINGS EVERYWHERE rely on Westinghouse Vertical Transportation Systems—a. Michigan Mutual 
Liability Co., Detroit ¢ B, Sinclair Oil Building, New York « c. Durham Life Building, Raleigh ¢ v. Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orieans ¢  &. Central National Bank of Cleveland «+  ¥. Equitable Life Insurance Building, Des Moines. 


WHAT’S YOUR FIRST MOVE... 


whon buying Votical, Transportation, 7 


Whether you’re playing checkers . . . or consid- 
ering new vertical transportation equipment, 
check over all the possibilities before you “‘make 
a move.” In the matter of vertical transporta- 
tion, that means checking the products of more 
than just the one manufacturer you know best. 

For years, Westinghouse engineering devel- 
opments have stimulated the vertical trans- 
portation industry to strive for ever-higher 


dilate ws West; nN 


standards of quality and efficiency. In every 
phase of vertical transportation—equipment, 
maintenance, and service —Westinghouse has 
been the vanguard for progress. So, whatever 
your traffic problems may be—test Westinghouse 
before you decide! 

For information write Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Elevator Division, Dept. A-1, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


6 
ghouse 


ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS ¢ FREIGHT ELEVATORS * MAINTENANCE & SERVICE 








DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


FrOFTH OF A SERIEES 


Tall Tale 


Armed only witha 

Bible and protected from sf 
the elements by a kettle worn 

upside down, Johnny Apple- 

seed wandered unharmed 

among the dispossessed Indi- 

ans, planting appleseeds in 

the wilderness. 

He made it his mission to 
bring apple sauce and apple 
butter, apple pie and apple 
cider; to bring health and 
happiness, as he knew them, 
to pioneer families from the 
Monongahela to the _ River 
Platte. A frail, homespun saint 
among American giants, 
Johnny Appleseed may 
outlive them all. 


? f 


to Fabulous Fac 


Much more comfortable than the 
kettle Johnny Appleseed wore as 
an umbrella, is cur Silicone water 
repellent for synthetic fabrics. We 
call it DeCetex 104. Our customers 
give the treated fabric a name of 
their own. 


The important point is that 
now, for the first time since people 
started to wear clothes, you can 
buy suits that will not be wet by 
the rain even after repeated dry 
cleaning or laundering. You can 
look presentable even though you 
do get caught in a sudden shower. 
Children are no longer a menace 
at meal time because most foods 
and drinks can be wiped away with- 
out leaving a spot. 

That’s another fabulous fact 
made possible by a Dow Corning 
Silicone product. Thanks to these 
most durable of all water repellent 
materials, you too may soon be 
wearing your umbrella. 

Send today for your Reference Guide to the Dow Corning Sili- 
cones that make the “impossible” practical. Address Dept. E-9 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA e CHICAGO e CLEVELAND e DALLAS e LOS ANGELES e NEW YORK e WASHINGTON, D. C. 
TORONTO: Fiberglas Canada Ltd. LONDON: Midland Silicones Ltd. PARIS: St. Gobain, Chauny et Cirey. 


DOW CORNING 


SILICONES 





IF YOU WEAR GLASSES try Sight Savers and see how well silicones clean, 
polish and protect eyeglasses. SIGHT SAVERS are the new, popular Dow 
Corning Silicone treated tissues that KEEP YOUR GLASSES CLEANER. 


10¢ at all drug end tébacco counters. 
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this WEEK ee36e 


e Insurance for Stock Traders 
How'd you like to take a flyer on the 

market—and insure yourself against loss. 

You almost can. P. 120 





e How to Win Elections 
Inflation, falling living standards, and 


an anti-U.S. policy pay off for Juan and 
Evita. P. 141 


e Sponsor the Democrats 

It looked for a while as if a big ad- 
vertiser might sponsor the political con- 
ventions on TV. P. 21 


e One Trouble Less 


The inventories that have plagued 
retailers are just about worked off 
now. P. 26 


e One Big Union? 


Strangely enough, there may be more 
unity than disunity in the split between 


AFL and CIO. P. 30 


e New Kind of Heating 


lor industry or home, there’s a new 
heating system that looks just wonder- 
ful—where it'll work. P. 44 


e A Dog's Life... 


may be healthier than your 


P. 94 


own, 
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“im sick of nightwork!” 


Take it easy, friend. Don’t give up the ghost. Not just yet. 
Remember, Monroes are so fast, efficient, figure-hungry, 

they practically eliminate nightwork. What’s more, Monroe 

makes so many different machines ... a model to meet every need... 
you're almost sure to find one that will solve your 

particular problem. No sir, we’re not spooking when we say 


figures haven’t a ghost of a chance with Monroes. 


Depend on Monroe to give you 
the right model for every 
figuring and accounting need 


Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


MONRO-MATIC The latest for fast, fully 
automatic, economical figuring. Compact, 
portable, with famous” Velvet Touch"* ease 
dable service. 


of op i tong, dep 





Monroe ADDING Machine 
EVERY business needs this efficient grand 
total model. Adds and subtracts directly 
in two registers. Accumulates, stores totals. 
Seves time, steps up figure production. 


Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


COMPACT space-saving bookkeeper tho? 
handles several! kinds of jobs. Outstand- 
ing value. Does same work as machines 
costing much more. Smooth, effortless, 
nerve-saving “Velvet Touch"* operation. 
#”"VELVET TOUCH “originated in 1935 to de- 
oe’s hiess ease of operati 


seri 





Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N.J. 





American-Standard 


First im heating...first in plumbing 


@ Take a good look at the unit shown 
at the right in the picture above. 

And remember its name. For you'll 
very likely be wanting one in your home 
before summer is half gone! 

This new addition to the famous 
American-Standard line is the Mayfair 
Summer Air Conditioner — a self-con- 
tained cooling unit for small to medium 
sized homes. 

Featuring a hermetically sealed cool- 
ing system — tested and sealed ‘at the 








factory—the Mayfair is as dependable 
and simple in operation as a modern 
refrigerator. Mechanically cooled and 
dehumidified air circulates gently 
throughout the house, assuring cool 
comfort in hot weather. 

The Mayfair Summer. Air Condi- 
tioner is designed for easy connection 
to existing forced warm air heating sys- 
tems. Arid, because it uses the same 
ductwork, installation is quick, conven- 
ient and inexpensive. When used in 





MAYFAIR 


Summer Air Conditioner 


Anoth er example of 


American-Standard 


O ; 
Ps eadersh yp 


conjunction with other American- 
Standard units like the Seneca Winter 
Air Conditioner with which it is shown 
above, the Mayfair provides year ‘round 
home air conditioning at its best. 

The new Mayfair Sum- 
mer Air Conditioner re- 
lects the continuing prog- 
ress which is keeping 
American-Standard first in = 


its field. r 


LOOK FOR THIS 


MARK oF MERIT 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation * Dept. BW-41, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Serving home and industry 


AMERICAN STANDARD - AMERICAN BLOWER ~ CHURCH SEATS «DETROIT LUBRICKTOR » KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA IRON 
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There are some feeble—and perhaps premature—signs that the slump 
in consumer goods has passed its low point. 








Dealers’ stocks of new autos are down. Demand for major appliances 
looks a little better. Buying of textiles is a little stronger. 

But the skies, though clearing, aren’t bright. Prices, except in basic 
metals, are still soggy. That's your key. 

And there still are scattered output cuts to footnote this. 

of 

Improvement in auto dealers’ inventory position doubtless is due more 
to lower production than to any marked rise in sales. 

New cars in dealers’ hands (including those in transit at the start 
of this month) were estimated at 385,509 by Automotive Daily News. 
That represents a drop of more than 60,000 during July. 

That's the lowest level in nearly a year. 

e 

Car output isn’t high enough to build new auto stocks much, even 
with the slack sales season coming up. 

Passenger car output in July is estimated at 382,000 by Ward’s 
Automotive Reports. That was down by 100,000 from June and compares 
with just over 600,000 in March, the high month for 1951. 

In fact, manufacturers are wondering if they will hit the 1.2-million 
figure Washington is allowing them for the third quarter. 




















Apparel buyers report occasional difficulty in finding certain items 
in the market. That's a big change from recent months. 








Then, too, the better tone in New York’s Worth Street print cloth 
market indicates that some middlemen (there are several tiers of them 
in textiles) have worked off a good bit of inventory. 

But the revival in demand hasn’t worked back to the mill level; that’s 


an almost industrywide complaint. 





+ 
Record-breaking use of cotton in this country provides a clue to why 
we have suffered from a superabundance of yard goods and apparel. 
In the cotton year ended July 31, mills spun 10,650,000 bales of 
cotton into yarn. That’s up from 8,850,000 the year before. 
Best peacetime mark heretofore was under 9.8-million bales. 
However, it should be noted that July was the slowest month of the 


year. That can’t all be charged off to vacations. 
2 


Chances are that the current cotton year won’t match the last in 
point of consumption. That’s one reason the new crop looks so large. 














All of which adds to the scramble to “do something for cotton.” 

The present price of about 34¢ a |b., though historically high, doesn’t 
please farmers who were getting 45¢ not long ago. 

So ECA’s on-the-cuff exports will stay high; Export-Import Bank 
probably will revive its revolving fund to aid exports; and the Dept. of 
Agriculture may press the Munitions Board to stockpile cotton (page 15). 


But the cotton bloc has about given up on raising the support price. 
a 


One place where the revival in textiles has not yet been felt is in 
rayon yarn. American Bemberg, a subsidiary of Beaunit Mills, this week 
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scheduled a 50% slash in output for its plant in Elizabethton, Tenn. 
Producers’ yarn stocks, long at rock bottom, have risen sharply. 
* 
Westinghouse Electric hopes it detects an upturn in demand for major 
appliances. Refrigerators have been selling better the last_two weeks. 








Nobody is throwing his hat in the air yet. Dealers even complain that 
the rise is good only in comparison with no sales at all. 
Yet anything that may signal a change in trend is more than, welcome. 
* 
TV sets don’t seem to have rounded their corner yet, nor have floor 





coverings. New price cuts on TV were posted over the weekend. Cotton 


carpets were cut by one manufacturer as retailers advertised new sales on 
wool and mixed fibers. a 


International Harvester has put on a companywide drive to pull down 
stocks of raw materials and work in process. 

The only layoff, however, is in the gray-iron foundry in Milwaukee. 

Harvester emphasizes, meanwhile, that field stocks of farm imple- 
ments and trucks, as well as dealers’ holdings, are under a year ago. 

e 

Progress made by manufacturers in reducing inventories may be 
judged from the loans of the banks that report each week to the Federal 
Reserve. 

Factories not engaged in defense work have reduced bank debt for 
inventory and working capital in all but two weeks since the end of May. 








The net wash-down-now amounts to about $300-million. 
The reason total business borrowings show no such drop is that plant- 
and-equipment loans largely offset inventory liquidation. 
es 
Seeding of winter wheat, just now beginning, benefits from the same 
weather that was harmful to this year’s crop. 








Late rains and floods hampered the 1951 harvest and reduced yields 

in the Great Plains. But they also replenished soil moisture. 
e 

Electric power has done it again. Energy output of the industry set 
a new high at 7,164,469,000 kwh. last week. 

Thus it is becoming the unorthodox habit to break records in the sum- 
mertime—when, by past standards, output should be dragging bottom. 
The previous peak, set last winter, was just under 7.1-billion kwh. 
es 

Tin’s price slide shows signs of coming to an end. 

Buyers in London and Singapore apparently figure they will do no 
better by holding off any longer. Prices firmed under better demand in 
both markets this week. 

The RFC continues to offer metal to U. S. buyers at $1.03 a Ib. 

e 

Release of 25,000 tons vf copper from Uncle Sam’s stockpile has 
done no more than ease the desperately tight situation. 

However, it does have an important psychological effect. 

Both producers and consumers are left wondering how much copper, 
aluminum, lead, or zinc might be turned loose in the future. 

Meanwhile, buyers scramble for every pound of metal in sight. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 25, 1951, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New Yerk, N.Y. 























When you ‘go gunning’ for high costs... . 


GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 
CAN HELP YOU BRING MAINTENANCE COSTS DOWN 


Every year friction puts its hand in U. S. indus- 
try’s pocket to the tune of two billion dollars— 
for repairs, lost production time, and reduced 
plant efficiency. 

You can reduce the “take” of friction in your 
plant by adopting Gulf Periodic Consultation 
Service. Through this co-operative plan you get 
year-round effective help on lubrication and main- 
tenance problems—and on any other problem that 
involves petroleum products, such as cutting oils, 
quenching oils, fuel oils, rust preventives, petro- 


leum solvents, waxes, and special process oils. 

Scores of plants in every industry credit Gulf 
Periodic Consultation Service with practical as- 
sistance to operating and maintenance personnel 
in reducing costs straight down the line. The 
knowledge and experience of Gulf technologists 
can be profitably applied to many of your operat- 
ing and maintenance problems. 

Call your nearest Gulf office today for further 
information on this advanced service plan. Or 
mail the coupon below. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
Room 719, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. BW 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of the booklet 
“Gulf Periodic Consultation Service.’ 


Name 
Company 
Title... 


Address 
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Mechanical Heart Offers 
New Hope in Cardiac Cases 


Mallory Capacitor Dependability Contributes 


to New Weapon Against Heart Disease 


_ DEVELOPMENT of a machine to take over 
the functions of the heart and lungs has 
been a challenging problem for medical research 
scientists. By pumping and oxvgenating the 
blood, while by-passing heart and lungs, such a 
device would permit corrective surgery within 
the inner chambers of the heart. Having been 
used suecessfully in numerous operations on 
animals, such equipment now appears to be 
approaching practical reality as a new weapon 


against heart disease. 


The choice of Mallory capacitors for use in the 
electronic controls of equipment of this type is 
anew tribute to their dependability in a service 
where performance is literally a matter of life 
or death. This same dependability has been 
demonstrated in a host of different installations 

in the electrocardiograph and electron micro- 
scope, in radio and radar, in television receivers 
and airplane controls—in virtually every type 


of electronic equipment. 


The Mallory reputation for quality is not 
happenstance. Tt results from a long-standing 
poliey of pioneering leadership in the Company's 
diverse fields of activity —leadership not neces- 
sarily in dollar volume but in terms of quality 
of product, reliability as a source of supply 
and prices. commensurate with modern and 


efficient methods of production, 


To improve design, increase production or re- 

duce costs, manufacturers of anv product in 

volving metallurgy. electronics, electrochemistry 
Sentrunechines re invited t I 

or electromechanics are uiviled fo make use 

of Mallory creative engineering. You will find 


it a service that extends far beyond the sale. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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il We i Ht 1 a N 
1949 1950 


§ Latest Preceding Month 1946 
Week Week Ago Average 


Business Week Index (ebove) . . . . . 2310 12307 2339 2214173 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of toms).................sccceceecccees 
Production of automobiles and trucks. ee 129,541. *97,352> 131,419 ,87 62,880 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily 1 av. in | thousands) $37,014 $39,638 $59,941 $34,258 $17,083 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours)...............6022e eee 7,164 7,070 6,975 »37 4,238 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,241 6,231 6,166 5,7 4,751 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons)..............- 1,696 1,668 1,623 817 1,745 


SSS eee 


2,007 2,029 2,027 747 1,28] 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and l.c.1. carloadings (daily av., thousands of cars) 
All other carloadings (daily av., thousands of cars). 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


75 

55 
—10% 
133 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100). . 457.8 464.9 468.7 459.9 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 — 100) 304.0 +309.5 314.6 289.7 198.8 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100). 353.3 356.9 356.4 352.6 274.7 


Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.)..... 4.131l¢ 4.131l¢ 4.131l¢ 3.837¢ 2.686¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton). $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $41.58 $20.27 


Copper (clectsolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib. Re. 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 22.530¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas C ity, bu. Wise delve ween es $2.33 $2.32 $2.31 $2.21 $1.97 


Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, RS tae 34.95¢ 35.0l¢ 37.87¢  37.96¢ 30.56¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). hors f $2.65 $2.60 # $2.65 $1.51 





FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 181.6 181.0 175.6 148.3 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.51% 3.52% 3.23% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 28% 24-28% 24-28% 14-13% 





BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. . . 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 19,379 19,170 19,035 14,359. +#9,221 
U.S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 30,949 30,920 30,739 35,078 ++49,200 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 24,360 24,045 24,605 18,889 23,883 


49,909 50,185 49,892 48,098 ++45,210 
70,305 70,028 70,085 68,116 ++71,147 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Month "Menth” ‘Ago. —Average 
Cost of Living (U.S. BLS, 1935-39 = 100) old basis 185.8 185.5 172.5 139.3 
Average weekly earnings in manufacturing $64.56 $65.32 $59.21 $43.82 


Insufficient trading to establish a price. + Revised 


% Preliminary, week ended Aug. 1 
8 Date for ‘Latest Week’’ on each service on request 


+tEstimate (BW ha 12'47,p16). 
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] The Statler’s cheerful rooms and baths and cooking- 

@ at-its-best, do much to make you feel that here you 
really are a guest; and some folks think that Statler’s 
great for lots of other things . . . for friendly special 
services, with which they live like KINGS! 











It’s royal when your slightest wish will bring you what 

@ you need . . . an ice bag or hot water bag dispatched to 
you with speed ... or if a bed board helps you sleep, 
we'll get you one with ease; (the Statler’s guests are 
never charged for services like these!) 





Folks unexpectedly in town or guests who travel light 

@ can order at no extra charge a kit for overnight. The kit 
contains pajamas and some toiletries most pleasing .. . 
and special pillows can be had to stop hay fever 
sneezing! 











The Statler’s guests, like royalty, must sometimes 
e show up dressy, and packing soggy shower caps can 


make their wardrobes messy. So we supply the shower 
caps, and fluffy face cloths, too . . . just leave your 


bathing needs at home; we've plenty here for you! 





ery Sache 


5. There’s no charge for a handy iron for pressing in a 

@ pleat, nor for a paper bag for shoes to keep your packed 
things neat, nor even for a typewriter, which captures 
thoughts in bloom: ““Now is the time for all good men to 
take a Statler room!” 





Oita. 
STATLER 
HOTELS 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER-OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 

+ 


ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER + LOS ANGELES 
(NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION +» READY FOR OCCUPANCY 1952) 





























WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





‘ WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
AUG. 25, 1951 
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There may be more cutbacks ahead for civilian hard goods makers. 

Officials soft-pedal the prospect, for fear that any public talk by them 
might cause scare buying in anticipation of shortages later. 

Here’s the situation: Direct and indirect defense demands for steel are 
climbing faster and higher than officials calculated. And the time is not far 
off, before the yearend, when a tough choice must be made: (1) Slow the 
defense pace, or (2) allow it to continue to rise at the expense of still fewer 
autos, home appliances, and other civilian hard goods. 


Official figures on defense’s steel take mislead. They are correct, as far 
as they go. But they don’t tell the whole story. 

NPA’s bookkeeping indicates weapons production and defense-support- 
ing industries will take 36% of the 21.3-million tons of finished steel 
products available in the fourth quarter. 

But the total defense take is nearer 58°. NPA’s 36% figure doesn’t 
include defense’s share of components (such “B” list items as bearings, 
electric motors, compressors, etc.) and MRO steel. When they are added, 
the defense share swells to nearly 12.2-million tons. That will leave only 
9.1-million tons of finished products for civilian use. 


How to slice the steel pie for the first quarter of 1952 is the question 
right now. All indications are that defense demand will go higher than the 
present 58%. That means something will have to give. 

The issue will go to Truman for settlement. Production officials are 
reluctant to make the choice between civilian and defense output, for no 
matter which way the decision goes there’ll be political backfires. Detroit’s 
unions, for example, will complain if autos are cut back more. So will 
advocates of a rapid military buildup, if the brake is put on defense to 
avoid another cut in civilian hard goods. 


Military plane output will show more rise in the fall. 

Big reasons: DPA’s Aircraft Production Board, under Bill Boyer, has 
prodded the Air Force into getting out its contracts. The Air Force has 
agreed to stop making so many production-delaying specification changes. 
It’s going back to the World War II practice of installing the latest improve- 
ments at modification centers. That way, production lines keep rolling. 


Farm price props are back in the news again, now that quotations on 
many farm products are sliding off from their post-Korea highs. 

Watch the efforts to bolster cotton. Agriculture Dept. is advising 
farmers to put the 1951 crop under CCC loan—hold it off the market. And 
Sec. Brannan is backing a program to increase cotton sales abroad. The 
Export-Import Bank will lend to friendly countries buying over here. But 
there’ll ke no buying of cotton for the defense stockpile of strategic mate- 
rials. The Munitions Board has rejected the idea. It says stockpiling is to 
protect us against shortages—not surpluses. 


Softening of prices at the meat counter is in prospect. The huge pig 
crop is beginning to go to market. And cheaper pork means a down pres- 
sure on beef, as housewives switch to stretch their family budgets. Another 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued) 





WASHINGTON weight on beef prices is the nearness of fall, when grass beef is sent to the 

BUREAU market. But officials expect little more than a normal seasonal price 

AUG. 25, 1951 decline, followed by an upturn later as marketings shrink. Meat is never 
cheap when factory payrolls are high. 


Note the salary control board order on bonuses. It’s a freeze on present 
bonus and profit-sharing plans for salaried employees, although you will 
have some freedom to adjust payments between individuals, provided pay- 
ments do not exceed past total amounts. You can get the text of the order 
from your nearest Wage-Hour office, or by writing the Salary Stabilization 
Board, Washington 25, D. C. Ask for General Salary Stabilization Regula- 
tion No. 2. 

New bonus plans will have to be held back until the control board makes 
up its mind on how they are to be handled. The board’s expectation is that 
it will get out an order on new bonuses next month. 


There’ll be no general tightening of the price control law. Congress 
isn’t in any mood for a quick about-face at this time. 

Even administrative amendments are in doubt. Reopening the law 
for minor revisions would mean a time-taking fight. And right now mem- 
bers are bent on getting rid of the money bills, foreign aid, and taxes in 


time for an October adjournment. 
e 


Congress is whittling down appropriations. The House and Senate cuts 
so far don’t_add up to much of a dent in Truman’s $68.4-billion budget. 
But they are rough on some defense-supporting agencies. Examples: 


The Voice of America, which is supposed to tell Iron Curtain areas 
about the West, will get little more than half the $115-million Truman 
has asked. Congress simply doesn’t think the Voice is doing a job. 

Civilian defense was slashed from $535-million to $65-million by the 
House. That doesn’t leave enough for the program of medical stockpiles 
and aid for bomb shelters. Only the planning will go ahead. 

Economic stabilization got the ax in the House, too. The price, wage, 
and salary controllers were whacked back from $141-million to $75-million 
—a 50% cut. Congress doesn’t swallow Truman’s forecast of dangerous 


inflation ahead. 
e 


New look at the military’s use of manpower is under way. It promises 
to bring a public airing of charges that the services waste men. 

Sen. Johnson’s preparedness committee is doing the job. It wants to 
see whether the Pentagon has come through on its promise to cut down on 
the “Chair Corps” and put guns in the hands of more men per division. The 
Army, for example, is supposed to pick up two more combat divisions 
merely by slashing the number of men doing noncombat chores. 

Investigators are touring installations now. Hearings on what is 
uncovered will come in the fall. Some high brass are in for trouble. 


The big danger in Korea now is that failure of the armistice talks will 
lead to a bigger war in the Far East. The Reds have built strength during 
the talks, and with no cease-fire it will be difficult for us to ignore Red bases 
in Manchuria. 
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> Nearly a year. ‘of intensive air 

ing is needed to qualify an Air F 

navigator. To speed up the training program, the 
Air Force now instructs groups of 10 to 14 men 

simultaneously in flying classrooms equipped with 

Sperry instruments. 

> Minimum tie-ups of valuable manpower and 

equipment . ... realistic training in navigating and 

tactical procedures . . . individual instruction of 
trainees are the results of the speeded up training 

eteeram.in the new Convair T-29 flying classrooms. 


et-tip access to Sperry equip- 





avigational facilities provided are the 


Gyropilot*, its standard accessory, Automatic 
Approach Control, and flight instruments for 
attitude and direction. Fourteen repeaters... 
one at each student station... are controlled 
by the Master Gyrosyn Compass. Thus Sperry — 
by providing the very latest aids to navigation — 
helps the U. S. Air Force develop new “men of 
precision.” 


2 LA, EO 


“Phenegeu.5. 


Pat. Off. 
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5 big advances in G-E fluorescent 
lamps give you more than ever before! 


1. MORE LIGHT 


Photometer test shows G-E fluorescent 
lamps give more light per watt — both 
when new and throughout life —than 
ever before, due to a radically improved 
phosphor. Cost of light is lower. 


4. LONGER LIFE 


Due to improved equipment and proc- 
esses, G-E fluorescent lamps now last 
longer than ever before. Accurate tests 
on life-racks like this prove it. You 
don’t have to replace lamps so often. 


SEE BETTER—WORK BETTER! Modern fluorescent 
lighting gives a broader, more even spread of 
light, reduces shadows and glare. In factories, it 
helps workers see better to.work better. Output 
is increased. Rejects are reduced. Accident rates 
are cut. Morale is improved. 


2. MORE UNIFORMITY 


New materials and manufacturing 
methods reduce variation in lamps. You 
save money because lamps don’t burn 
out too soon or outlast their efficient 
life, either. Mass replacement is easier. 


5. SHOWS COLORS BETTER 


A new phosphor coating makes possible 
Deluxe Cool White and Warm White 
fluorescent lamps that show colors as 
they really are. Use wherever best color 
rendition is important. 


3. LESS END BLACKENING 


You get more light than ever because 
lamps blacken less near the ends, as 
a result of using purer materials and 
more accurate controls. 


FREE BOOKLET 


New guide to better lighting for better 
production, “Planned Lighting for In- 
dustry.” Write to General Electric, 
Department BW-8, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land 12, Ohio. 


To get the most from fluorescent lighting, use 
General Electric ‘“‘5-ways-better” fluorescent 
lamps, the result of continuous lamp research. 
Newest form of fluorescent is G-E slimline— 
world’s most modern light source. For new light- 


ing or replacements, call your G-E lamp supplier. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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é Productivity: 1950 vs.1949 

















Dota: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


FIRST CLUES ON OUTPUT PER MAN SHOW 


Whopping Gain in '50, Holding in ‘51 


The U.S. standard of living and 
fighting is a matter of pryductivity. 
Last year the U.S. labor force was 
turning out more per manhour than 
ever before in history. What's even 
more important—all the evidence sug- 
gests that during 1950 manufacturing 
productivity was increasing about three 
times as fast as normal. Productivity 
is always a touchy thing to measure. 
And the figures for 1950 are skimpy 


But this week the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics put out the statistics (above) 
on its first sampling of 1950 experience. 
Taken together with the rough studic. 
other economists are making, they sug 
gest that the postwar rebuilding of the 
country’s industrial plant is paying off 
even better than anyone had dared 
to hope. 

e This Year—The question now is 
what will happen in 1951. To a great 


extent, this is the unpredictable. The 
shift to defense production is causing 
labor turnover, breaks in supply chan- 
nels, and materials curbs—all working 
against productivity. Against these are 
better plants and improved manage- 
ment methods coming out of the gi- 
gantic expansion program; these are 
pushing productivity up. 

Balancing the factors, the distortions 
seem to outweigh the forces that will 
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be operating to boost productivity at 
more than a normal rate. Best guess: 
Productivity in 1951 will at least match 
last year—but it won’t gain the way it 
did in 1950 or even come close. 
e The Record—The main figures on 
1950's productivity come from a study 
of 26 industries by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. In nine of these 26, BLS 
found that output per manhour jumped 
10% or more. In the 19 manufactur- 
ing industries covered—representing al- 
most 10% of all manufacturing—the 
increase averaged out to 8 

The normal trend in manufacturing 
productivity is an increase of about 
3% a year. Very few years ever get up 
as high as 8%—and then it usually 
takes a bad year preceding them to 
do it. 

But 1949 was no bad year. Despite 
a sag in output caused by the inven- 
tory recession, productivity went up 
somewhere That’s what 
makes the even on the 
basis of spec- 
tacular. : 
e Details—A closer look at the BLS 
} 


shows some sig- 


around 54 
1950 showing 


scattered statistics—so 


survey and other data 
nificant comparisons 
e The mining industries surveved, 
which employ about 63 of all mine 
production workers, had a productivity 
increase of 6 during 1950. That 
equals the total increase during the en- 


tire 11-year period from 1939 through 
1949, 

e Railroad transportation, employ- 
ing some 14-millon workers, got 
14% more output per manhour in 1950 
than in 1949. In 1949 productivity had 
sagged by slightly more than 1%. 

¢ Gross national product per man- 
hour (adjusted for price changes) had 
its biggest gain—6% —since wartime 
1944. The long-term trend is about 
2% a year. This series includes every- 
thing: manufacturing, trade, services, 
finance, and every other type of job 
there is. 

e BLS’ series for the 19 manufac- 
turing industries surveyed went up 8% 
in 1950; it rose only about 3.5% in 
1949. : 
¢ Today—So far this year there have 
been too many conflicting trends to tell 
much about productivity. But clearly 
the defense program is slowing the rise 
rather than speeding it. 

A changeover to military output al- 
ways means a loss of productivity. 
here’s usually a time lag before pro- 
duction lines are rolling smoothly again 
and all the bugs are worked out. ‘Then, 
too, labor turnover and the training of 
new workers play havoc with manhour 
output figures. 

(his vear something new has been 
added to help knock down productivity: 
labor hoarding. In a_ normal labor 


market, when things are slack workers 
get enforced vacations. But today a 
manutacturer is afraid to let a skilled 
worker go. 

e More Blocks—There’s also this draw- 
back: The ease with which a worker can 
change jobs makes for a general letdown 
in standards of performance. 

Added to this are two other serious 
blocks. Materials curbs and supply-line 
disruptions unquestionably hamper man- 
hour output. 
¢ Output Is Key—Against these factors, 
new plant and equipment will, of course, 
be working toward further rises in pro- 
ductivity. What economists don’t 
know, however, is which will have the 
bigger effect in 1951. It’s certain that 
at least some of present expansion won’t 
benefit the economy for a few years. 

Ihe chief value of a good deal of to- 
day’s capital spending is that it will 
make possible production at today’s— 
and tomorrow’s—high levels of output 
without the loss of efficiency that results 
from pushing plants above their normal 
levels of operations. But for productivity 
to keep rising, the new plants will have 
to operate at those high levels. 

So keep your eyes on production 
figures, if you want to figure the prob- 
able trend of productivity over the next 
few years. The new plant is coming in, 
and if output goes up productivity is 
bound to rise. 


The French Pull Down Their Statues .. . to Put Up U.N. General Assembly 


the construction area is cleared by temporary removal of statues. 
At right, framework is going up for the temporary buildings. This 
year’s Assembly in Paris will probably be the last one away from 
New York. The permanent Assembly building at U.N. head- 
quarters in Manhattan is scheduled to be ready for use in 1952. 


Paris is getting ready for the sixth session of the United Nations 
France has been host to the 
Assembly once before, back in 1948. 
will take place in the Palais de Chaillot, but France is putting up 
temporary buildings to house the conference staffs. 


General Assembly, opening Nov. 6. 
U.N. General 
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Who'll Pay for TV's “Biggest Show ? 


@ Republican and Democratic conventions may pose a 
problem for the networks. 


@ It will force all the cash customers off the wires. 


@ Both Republicans and Democrats vote against a spon- 


sored show. 


@ Nets may have to depend on selling “side shows’—but 
since the system can take only one show at a time, competition 


for time would be terrific. 


Next year’s Republican and Demo- 
cratic conventions will be television’s 
biggest show ever. And it looks as if 
the big political shows in Chicago next 
July will also be the telecasters’ biggest 
—and most expensive—problem. 

A couple of weeks ago nine 'T'V (and 
radio) network officials got together in 
Washington’s Hotel Mayflower with 
four publicity chiefs of the Republican 
and Democratic national committees to 
thrash out the problem. 

A year in advance, both the net- 
works and the politicos are hard at 
work on one big question: How can we 
recover at least part of the big money 
the conventions are going to cost us? 

Recouping costs of TV means 
sponsors—and this raises a whole bucket- 
ful of problems. 


|. The TV Audience 


The political gatherings, each of 
which will produce a Presidential 
nominee, will pull a TV audience that 
will outstrip any world series game, 
prize fight, or Kefauver hearing. 
¢ More TV Sets—Television coverage, 
in fact, may well blanket all the major 
population centers of the U.S. Chicago 
will be linked to both coasts—and there's 
even a chance that now-isolated towns 
like New Orleans and Texas cities will 
be hooked in. There are now some 60 
TV stations linked by cable or micro- 
wave—and it’s estimated that at least 
75 or 80 will be linked a year from now. 

About 15-million sets will be in- 
stalled then—representing a potential 
audience of about 45-million or 50-mil- 
lion people. That compares with only 
420,000 sets installed in the whole U.S. 
back in 1948—and probably only half 
of them were within reach of the con- 
vention coverage. 


Il. Television Time Is Costly 


This growth in audience between ’48 
and ’52 is matched by a corresponding 
increase in costs. Good figures aren’t 
available on 48, but American Broad- 
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casting Co. officials say they paid out 
between $35,000 and $50,000 for each 
of the two conventions—not counting 
rebates to advertisers who gave up time. 

Next July, though, Broadcasting 
magazine estimates that total costs to 
the networks may run between $6- 
million and $7-million for radio and ‘T'V 
coverage—and most of that will be TV. 
¢ Sponsor Trouble—For one thing, 
there are heavy charges for leasing time 
on AT&T’s cable and microwave lines. 
Coast-to-coast hookups on TV when 
the first link opens up this month will 
have a basic cost of about $1,250 per 
hour. 

For another thing, much more TV 
time is now sponsored. And many of 
these revenue-producing shows will be 
canceled. ‘That means (1) rebates to 
sponsors, (2) payments to talent, and 
(3) payments for line time that the 
sponsor otherwise picks up. 

Competition for the ‘TV audience 
means that the networks just have to 
cover the conventions. In the mean- 
time, they can somehow figure out how 
to bring in the maximum revenue to 
offset the costs. 


lll. Cherchez la Sponsor 


One thing’s for sure: There’s no 

question that the telecasters will sell 
time when the cameras are not focused 
on the convention proceedings them- 
selves. 
e “Side Show” Competition—The TV 
commentator who gives his analysis of 
what’s going on or interviews a dele- 
gate in an off-the-floor studio can be 
sold to a sponsor. TV coverage on the 
convention floor will be pooled; only a 
minimum number of cameras will be 
permitted in the hall, and all partici- 
pating nets will have the same pic- 
ture. 

Where the networks have their 
chance to compete is in the news job 
they do of telling the TV audience the 
meaning of what’s going on. These 
“side shows” will be their own. 

Already, about 500 more radio-TV 


reporters and commentators are ¢x- 
pected at Chicago than covered the 
Philadelphia conventions in '48. Most 
of these additional people will be TV 
men. 

¢ Time’s Offer—Sponsorship of the 
convention proceedings has been dis- 
cussed. In fact, the networks say that 
there have been at least three offers. 
The only one they will admit is one 
that leaked out—that Time, Inc., had 
offered a reported $1.5-million for ex- 
clusive TV rights to cover actual con- 
vention proceedings. 

The offer was turned down flat. Both 
Republican and Democratic committee 
people lean strongly against sponsor- 
ship. They did like the idea of getting 
a cut of the money involved. And the 
nets like the idea, too. But it’s agreed 
all around that the two committees— 
specifically Guy Gabrielson and Wil- 
lam Boyle—have the say-so on this. And 
for a whole raft of reasons the commit- 
tee chairmen are being advised that 
sponsorship is out. 


IV. Politico’s Angle 


The professional politicians—the full- 
time staffers whose job it is to win 
elections for their candidate—consider 
the convention as part of the campaign. 
¢The Camera Seldom Lies—How 
much good they can do their man via 
TV depends on a lot of things—includ- 
ing the candidate himself. But they 
feel certain that bungling TV can do 
a lot of harm—and that includes a spon- 
sorship angle that puts a bad taste in 
the voter's mouth and a good weapon 
in the hands of the opposition. 

There'll be other conferences be- 
tween the broadcasters and the poli- 
ticians, beginning in another couple of 
weeks. Both Republicans and Demo- 
crats want the radio and TV people to 
come up with a set of suggestions on 
policy and procedure they all can agree 
to. 


V. The Cable Gimmick 


Probably the biggest single worry 
the TV people have—outside of the 
cost—is the competition among them- 
selves for time on the cable. 

Both the cable and relay system can 
take only one show at a time, in one 
direction. That should work out fine 
when the “pool” cameras are picking 
up the convention doings. But on the 
side shows, each network will want to 
guarantee a sponsor the full network. 
With four networks scrambling for one 
transmission channel, the possibilities 
for squabbling are as limitless as the 
time itself is limited. 
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1 First I get backed out of the trailer van 


My gentleman's gentlemen move in 
I share with three other troopers. 


3 . . . my shoes shined. They're custom- 
I get spruced up . . . a fresh tail-do... made because of the size of my feet. 


& 
. 
a 
4 
4 
al 
5 


<3 


I'm off, with seven other guys, hauling a wagon through the city. The driver seems to get a kick out of this, but me—I just got hot. 
Most of the time we take it pretty easy, usually cover only about 5 mi. a day, with a lot of stops at taverns. 
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Ironically enough, I’m on the wagon. All 
I ever have to drink is water. 


5 I get harnessed up. It takes two tack 


men to keep the brass trim polished. 


4 \ bunch of kids insist on stroking my 


nose. Nice, but where’s the sugar? 


How a Horse Can Sell Beer 


They'll never replace the horse in the 
saloon business, Anheuser-Busch is con- 
That’s why the brewery has 
wagons to 

nearly 20 


vinced. 
been hitching its beer 
champion Clydesdales fot 
years 


The late August A. Busch, Sr., got 


the idea of bringing back horses to pro 
mote his two beers—Budweiser 
Michelob—in 1933, when he 


in Chicago. His idea clicked. 


The cheesecake boys usually turn up along 
the line—my gambs, probably. 
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and 
visited 
the International Livestock Exposition 
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Now the company keeps two cara 
vans traveling around the country. ‘The 
well-groomed with their 
snappy tack visit about 50 cities every 
year. A-B is pleased with the attention 
they draw and the way the idea pays 
off in sales. 

Each caravan consists of 12 Clydes- 
dales (eight to pull the wagon and four 
spares). It takes nine men to man a 
caravan —a supervisor, driver, four 
grooms, two tack men, and a man to 


' 
big, horses 


take care of the wagon and _ trucks. 
Genealogically, the bangtails couldn’t 
have a better family tree. They're 
Scotch by ancestry—each is a direct 
descendant of Baron Buchlyvie, which 
sold in 1911 at Ayr, Scotland, for $47 
500—reputedly the highest price 
paid for a draft horse. On the average 


each horse weighs 2,000 Ib., is eight 
years old, and 17 hands (68 in.) high. 

Budweiser buys the horses in Scot- 
land, Canada, Illinois, and Iowa 


It’s not a bad life. You meet a lot of interesting people. But one thing doesn’t make 
horse sense: Why are so many of them carrying bottles of Budweiser? 
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Bank Deal Folds 


How Chase National's bid 
for Bank of Manhattan was frus- 
trated by 152-year-old charter 
requiring stockholder assent. 


Rarely had Wall Streeters had such 
a juicy tidbit to whet their jaded sum- 
mer appetites for inside dope. Within 
a 36-hour span this week, two of New 
York City’s great banking institutions 
announced jointly: 

(1) That they were actively explor- 
ing the possibilities of a consolidation. 

{2) That the deal was off. 

The consolidation would have been 
the biggest in the history of American 
banking. Chase National, third-largest 
commercial bank in the U.S., wanted 
to acquire the banking and trust busi- 
ness of the Bank of the Manhattan Co. 
Together they would have eased Na- 
tional City Bank out of second U.S. 
ranking (behind California’s Bank of 
America) 
¢ More Branches—It wasn’t just bigness 
that Chase was aiming at. This was 
obviously a shot at expanding its facili- 
ties: for “retail” banking—catering to the 
financial needs of lots of little fellows 
instead of a limited number of big 
fellows (BW —Aug.26’50,p65 Man- 
hattan has a robust branch svstem. 

But vou can’t negotiate comfortably— 
in a goldfish bowl—an arrangement in- 
volving combined capital funds of close 
to half a billion dollars. Chase and 
Manhattan learned, too, when bids for 
Manhattan’s stock began to edge up- 
ward, that you can’t negotiate that big 
a deal secretly. 

To end the speculation—or at least 
to still the whispers that had lifted the 
bid price of Manhattan stock from $28 
to $33 in a week=the banks laid the 
cards on the table 

Sure, said the bankers in effect, thev 
were discussing a consolidation. They 
studiously avoided use of the word 
“merger.” Chase would like to have 
Manhattan’s banking business, and 
Manhattan was listening to the propo- 
sition. 
¢ Baker Annoyed—What they didn’t 
say was that Manhattan was cool to the 
idea from the start. Its officers were an- 
noyed at the gymnastics of the stock 
and the implication that the smart 
money could make a killing. That’s 
why J. Stewart Baker, Manhattan chair- 
man, and Winthrop W. Aldrich, chair- 
man of the Chase, issued their reluctant 
statement. 

Instead of quieting the rumors, the 
announcement touched off a whole new 
batch. Why did they tiptoe around the 
word “‘merger’’? 

Wall Streeters found an answer to 
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that in the fine print of Manhattan’s 
charter. Aaron Burr wrote the charter 
for The Manhattan Co., as it was 
known, and got it approved by the New 
York Legislature in 1799, for the stated 
purpose of supplying water to New 
York City. What he really wanted, 
though, was to start a bank, and the 
ruling politicians of the day wouldn’t 
let him. 

¢ Burr Had His Way—Into his charter 
he slipped an innocent-looking passage 
that made it possible for The Manhat- 
tan Co. to engage in almost any busi- 
ness if it had surplus funds. Burr, in 
collaboration with Alexander Hamilton, 
found the surpluses and used them to 
start a bank. 

Viewed in the focus of the negotia- 
tions with Chase, it seemed that Man- 
hattan Co. was about to go full circle, 
get out of commercial banking, and 
flex the permissive clause of its charter. 
With capital funds of $81.5-million, it 
could create a major ripple in anv field. 
e Hands Tied—But while the street 
was chewing that one over, Baker’s 
lawyers had found some more fine print 
in Burr’s charter, and it had tied their 
hands. Burr’s purpose wasn’t clear, but 
the effect was. They couldn’t dispose 
of any assets without unanimous con- 
sent of the stockholders—as impossible 
now as it probably was in 1799. Man- 
hattan, for practical purposes, can never 
be absorbed by another bank. 

With an almost audible sigh of re- 
lief, Baker and his auditors called off 
the negotiations. 


Avco’s Too-High Pay 
Steals Men, WSB Hints 


The Wage Stabilization Board this 
week told Avco Mfg. Co. that a pro- 
posed wage and salary schedule submit- 
ted for the company's new airplane en- 
gine plant in Stratford, Conn., cannot 
be approved. WSB asked for a new 
rate schedule and ordered that the 
wage rate progression schedule for 
which Avco asked approval be sus- 
pended from operation. 

The case came before WSB when 
the Bridgeport Manufacturers’ Assn. 
and established aircraft plants in the 
area complained that Avco was using 
higher-wage bait to build up man- 
power for its new plant, at the expense 
of other employers. They said Avco 
had set wage rates in the new plant 
higher than is permissible under gov- 
ernment wage control regulations and 
higher than customary in the area. 
Avco has already hired about 800 of 
its anticipated force of 10,000. 

e Standstill—The effect of WSB’s ac- 
tion is to freeze the plant’s wages and 
salaries where they are while WSB 
considers approval of lower rates and 
decides if Avco should be charged with 
violation of wage-control regulations. 

The particular rule involved is Gen- 
eral Wage Reg. 9 governing the setting 
of rates in a new plant. Proposed rates 
must be submitted to WSB three weeks 
before employees are hired. 


aie -: 
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Television—Coast to Coast 


Peace Treaty Conference in San Francisco. 

Above, with a model of one of the sys- 
tem’s towers, are left to right: H. T. Kil- 
lingsworth, vice-president of AT&T; Wayne 
Coy, chairman of the FCC; and Cleo F. 
Craig, AT&T president. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. last 
week inaugurated its new $40-million coast- 
to-coast microwave radio relay system. Now 
used only for telephone relay, it will make 
its public TV debut Sept. 4 with the 
telecasting of the opening of the Japanese 
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_ These income 
groups... 


Bottom 10% 





Income: 


Ihe quiet revolution in the distri- 
bution of income that began in the 
30’s is still going on. The latest in- 
stalment of the Federal Reserve's 1951 
consumer finance survey shows that the 
rich aren’t getting so much of the pie 
as they once were; the upper-middle 
groups are somewhat better off. 

Long term, it’s the nature of the 
U.S. economy and government that 
determines these shifts in income, and 
in normal times change is slow and 
steady. These days, however, the 
tempo is being quickened by rearma- 
ment spending, by high taxes, and by 
a fitful kind of inflation that can tem- 
porarily reverse trends. 
¢ Rising—Note, for example, the ta- 
ble at the right, showing ‘in index 
form how real income has fluctuated 
from month to month. 

After a sharp setback last spring, real 
income is on the rise again. The con- 
sumer still isn’t so well off today as he 
was last December. But month by 
month, his standard of living is now 
climbing. 

Shifts like this also affect the dis- 
tribution of income. Much of the in- 
crease traces to government spending. 
Government spending means _ higher 
employment; an extra person working 
can increase the income of a low- 
bracket family by 50% to 100%, while 
a high-income unit gains relatively less. 

In 1950, for example, higher levels 
of production and employment raised 
total consumer money income by 
around 7%. But this raised the take 
of the median (middlemost) unit by 
11%—from $2,700 to $3,000. Average 
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... got this share 
of total income... 


1949 1950 


15 15 15 
12 12 12 
10 11 


income rose from $3,270 to $3,520. 

Prices and taxes rose only slightly 
through most of 1950, leaving consum- 
ers with much of their dollar gains in- 
tact. But rapidly rising living costs late 
in the year and early in 1951 almost 
caught up with income; they brought 
February's real income (total personal 





How Real Income Fluctuated 


Index, January, 1949 100 


Jan., 1949 100.0 
Feb. eae aad ars 99.4 
Mar. ie a ee 98.6 
Apr. sea Bammer’ 98.6 
May TR PD LAs 
June cons Bt aa tres 98.1 
July SOR ehiS ¥en 97.6 
eee een dea bi kh 98.4 
Sept. ... aca opie ce 97.6 
Oct. “nea pee ewe 97.5 
Nov. ... gueceuss byes 98.7 
Dec. . . 100.4 


Jan., ; 102.1 
Feb pees : 102.9 
Mar wd dso sab ss . - 104.6 
Apr ak Vag ; 101.2 
May ee eee eT 100.7 
June pret ‘ 102 
July Pre 102 
Aug. ule ag ' aeee 104 
NERS Aoat da ance toy dese 106 
Oct. . « wane 105 
Nov. acaies cick cee 
Dec. . Legceiadeenn 108. 
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Jan., - Wise Weta ove WO® 
ae ere : 102.7 
Mar. ob ecco eee 
Apr. din si6ain: ee 
May vars 104.7 
June 105.3 











...and this was 
the lowest income 
in each group... 


It Levels Out As It Rises 


income adjusted for changes in the cost 
of living) down to 102.7% of what 
it had been two years earlier. Since 
March the economy has been enjoy- 
ing a price plateau, while incomes have 
continued to rise, so real income has 
gained. 
¢ Ahead—How long the consumer can 
keep gaining seems to depend on price 
developments. The armament program 
as now firmly blueprinted just about 
guarantees another hike in income of 
8% to 10% during the next 12 
months. Only the most pessimistic 
forecasters think prices will move that 
much, So another increase in real in 
come—but a moderate one—seems likely. 
And that foreshadows further income 
leveling. 
¢ Top Down—During the immediate 
postwar inflationary surge, the share 
of income of the top tenth of the popu 
lation, as shown in the FRB survey, 
rose to more than 33% in 1947. Since 
then, however, the cut has dropped. 
Other findings in the Federal Re- 

serve’s survey of 1950 income: 

¢ For the first time since the sur- 
vey series began, professional workers 
as a group have come up to the income 
level of the managers and the self-em- 
ployed. 

¢ Higher wages and salaries, in 
cluding promotions, caused most higher 
incomes; steadier employment and 
overtime did not figure so large. 

¢ Reports of higher income were 
most frequent among young (18-24) 
consumers, largely because: new jobs 
and completion of apprenticeship 
brought the first big paycheck. 
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Retailers: Out From Under 


Top-heavy inventories are getting back into balance, and 
outlook for fall sales is bright. But buying is cautious. With deliveries 
fast, stores know they can get goods when they need them. 


Retailers bet anything that fourth- 
quarter sales will be as good or better 
than they were last year-anything ex- 
cept their name on an order blank, That 
they don’t have to bet. A BUSINESS 
WEEK survey finds that most stores have 
finally whittled their inventories down 
to nearly normal size, but that if they 
need more goods later they can get 
them in a hurry. They don’t have to 
tie down their money now. 

“Our fall and winter buying pattern 
is as normal as we've had in a good 
many years,” says a Columbus depart- 
ment store, “but only buving 
merchandise as we need it.” ‘This time 
last year, this store and most others 
were buying like crazy to beat impend- 
ing price hikes and shortages. And like 
others, it got stuck with a whopping in- 
ventory. Now it’s just beginning to 
see space on the shelves and is buying 
cautiously. 
¢ Badly Burned—What buying there 
is, is mostly in the soft goods line. Re- 
tailers are counting on cool weather in 
the fall to pick up sales of men’s and 
women’s ready-to-wear. They're stock- 
ing those items now 

But hard goods—particularly appli- 
ances such as I'V sets, refrigerators, and 
toasters—go abegging. Stores are only 
just beginning to work hard goods 
stocks down into balance. They got 
badly burned last year by buying almost 
anything with steel, copper, or alumi- 
num in it. Now they're going easy. 

“I suppose,” mused a buyer for a 
Worcester (Mass.) department store, 
“that along about next spring shortages 
of copper, aluminum, and steel will 
really begin to be felt. By that time, 
we'll probably be understocked. So the 
pendulum swings.” 
¢ Pleased With Themselves — Most 
stores are pretty well satisfied with the 
way they have worked themselves out 
from under heavy inventories. One in 
Atlanta reported stocks down to 14% 
less than a year ago. The general man- 
ager of a St. Louis department store 
sayss “We still have to squeeze a little 
out of some stocks to get them into 
normal position.” But he predicts: 
“We may be able to do this within 30 
days.” A men’s wear outlet in Charlotte 
is optimistically holding its inventories 
10% above normal for this time of year, 
anticipating exceptionally heavy sales 
when cool weather comes. 

e Price Worries—One of the things 
that seems to be keeping stores from 
buying as heavily as usual for fall is 


we Te 
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uncertainty about prices. The merchan- 
dising manager for a Seattle department 
store puts it this way: ““Vhey say you're 
not going to get any radios because 
copper will be short. But about the 
time you've stocked up, you find that 
the manufacturers have found a way 
to get along without copper, and they 
bring out new models—at lower prices.” 

The uncertainty isn’t only in hard 
goods. ‘‘We were as gullible as the 
next guy,” says another Seattle retailer. 
“A few months ago, the word was to 
buy all the nylon you could get your 
hands on. We didn’t go crazy, but we 
bought more than we should have. 
Now one manufacturer has come out 
with a 30% price cut. Do vou blame 
us for watching our step after that?” 
¢ Quick Deliveries—More important 
than price uncertainty, though, is the 
fact that supplies on the whole seem to 
be abundant and deliveries fast. Re- 
ports are unanimous on that. “Write 
out an order, and you get your goods be- 
fore the ink’s dry,” says one retailer. 


Goetterdaemmerung 


Adolph Hitler's 3,600-ton yacht Grille 
(Caprice) last week headed for U.S. blast 
furnaces. It was built for $4-million in 
1935 as a gift to Der Fuehrer from the 
German people. During the war it was 
used as a mother ship for submarines. The 
British later sold it to George Arida, Leba- 
nese textile manufacturer, who soon found 
it too costly to operate ($50,000 a month). 
Arida sold it to North American Smelting 
Co. of Wilmington, Del., for scrap. The 
company expects to salvage 3,000 tons of 
high-grade scrap, worth $200,000. 


“Order something today, and you get 
it yesterday,” emphasizes another. Why 
should stores be in a hurry to buy when 
the market is that much in their favor? 
‘They can get along now on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, secure in the knowledge 
that if sales really pick up they can get 
the merchandise they need in a hurry. 
The hold-out in buying may be in 
part a reaction to the beating that re- 
tailers took last year when they felt 
that manufacturers duped them into 
taking more merchandise than they 
really needed. “This year,” says a 
Richmond department store executive, 
“we retailers are determined to be 
purchasing agents for our customers 
—not distributing agents for what the 
manufacturers want to get rid of.” 
¢ Note of Caution—There’s a hint, 
though, that this attitude may be a 
little overconfident. One buyer in Wor- 
cester warns: “Sure, we’re in the land of 
plenty now, and everyone’s holding off 
buying to the last minute. But you can 
bet that in about 60 days that last 
minute will have come for most out- 
lets, and then there'll be a mad scramble 
to buy before the table is bare.” 


SSB—Not Profits— 
Will Decide Your Bonus 


Last week the Salary Stabilization 
Board threw light on how companies 
that pay bonuses of the profit-sharing 
type to executive and other salaried 
employees may continue the practice. 
But companies that wish to start new 
bonus plans, or liberalize existing ones, 
are still in the dark. 

Gist of SSB’s ultimatum is: 

e You can continue your bonus 
plan. 

e But the total bonus fund may 
not exceed the dollar amount you paid 
in 1950, or the average of three of the 
past five years, 

e The fund may be enlarged to 
cover new additions to the people en- 
titled to a bonus, but must be cut as 
employees leave. 

¢ No individual bonus may exceed 
the highest single bonus previously 
paid. 

¢ Juggling of bonuses, so that some 
executives receive higher bonuses than 
before, is allowed, if that’s how you 
did it before. 

e If a bonus is paid under con- 
tract, and you have a definite formula 
to determine amount of profits that will 
be shared, the formula may not be 
changed to result in a higher bonus. 

As for bonuses to wage earners, the 
Wage Stabilization Board’s regulations 
cover pretty much the same conditions, 
except that a bonus of more than 25% 
of regular earnings must be O.K.’d by 
the agency. 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION oe 


re 
sca sine “City of Stockholders” has an even 
larger population than Topeka, the Capital of 
Kansas—which will give you an idea of the broad 
ownersnip of this corporation. 

Sinclair has 100,542 stockholders—people of 
wealth and moderate means, employees, widows, 
men and women who have retired. The list of 
shareholders includes many leading institutions— 
colleges, hospitals, churches, as well as insurance 
companies, investment trusts and trust funds. No 
one person owns more than 1% of the stock. In 


fact, the average holding is 121 shares, 


600 


FIFTH AVENUE e 


r4 


“a } 


SINCLAIR'S ‘Ci of Stockholders” aa 
1s Bigger than lopeka, kansas 


This widespread ownership of Sinclair by people 
and institutions all over the United States, imposes 
a responsibility which Sinclair management en- 
deavors to fulfill by policies that are both prudent 
and progressive—as they must be to meet the com- 
petition of other leading companies in America’s 


oil industry. 





NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


VISIBLE PROOF that may save you 


the cost of a new floor! 


A professional kit — specially designed for visual com- 
parison. Contains virtually every type of flooring made from 
linoleum to terrazzo! One-half of each flooring sample is 
untouched — while the other half is coated with the West 
sealer or finish formulated to preserve the surface indefi- 
nitely. Select the sample that applies to you. Inspect the 
treated and untreated surface. Scratch it. Burn it. Soak it. 
Choose the finish that meets your requirements — without 
moving from your desk! 


Now make the only true test. Pick one or more test patch 
sites in your heavy traffic areas. In front of washstands .. . 
doorways ... elevators. Your West representative will show 
your maintenance man how to prepare the floor and apply 
the proper West finish. Or, if necessary, he'll roll up his 
sleeves and lay down the material himself! When the test 


period is over .. . you be the judge. 


— And still the job isn’t complete. As your West repre- 
sentative knows the science of floor preservation is a three- 
fold job. Each step is vitally important to the continued 
beauty and long-wearing properties of your floors .. . all 
three are described in our booklet, ‘The Proper Care of 
Floors’. A copy is yours for the asking. An actual demon- 
stration is as close as your nearest West office. Just mail 


er 


the coupon! 











West Disinfecting Company 


Dept. 1 


42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
(64 Branches in the U. S. and Canada) 


(1) Please send a copy of “The Proper Care of Floors” 


() Please have a West representative bring me the booklet... 
and show me the visual comparison kit 


Name 


Title. 





Company___ 
a 
City 














BUSINESS BRIEFS 





A new Levittown of 16,000 predomi- 
nantly low-cost houses will go up in 
Bucks County, Pa—2 mi. from U.S. 
Steel’s new Fairless Works in Morris- 
ville. The builder, Levitt & Sons of 


Long Island, says the houses will be 
built during 1952 at a rate of 150 a 
week. Announcement of the project 
came on the tail of passage of the 
defense housing bill providing lower 
down payments for medium- and low- 
cost housing (page 134). 
e 


The Navy made it official that an at- 
omic powered submarine will be built 
(BW—Jul.28’51,p105). It let a formal 
contract to Electric Boat Co., Groton, 
Conn., to do the job. 

8 
Vermont claims victory in its battle 
with the federal government over with- 
holding state income taxes from salaries 
of in-state federal employees (BW— 
Jul.28’51,p28)._ Vermont representa- 
tives introduced legislation in Congress 
that would compel the federal govern- 
ment to comply with state tax laws, and 
the Treasury recommended passage of 
the bill. 

° 
Ford of Canada will lay off about 2,- 
000 workers and cut the work week 
in its Windsor (Ont.) plant to four 
days, effective Aug. 31. The layoff, in- 
duced by a shrinkage in the market 
for cars and trucks, will lower the 
Windsor plant payroll to 10,000 work- 
ers. 

° 
Crude oil output from Texas wells next 
month will be permitted—for the first 
time in history—to exceed 3-million 
bbl. a day. The Texas Railroad Com- 
mission set the daily average at $3,059,- 
376 following a warning by Petroleum 
Administration for Defense that more 
output is needed to fill the gap left by 
the shutdown of Abadan refinery in 
Iran. 

° 
Titanium ingots of over 2 tons will be 
poured before the end of the year at 
Titanium Metals Corp. of America’s 
new plant in Henderson, Nev. (BW— 
Aug.11’51,p30). Up to now batches of 
half a ton have been the largest that 
could be made. 
® 
started a two-year, 
“multimillion-dollar” expansion and 
mode nization program at its Pains- 
ville {Ohio) plant. The program is 
intended to more than double present 
capacity for producing caustic soda 
and chlorine by the electrolytic method. 
It also involves construction of a new 
plant to produce perchlorethylene. 


Diamond Alkali 
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Utilities that have purchased 
C-E Reheat Boilers 
in the past five years 


NUMBER 

OF BOILERS 
Alabama Power accuse 2 
Boston Edison Co. : — 
Carolina Power & Light Co. 
Central Hudson Gas & Elec. Co. 
Central Illinois Public Serv. Co. 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
Cleveland Electric Illum. Co. 
Connecticut Light & Power Co. 
Dayton Power & Light Co. 
Delaware Power & Light Co 
Duke Power Co........................ 
Electric Energy Inc..................... 
Florida Power & Light Co 
illinois Power Co. 
Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
Long Island Lighting Co. 
Metropolitan Edison Co............. 
N. Y. State Electric & Gas Co. 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co....... 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Public Service Elec. & Gas Co... 
Rochester Gas & Elec. Co. 
Rockland Light & Power Co. 
South Carolina Elec. & Gas Co. 
Southern California Edison Co. 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Union Electric Co 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co.... 
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... another reason why electricity wil 
continue to be AMERICA’S BIGGEST BARGAIN! 


By now nearly everybody knows that 
electricity is about the only important 
commodity that still costs less than it 
did prewar. But probably few people 
outside the power field know the rea- 
son for this amazing fact. 

It is that America’s electric utility 
industry has a long established policy 
of giving every possible encourage- 
ment to technological progress, and 
has been quick to invest its capital 
in any development that promised 
higher operating efficiency. Thus the 
utilities have been able to meet vastly 
increased fuel, operating and tax 
costs, and still sell kilowatt-hours at 
an average rate below that charged 
during the thirties. 

A case in point is “Reheat” — the 
major post-war trend in power sta- 
tion practice. Reheat is the word used 
to describe a steam cycle whereby 


steam, after having passed part way 
through the turbine, is returned to the 
boiler for reheating to its original 
temperature. With energy restored, it 
completes its work in the turbine with 
a marked gain in efficiency. 
Combustion Engineering — Super- 
heater, Inc. has played a leading role 
in developing the modern reheat 
boiler. Evidence of this is the accom- 
panying list of forward-looking utili- 
ties throughout the country which 
have selected C-E Reheat Boilers for 
their current expansion programs. 
The kind of design leadership 
which C-E has brought to the devel- 
opment of reheat boilers is indicative 
of what you can expect when you 
come to Combustion for your steam 
requirements ... whether utility or 
industrial ... whether power or proc- 
ess ... whether large or small. 8-500 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING — SUPERHEATER, INC. 


9 g Building * 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








COLLABORATION TURNED to discord as Green’s AFL and Murray’s CIO resumed 


their former estranged positions this week. 


AFL-CIO Split Overdramatized 


Federation's action in ending close relations with ClO 
is not going to alter basic union positions; it may even bring 
AFL-CIO unity closer. 


Everyone enjoys a good row. And 
when the falling-out pits the AFL 
against the CIO there are many—in- 
cluding many employers—to cheer the 
contestants on with fine impartiality. 
That’s what happened last week when 
the AFL let it be known that it is end- 
ing its close collaboration with the 
CIO. It ends joint action on the high- 
policy level. The federation is return- 
ing to an independent position. 
¢ Worry—But this week there were 
some sober second thoughts in man- 
agement circles. For industry has never 
quite made up its mind whether it 
would prefer to have the labor move- 
ment united or divided 

l'alk of a single confederation of all, 
or almost all, major U.S. unions raises 
the disquieting vision in management’s 
mind of a huge anti-employer power 
center. On principle, many are opposed 
to it. But the principle is somewhat 
abstract. In contrast to it is the alterna- 
tive of two competing 
houses of labor, each seeking to outdo 
the other in demonstrating militance, 
getting contract gains, and winning 
jurisdictional wars 


aggressively 
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Thus management is worried this 
week over whether it is going to be 
caught in the middle by the new labor 
schism. The best answer to how real 
its fears may prove to be lies in the 
reasons behind AF'L’s step and the con- 
sequences that are likely to flow 
from it. 
¢ No War—No resumption of bitter 
jurisdictional warfare between the labor 
groups is in the cards. The situation 
today is markedly different from the 
late thirties, when thousands of em- 
ployers were caught in a costly crossfire 
of union rivalry. 

When the CIO started, in 1936, its 
efforts to ‘organize the unorganized” 
stimulated the AFL to competitive ef- 
fort. Not only did the two fight for 
control of unorganized sections of in- 
dustry; their battling spilled over into 
areas where AFL or CIO unions were 
already established. Each sought both 
to win new ground and take over ground 
from its competitor, 

The opportunity for doing that—even 
if there were a disposition to do so— 
doesn’t exist today. Few areas ripe for 
organizing are left in the economy. 


And existing unions are firmly enough 
established to make efforts at poaching 
largely unrewarding. 

Besides, much of the zeal and fervor 
—indispensable attributes of successful 
organizing—has gone out of the union 
movement. These are no longer the 
heady times of unlimited opportunity 
for the professional organizer. Labor 
union membership has stayed pretty 
much on a plateau for approximately 
a decade. 

In contract gains, the possibility of 

one union dramatically out-doing its 
rival has become very slight. The pat- 
tern settlement is the style, and gov- 
ernment controls keep one organiza- 
tion from getting too far ahead of the 
pack. 
e CIO Needs AFL—It is clear, there- 
fore, that the AFL did not break its 
alliance with the CIO in order to free 
its hands for an old-fashioned slugging 
match. This is the basic reason for its 
action: 

AFL is convinced that the CIO needs 
the AFL much more than the AFL 
needs the CIO. AFL leaders think that 
ending collaboration now will force the 
CIO into seeking unity on the Federa- 
tion’s terms. 

There may be something to this rea- 
soning. It is an undoubted fact that the 
CIO has been doing some riding on 
the Federation’s coattails. Despite the 
numerical inferiority of the ClIO—6-mil- 
lion members to the AFL’s 8-million— 
they have shared prestige, appoint- 
ments, and everything else equally since 
the United Labor Policy Committee 
was formed last December. 

The whole ULPC idea is consistent 
with the CIO position favoring “func- 
tional unity” between the two organiza- 
tions. The AFL has stood for ‘organic 
unity” —meaning actual amalgamation. 
No incentive for organic unity existed 
while ULPC operated. 
¢ Jealousies—Behind the facade of 
ULPC harmony, differences existed that 
acerbated the Federation’s dissatisfac- 
tion with this CIO brand of unity. Jeal- 
ousies, however, also played their part. 
For example: 

¢ For every government appoint- 
ment that went to the AFL, one went 
to the CIO; and some of the people 
named by the CIO—O. A. Knight of 
the oil workers for one, who was named 
deputy to Manly Fleischman at NPA 
—were quite unpopular in Federation 
circles. 

e ULPC and its meetings gave 
CIO leaders a national, all-embracing 
labor forum. Some of its representa- 
tives, such as Reuther and Murray, ex- 
ploited it more effectively than their 
AFL counterparts. 

This kind of thing was true in many 
areas, and it made the AFL resentful. 
In such places as the policy headquar- 
ters of ECA, CIO’s representative is 
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PROCESS BULLETIN 


THE 


ROLER 





CORPORATION 
Votater Division 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING PRODUCT QUALITY AND LOWERING COSTS WITH GIRDLER EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


Flexible process engineering service for 
edible oil products 


LARGE majority of the margarine, 
lard, and other oil-base products 
made in the U. S. is produced with 
VOTATOR Processing Apparatus. The 
wide range of installations reflects the 
flexibility in Girdler engineering serv- 
ices and products. 

A project can be handled on a turnkey 
basis, or work can be done on any indi- 
vidual phase as either prime or sub- 
contractor. As sub-contractor, Girdler 
acts as engineering specialist and equip- 
ment supplier under the prime con- 
tractor. On any project in this country, 
a Girdler field engineer inspects the 
installation, starts up the process, and 
instructs plant personnel in operation. 


COMPLETE SERVICE 

Girdler's complete service covers 
process engineering and design, manu- 
facture or purchase of necessary equip- 
ment, and plant construction. For 
appraisal and execution of plans, 
Girdler’s Process Engineering Group 
can call on a large group of Girdler 
specialists, including architects, cost esti- 
mators, and chemical, mechanical, elec- 
trical, structural, and instrumentation 
engineers. 

Outstanding Girdler chemists and 
engineers in the fields of oil-processing 
and food technology have developed 
distinctive processes and apparatus for 
many plant operations—cooking, cool- 
ing, plasticizing, bleaching, hydrogenat- 
ing, winterizing, deodorizing. Their 
developmental experience and back- 
ground of successful installations 
equips them for efficient service on 
your problems: 

APPRAISAL CONTRACTS 

Where processors are considering the 


economics of expanding or modernizing 
existing plants, Girdler offers cost-plus 


VOTATOR Heat Exchange Processing Apparatus installation 


contracts covering preliminary engi- 
neering. This includes process recom- 
mendations, process flow diagrams, 
general equipment specifications, plot 
plans, cost estimates, and operating 
cost data, 

Such accurate and detailed data per- 
mits proper appraisal of cost and 
benefits of the plans being considered. 


VOTATOR HEAT EXCHANGE 
PROCESSING APPARATUS 

For top quality and uniformity of 
edible oil products, the trend is toward 
continuous processing with automatic 
control of product temperatures and 
pressures at all stages. 

The continuous, closedoperation with 
VOTATOR Heat Exchange Processing 
Apparatus eliminates product handling, 
prevents wastage of oil product and 


refrigerant, and reduces labor require- 
ments. Remarkable volume is accom- 
plished in a small floor area, since 
processing time is reduced drastically. 

Girdler's engineezing experience and 
Girdler’s VOTATOR Processing Appa- 
ratus can help you improve processing 
efficiency. Write for further information. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK TODAY! 


This 32-page 

book givesyouthe 

complete story of 

VOTATOR Process- 

ing Apparatus. 

Describes the 

processing of an 

amazing variety 

of food and Sndieotsied products. Contains 12- 

page technical section with valuable reference 

data and charts. Write for free copy today. 
VOTATOR—I.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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sell the best... 


sell Tunmtson 


Sell quality! Quality in materials—quality in manu- 
facturing! GUNNISON HOMES feature variety in 
designs, floor plans and exterior elevations . . . each 
home can be under roof in one day, ready for occu- 
pancy a short time later! Quick construction reduces 
skilled labor to a minimum! Above all, GUNNISON 
HOMES are permanent—built to endure the most 
strenuous treatment. Rigid testing, PLUS quality 
control all the way, assure soundness and strength 
in homes that are priced to suit the most mod- 
erate income. Yes, you sell the best when you sell 
GUNNISON ! 


Interim Financing is available to qualified GUNNI- 
SON Dealers! Choice dealerships are still available 
in some areas. Your personal inquiry is welcome — 
for complete information, write Dept. W-26. 
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young, vigorous, enthusiastic; AFL’s a 
semiretired old-timer with plenty of 
other union responsibilities to worry 
about. 

Under such circumstances, it was 
inevitable that the CIO become the 
more influential. And this was bitter 
tea to the AFL. 
¢ In Italy—At the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions meet- 
ing in Milan last month, CIO brassiness 
made AFL delegates really mad. For 
years, while the AFL fought Commun- 
ist unions abroad, the CIO had col- 
laborated with the Russians in the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 
When the CIO ended that phase and 
joined the AFL in the ICFTY, its past 
did not inhibit it from making a bid 
for leadership. It supported Victor ‘lew- 
son, the British delegate, for ICF’T'U’s 
presidency, while the AFL maintained 
that the organization’s head should be 
neither British nor American. 

CIO support helped Tewson get the 
job—and AFL delegates came back from 
Milan determined to raise questions 
about continuing the AFL-CIO alli- 
ance. 

When that question was raised at 
AFL’s executive council meeting in 
Montreal, there were enough other areas 
of discontent to make a one-sided ma- 
jority in favor of ending the alliance. 
Party politics—the fact that there are 
few Republicans in the AFL hierarchy 
and none in the CIO’s—had nothing 
to do with the divorce. 

The CIO’s response to AFL’s wholly 
unexpected action was first disbelief, 
then disappointment. It soon became 
defensive. ‘The CIO denied vehemently 
that it had blocked organic unity, in- 
sisting that the subject had never been 
raised in ULPC meetings. It disclaimed 
taking advantage of the alliance to get 
favorable appointments in government 
for its officers at the expense of the 
Federation. 

And it cited its support in Milan for 
AFL leader Matthew Woll as head of 
the American delegation to show it had 
gone along with the Federation. 

Only on the matter of Tewson’s 

candidacy for president of ICFTU did 
the CIO admit it had differed with the 
Federation. In explanation for its role 
it insisted that it was only going along 
with other unions on ICFTU’s execu- 
tive board in opposing the AFL’s posi- 
tion. 
e Merger?—For the present, the split 
will not have important practical effects 
for business. It does raise real problems 
for Washington. There, the question. of 
labor representation becomes a ticklish 
one again. 

In the end, however, the AFL 
firmly believes that the ending of 
friendly relations now will bring closer 
the day when the CIO and AFL will 
fully merge. 
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BUILT FOR INDUSTRIAL 
POWER NEEDS EVERYWHERE! 


Day-in, day-out! . . . developing 
maximum horsepower with a mini- 
mum of down time and at mini- 
mum operating cost! That’s the 
outstanding record of Chrysler 
Industrial Engines on the job! 


For Chrysler Industrial Engines 
are built solely for industrial use! 
They are designed and engineered 
to meet the specific working re- 


quirements of each type of equip- 
ment they power. Chrysler Indus- 
trial Engines can also be adapted 
to special regional operating con- 
ditions. 

A letter of inquiry will bring an 
engineer well qualified to discuss 
your particular application. Ad- 
dress: Industrial Engine Division, 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 31, Mich. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Chrysler Engines Power: 
Ditching Machines e Cranes 
e Truck Mixers e Shovels e 
Loaders @ Yarders e Road 
Pavers @ Concrete Mixers 
e Crane Carriers © Scoop 
Tractors 


INDUSTRY 


Chrysler Engines Power: 
Air Compressors ¢ Pumps @ 
Hoists © Derricks @ Tractors @ 
Generators e Arc Welders @ 


” Baling Machines ¢ Winches 


e Conveyors @ Tackle Blocks 


FARMING 


Chrysler Engines Power: 
Tractors e Combines e Hay 
Choppers « Gang Mowers 
¢ Spreaders e Pumps ¢ Feed 
Mills © Irrigation Equipment 
e Orchard Sprayers e 
Sprinklers 


PD 


‘CHRYSLER 


OTHER FIELDS — 


Chrysler Engines Power: 
Locomotives @ Fire Pumps ¢ 
Motor Coaches e Drilling 
Equipment @ Pulp Machines 
@ Snow Plows e Oil Well 
Pumps and Drillers ¢ Street 
Flushers @ Air Conditioning 
Equipr 
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Elections 


Participating Unions 
On the Ballot 


TOTALS: 


N 
° 
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MMSW — AFL 
ClO Steel Workers 
Workers 


MMSW — AFL Federal Labor Union 
CIO Steel Workers 
CIO Steel Workers 
CIO Gas, Coke & Chem. 
Workers 
- Auto Workers 
MMSW — Gas, Coke & Chem. 
Workers 
MMSW — CIO Steel Workers 
MMSW — Steel.Workers & 
Unaff. Machinists 
MMSW — Unaffiliated Machinists 


shows how the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
The table above Workers Union has fared since it was 
kicked out of CIO in November, 1949, for being Communist- 


WINNERS 


Unaffiliated 
No Union 


~ 
w 


to slice away part of MM&SW’s jurisdiction. 
trast to the other, Communist-dominated unions expelled by 
CIO, MM&SW has done well—remarkably well. 


VOTES RECEIVED 


No Union 


i 


Unaffiliated 


2 

w 

~ 
nD 
nw 
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In striking con- 


It has cap- 


dominated. It’s a record of NLRB elections in which MM&SW 
participated. MM&SW has had to compete with 17 other unions, 
all eager to cash in on the labeling of MM&SW as Red, all eager 


tured more votes than all its rivals put together and is only 
slightly less strong today than 22 months ago. Now it’s threaten- 
ing a nationwide copper strike. 


Red Metal Union Riding High 


Kederal mediators won a temporary 
respite this week from the threatened 


stoppage of all U. S. copper production. 


A strike deadline has been moved for- 
ward to Aug. 27 by the independent, 
ex-Cl1O, Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
Union 

Along with some AFL unions em- 
ployed in copper production and smelt- 
ing, MM&SW is after a whopping wage 
increase and insists it won’t take no for 
an answer. 

When any Washington committee 
probes into Communist sore spots in 
the labor movement, it invariably ends 
up pointing the finger at four unions. 
I'hese four are not the sum total of 
Communist-infested unionism. But they 
are four unions that operate in fields 
vital to the nation’s security. 

e The Red Four—The first of the four 
cited is usually the union of longshore- 
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men presided over by Harry Bridges. 
The consensus is that Bridges is so 
firmly entrenched that there is hardly 
any effective anti-Communist activity 
or challenge to his leadership within his 
jurisdiction. ‘The CIO, which expelled 
him and his union almost two years 
ago, has thus far judged it bootless to 
contest his sovereignty. 

The second of the four is the UE— 
United Electrical, Radio, & Machine 
Workers—also expelled from the CIO 
for being “Red.” UE is fighting a de- 
fensive battle against a ClO-chartered 
rival and is having a hard time (BW— 
Jun.17’50,p112). It is predictable that 
the VE will be less and less an impor- 
tant factor in the key electrical manu- 
facturing industry. 

The third of the four is also a mere 
shadow of its former self: The American 
Communications Workers. It holds a 


few entrenchments in eastern telegraph, 
wireless, and cable offices, but is no 
longer the threat it once was in the 
communications industry. It is defi- 
nitely on the way out. 

But the fourth of the strategically 
placed “Red” unions is far from being 
on the skids. The MM&SW, warring 
with both powerful rival unions and the 
vital nonferrous metals industry, has 
still managed to stay strong, tough, and 
dangerous. 

e Warlike Tradition—Like no other 
union in the labor universe, Mine-Mill, 
as it is known, has a living tradition. It 
is the direct descendant of the Western 
Iederation of Miners, one of the most 
radical, colorful, and violent unions ever 
to operate on American soil. Tinged 
with the philosophy of anarchism and 
syndicalism, the Western Federation 
was born in the heat of what was virtu- 
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ally a civil war: in the Ada County, 
Idaho, jail in 1892. 

It was there that leaders of embat- 
tled lead and silver miners were impris- 
oned after a lockout by employers had 
led to pitched battles and more than a 
dozen killings in Coeur d’Alene. From 
that bloody beginning, the Western 
Federation went on to fight what was 
almost a class war at Cripple Creek, 
Leadville, Telluride, Denver, and Butte 
—names that make chapter-headings in 
the history of labor violence in the 
U.S. And names—this is what is of con- 
temporary importance—that arc still 
celebrated in song, story, and oration by 
miners in the West. 

In the legend-breeding air of the 
frontier mining towns, the Western 
Federation took on heroic stature. It 
still lives in the mind, memory, or 
imagination of thousands of miners 
who think of it as some institution- 
alized St. George that did battle with 
the dragon of oppression. 
¢ Watchwords—It is this intangible as- 
set that Mine-Mill possesses and uses so 
effectively. Charges that its leaders are 
Communist are deflected by reminding 
members how leaders of the Western 
Federation were attacked as radicals. 
Challenges by other unions—such as the 
steel workers and auto workers—are 
beaten back by proclaiming that all 
must stand together against invasions 
by alien Pittsburgh and Detroit factory 
workers. 
¢ Challenge—Now it is facing its most 
serious attack. CIO’s steelworkers man- 
aged to organize the smelters of Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining at Garfield, 
Utah. The steel union felt it had to 
show it could deliver more to its mem- 
bers than the outcast Mine-Mill. It de- 
manded from AS&R a substantial wage 
increase plus a job evaluation program, 
common in steel but unknown in cop- 
per, that would push wage rates up fur- 
ther. 

When the company refused, the CIO 
struck. An appeal from President Tru- 
man got the union back to work and 
got the dispute before the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board—the first dispute that the 
board has tackled (BW—Aug.4’51,p32). 
The board is now formulating recom- 
mendations. It is generally assumed 
that these recommendations will give 
the CIO something to crow about. 
¢ Top Dog or Else—It is in anticipa- 
tion of such an outcome that the Mine- 
Mill has reacted with the threat to close 
down the entire copper industry. It re- 
fuses to be topped by any rival union. 
If it doesn’t get what it wants (pay in- 
creases from 20¢ to 30¢ an hour, indus- 
trywide), it will not be deterred by 
considerations of copper’s importance 
to the defense effort. It will raise the 
battlecry of Coeur d’Alene—and feel 
confident that its 68,000 hardy mem- 
bers will respond. 
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New Freight Route 
saves 69 MILES 


° FAST Ep 


Bee a - c ~ | 
& U R L | fe G T re ] N —— 
CONNECTS East St. Louis 


KANSAS CITY aad ST. LoUIS Interchange 
GATEWAYS 


The new, short route between Kansas City and 
St. Louis-East St. Louis enables the Burling- 
ton to give freight shippers the benefits of: 
¢ Faster freight schedules in both directions. 
¢ Overnight as well as morning-to-evening 
service both ways. 
e Early team track placement for overnight wary 
or daytime shipments. pon ey 
e Better connections with other railroads. 
e A 65-mile shorter route than before. 
e Improved service on transcontinental and 
St. Louis-Kansas City shipments. 
All of these advantages are yours when you spe- 
cify BURLINGTON... the Preferred Route... 
between St. Louis-East St. Louis and Kansas City. 


BURLINGTON LINES—EVERYWHERE WEST 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver City Railway 





CONDITIONED AIR REDUCES RISK 
IN ATOMIC “HOT LAB" 


Can you improve your operations with air conditioning? 


Industrial research with radioactive 
isotopes has grown by leaps and 
bounds. This rapid increase created 
a greater need for protection from 
radioactivity. Industrial engineers 
and atomic scientists at one plant 
solved this problem with a carefully 
designed air conditioning system. 


Measures taken to prevent contam- 
ination consisted of dividing the plant 
into three major areas, according to 
the degree of radioactivity: (1) “‘hot,”’ 
(2) ‘‘semi-hot,”’ (3) ‘‘cold.”’ In order 
to prevent contamination, it was ex- 
tremely important that direction of 
air flow be from ‘‘cold” to “‘hot’’ areas. 
The air conditioning system installed 
accomplishes this and also assures the 
use of 100% outside air, completely 
avoiding use of recirculated air. The 
design program for the “hot”? area 
also called for maintenance of 70°F. 
in the winter, with a relative humidity 
of 35%. In the summer, temperature 
varies between 72° and 80°F., while 
the relative humidity is kept at 50%. 
As a result, laboratory technicians 
ean carry on their important research 
in complete safety ... with an added 
bonus of comfort. 

Today, more and more manufac- 
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turers are looking into controlled tem- 
perature and humidity, as well as re- 
frigeration, to ease production prob- 
lems... improve products... reduce 
costs. Why not get your engineers’ 
recommendations on air conditioning 
or refrigeration in your operations? 
When you do, ask about equipment 
designed to use “‘Freon’”’ safe refriger- 
ants. Well known for their safety, effi- 
ciency and economy, “‘Freon’’ refriger- 
ants are the logical choice in almost 
all types of installations. E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), ‘‘Kinetie” 
Chemicals Division, Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 


QU PONT 


86. U. 5. paT.OFF 


Better Things for Better Living... through Chemistry 





SAFE REFRIGERANTS 


“Freon” is Du Pont's registered trade-mark 
for its fluorinated hydrocarbon refrigerants. 














Higher Wages ... 


. . will be allowed by 
ODM in special cases to per- 
suade labor to shift into high-pri- 
ority industries. 


Behind a new set of Office of Defense 
Mobilization wage regulations lurks 
what becomes the biggest labor prob- 
lem of 1952: It’s manpower, or what is 
academically known as an overemployed, 
immobile labor force. 

Today there are barely enough work- 
ers available to man the civilian enter- 
prises and the defense “ag In the 
near future, defense plant expansion 
will require manpower that can’t -be 
supplied from the thinning reserve of 
unemployed. In order to get the high- 
priority industries operating at opti 
mum, employed labor will have to be 
shifted. And it won’t shift easily. 

Hence ODM _ has approved using 
wage incentives to move labor. ‘To be 
sure, its approval is hedged and quali 
fied with conditions. But the hand- 
writing on the wall is clear and unmis- 
takable: Without the reserve of labor 
we had for World War II, and without 
the manpower controls it was possible 
to impose because we were at war, we'll 
be using wage lures to move workers. 
e Past Experience—To get that done 
last time, this is what we worked with: 

¢ A pool of 7-million unemployed, 
interested primarily in jobs—any jobs. 

¢ Employment stabilization agree- 
ments, policed by labor-management 
committees and backed by the author- 
ity of the War Manpower Commission. 
These were designed to control job 
separations and hires in vital industry. 

e Increased powers for the United 
States Employment Service. In many 
arcas employers had to fill jobs through 
USES referrals. 

¢ Manpower ceilings, fixed and 
supervised by WMC and the procure- 
ment services. 

¢ The draft—perhaps the most im- 
portant incentive of all. 

As of now, either these factors do 
not exist, or they have no real influence. 
The only important allocator of man- 
power is wage differentials. 
¢ODM Demands—ODM’s action in 
providing that there may be above- 
ceiling wage increases in “rare and un- 
usual” cases is recognition of this fact. 
Washington hopes only that the “rare 
and unusual” doesn’t become “common 
and ordinary.” To fend against that 
possibility, ODM will demand iron-clad 
guarantees from all interested agencies 
and parties that only the higher wage 
lure will get an essential plant fully 
manned, that noneconomic devices 
won’t work, 
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An Example of 
CHECK MOTION 
e.in which a swinging 
movement is stopped 
at a predetermined 
position. 


If it needs to behave like a latch, a lock, o: ? 
we can create it...mass produce it...WITH STAMPINGS! 


What kind of a motion device is required in cialized manufacturing approach suggest 
your product? Doesit need to latch, lock,catch new possibilities for improving the safety, 
ortrip? Must it slide,swing or rotate? Should it performance or salability of your product. 
operate by a spring, a cam, a lever or a pedal? If so, our engineers 

Our specialty is designing such devices to would like to discuss 
perform in almost any manner the job re- these possibilities with 
quires. And when it comes to manufacturing, you. Or write for a 
we mass produce them by stamping—to copy of our booklet, 
unusually close tolerances. And we can keep ‘‘We Make Motions”, 
the price surprisingly low. which further explains 

Perhaps this design experience and spe- our facilities. 


oe ee See » DEPT. 8, GENERAL OFFICES: 2130 WEST 110 STREET © CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


WE MAKE MOTIONS 





The home of “Quality Controlled” fasteners 
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© Bolts are symbolic of 
all types of fasteners. And fasteners 
are, indeed, giants of industry. For 
the startling fact is that OVER 2% 
OF THE STEEL PRODUCED IS 
USED TO FASTEN THE REST 
TOGETHER! 

That’s why “It pays to pay atten- 
tion to fasteners”— to select care- 
fully for your particular needs. 

As leaders in the fastener indus- 
try, Lamson & Sessions holds the 
key to the solution of many fasten- 
er problems. Our experience and 
facilities are always at your disposal. 


THE LAMSON & SESSIONS CO. 
1979 W. 85 St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


Cleveland & Kent, O. » Birmingham « Chicago 
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A Quick Appraisal 
Of the Labor Market 


~ “The relationship between living costs 


and wages 1s more important than ever 
under the latest government wage-con- 
trol policy (BW—Aug.11"51,p19).  Un- 
der it, hourly rates will be allowed to 
go up in line with the percentage rise 
in c-of-l figures. 

So this charted relationship continues 
to be the main thing in BUSINESS WEEK’S 
quarterly labor-market balance sheet. 
It points up trends, as it did three 
months ago (BW—May26’51,p32), that 
every employer should keep in mind. 


|. Earnings Catch Up 


Factory hourly earnings caught up 
with c of | in 1951’s second quarter. 

BLS figures show a 9% increase in 
c of 1 in the year ended June 30, 1951. 
During the same period, average hourly 
factory earnings rose 10%—from an av- 
erage of $1.43 to $1.60 an hour. 

During the first six months of 1951, 
living costs rose 2% while average 
hourly earnings went up 3%. This 
does not mean there won’t be pay 
raises under the new contro! formula. 
That 3% might have been charged 
against the allowable 10% rise in 1950. 


ll. Hours Are Off 


The factory work week edged down 
slightly in the second quarter of 1951] 


hours worked in June about 
equaled the number worked in June, 
1950. On the average, the work weck 
for the first six months of this year 
was 2.5% higher than in the first half 
of 1950. 


—§0 


Ill. Employment Rises 


Manufacturing employment at the 
end of the second quarter was up 8% 
over mid-1950. Most of the gain came 
in durables (up 12.5%) as compared 
with nondurables (up only 3%). Ord- 
nance and allied workers gained the 
most—approximately 76% during the 
year. 

Hirings for the second quarter were 
at the same rate as in the April-June 
quarter of 1950—but hirings ran sub- 
stantially higher for the first six months 
of this year as compared with 1950. 
Separations (quits and firings) dropped 
sharply in the second quarter, but also 
ran substantially higher than last year 
over the six-month period. 


IV. Strike Idleness Drops 


More strikes started in the first half 
of 1951 than in the first six months 
of 1950. For the most part, they lasted 
a shorter time and involved fewer work- 
ers. So substantially fewer mandays of 
work were lost in strikes. 
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Why let rust—the most destructive enemy of American Industry — 
rob you of expensive, hard-to-replace machines, tanks, stacks, 
fences, pipe, metal sash, fire escapes, and other valuable equipment? 


Use RUST-OLEUM in your plant to protect your property. For 25 
years RUST-OLEUM has proved its capacity to stop rust for many 
nationally known manufacturers. Its tough, pliable, rust-resisting 
film gives excellent protection that prevents rust losses under 
many difficult rust-producing conditions—salt air, dampness, 
industrial fumes, and general weathering. 


RUST-OLEUM can be applied even over rusted surfaces. It is not 
necessary to remove all the rust. Just remove scale and loose rust 
by sharp scrapers and wire brushes. You save time and labor on 
maintenance because no chemical precleaning or sand blasting is 
usually required. 

A qualified RUST-OLEUM specialist will be glad to survey your 
rust problems and help you develop a program of plant-wide rust 
control to defer many costly replacements—to conserve the avail- 
able supply of new metal for national defense. 

Industrial Distributors in principle cities of the United States and 
Canada carry complete stocks for immediate delivery. Plan your 
needs — order now/ See our complete catalog in Sweet’s which 
also tells the nearest source of supply. Or, write on your company 
letterhead for full information. Beautifies as it 


a 
RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION pe PROTECTS 
2423 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois a 

tee) COLORS, 


SE Aluminum and White 


"Rigid Economy, Mon!” 


Available in many 





Red-Proof Radio... 


.. is AFRA’s aim. It will 
boot out Communist-branded 


performers, to prevent further 
blacklisting by radio and TV. 


The American Federation of Radio 
Artists (AFL) took strong steps last 
week to purge itself of Communists 
and party-liners. Convention delegates 
in Milwaukee voted to uphold a new 
AFRA constitutional amendment de- 
signed to bar Communists from the air 
—and to prevent further industry black- 
lists. The voting climaxed a long and 
heated debate. 
¢ Jean Muir Incident—Ever since Gen- 
eral Foods dropped actress Jean Muir 
from a radic show last year, radio and 
television performers have been wor- 
ried. Miss Muir was canceled out as a 
“controversial personality’ —because she 
had been named as a supporter of or- 
ganizations listed as subversive (BW — 
Sep.16’50,p26). 

Such big national radio and T'V users 
at Ford, Kraft, Procter & Gamble, and 
Philco have got themselves involved in 
arguments because their shows used 
performers who were similarly “contro- 
versial.”” Some program directors have 
resisted pressure on the Communist 
problem, maintaining it is downright 
silly to get excited over the politics of a 
singer, an accordionist, or a comedian— 
and nothing short of persecution to 
discriminate against them for “political” 
reasons. 
¢ Near Calamity—The belief that Com- 
munist radio performers are dangerous 
to national security rests on a fantastic 
incident in radio’s history: the Orson 
Welles broadcast in the fall of 1938. 

Welles was then producer of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System’s dra- 
matic series called Mercury Theater, 
and he had picked for this particular 
program H. G. Wells’ science fiction 
piece, The War of the Worlds. Part of 
the play involved a completely prepos- 
terous invasion of the planet Earth by 
mythical men from Mars. 
¢ Forewarmed—Producer Welles care- 
fully introduced his program for what 
it was: a pure excursion of the imagina- 
tion. Whether the Welles introduction 
was lost on the audience, whether thou- 
sands tuned the program in late, or 
whether the magic of radio gave it the 
urgency of reality, no one ever knew. 
The result, however, approached na- 
tional panic. 

Thousands, perhaps millions, actu- 
ally believed that the Martians had 
landed. The hysteria was nationwide. 
Women fainted, men ran, telephone 
switchboards at newspapers, and other 
information sources were inundated by 
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“SEPARATION CENTER” FOR SURFACE MOISTURE 


THE PATENTED DECK on the Hewitt- 
Robins Eliptex Dewaterizer is 
available with openings as re- 
quired down to %-millimeter. 
Three-way vibration tosses the 
material forward over the dams; 
deck depressions speed drainage. 


Surface moisture removal is essential in 
processing many bulk materials. Effec- 
tive dewatering at required speeds and 
capacities is a Hewitt-Robins specialty. 

The Eliptex Dewaterizer® . . .a Hewitt- 
Robins “‘first’’ . . . has proved its versa- 
tility in removing surface liquid from 
bulky solids, granular materials and fibers 
alike—and for recovering solids, effluent, 
or both. Unique vibratory action and 
patented deck* assure consistent, eco- 
nomical performance in “‘damp-drying’”’ 
coal, petroleum coke, slurry, wood bark 
or pulp, aggregates, fine limestone or 
other wet substances. 


If dewatering bulk materials is vital to 
your production . . . if inadequate re- 
moval of surface moisture affects product 
quality, output or economy .. . it will be 
worth while to explore the space- and 
labor-saving advantages of the Hewitt- 
Robins Eliptex Dewaterizer. 


Hewitt-Robins has long been a pioneer 
in the development of vibrating machin- 
ery for dewatering, sizing, purifying and 
shaking out bulk materials—and for sal- 
vaging fines from waste. If any of these 
problems are yours, we invite you to 
make them ours. 


*U.8. Patents 2,200,724 & 2,457,618 


HEWITT if} ROBINS 


Executive Offices: 370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 
ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and de ing 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing and engineering of materials handling systems 
HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION: Restfoam® mattresses, pillows and comfort-cushioning 








Hewitt-Robins is participating in the t and fi 


ing of Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corporation 
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B-36 shock strut forging 





makes two point landing 


with R&M flight control 


At Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., one man “flies” these 

8400-lb. forgings into position between lathe centers by means 
of a 10-button “flight control” panel. 

This control enables the operator to raise or lower the hooks 
on the two electric hoists independently or simultaneously a 
fraction of an inch at a time, and also control the double girder 
4-motor overhead traveling crane—a big advantage in 

handling these giant forgings with a light touch. 

Whether you are handling guns or butter, take it up with R & M. 
An expert survey of your requirements by our nearby R & M 
representative involves no obligation, and usually results in 
faster products handling—for less money. 


Write for Bulletin No. B8I1W 
TAKEN AT 
ROBBINS |& M YFRS MOTORS HOISTS CRANES 
ital FANS MOYNO PUMPS 
HOIST AND CRANE DIVISION, J SPRINGFIELD 99, OHIO 
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calls from frightened people who 
wanted guidance. 

¢ Hard to Forget—What happened has 
never been forgotten by those whose 
business is watching potential sabotage. 
Many of them fear that anyone with 
access to a microphone, intent on de- 
moralizing the nation, need only inter- 
rupt a program with an announcement 
that would say, for example: “An atom 
bomb has fallen on Boston. Unidenti- 
fied atom-carrying planes are winging 
their way inland and down the coast.” 

Such a possibility gives everyone the 
shudders. Hence, the unofficial en- 
couragement to radio from high quar- 
ters to be vigilant. 
¢ Vulnerable—Many performers are 
vulnerable to any blacklist based on 
past support of organizations now rec- 
ognized as Communist fronts. What- 
ever their politics, performers in search 
of goodwill have always been joiners. 

Hoping to bar drastic blacklisting of 
performers, AFRA promised the radio 
and television industry it would clean 
house. Last week it made good on the 
promises. 
¢ Bars Against Reds—It did it through 
a new constitutional amendment 
adopted by a 2,118 to 457 mail vote 
of AFRA’s 7,000 members. ‘The 
amendment bars from union member- 
ship: 

1) Anyone proved in court to have 
been a Communist at any time after 
Dec. 31, 1945. 

2) Anyone “named or identified as 
a Communist” by the State Dept., Jus- 
tice Dept., or FBI. 

(3) Anyone who in the future be- 
longs to any organization listed as sub- 
versive by the U. S. Attorney General 
or “any duly constituted government 
agency.” Anyone who contributes to 
such an organization or who _ lends 
“name or talents” to it. 

Since it’s all but impossible for a per- 
former to appear on radio or I'V if he 
or she isn’t an AFRA member, the 
union action means that anyone kicked 
out by AFRA is through as far as good 
jobs on radio and 'T'V are concerned. 
¢ Too Tough?—Because of the serious- 
ness of the action, a delegation from 
the New York local of AFRA urged 
that the newly adopted rules be cased 
right away. For instance, it said, the 
ban on Communists shouldn't be retro- 
active; it should apply only to those 
proved to be party members after the 
effective date of the new constitutional 
amendment. 

Moreover, the group said, the sole 
fact that a member is “named or iden- 
tified” as a Communist by a federal 
agency shouldn’t bar him from mem- 
bership. 

But convention delegates in Milwau- 
kee didn’t agree. They voted down the 
protest—and a proposal to stay the new 
regulations—by 165 to 108. 
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The fifth in a new series of advertisements designed to tell the G-E Silicone Story to industry. 


HOW YOU PROFIT FROM G-E SILICONES’ 





G-E SILICONE 
ANTI-FOAM AGENTS 


control foaming in the paint, 
chemical processing and pe- 
troleum industries. Only mi- 
nute quantities are needed, 
and these do not affect the 
quality of the treated fluids. 








General Electric silicones find many important uses in industry because 
of the valuable surface characteristics which they impart. 

For example, a silicone coating on electrical insulators helps prevent 
arcing by reducing the formation of dirt and moisture. A silicone film on 
the electron tubes of hearing aids discourages static-making moisture. 
Silicone-treated bottles and needles retard clotting in blood collecting. 

Silicones check foaming in chemical processes, too; and, although they 
are more often used to obtain release from sticking, they can be made to do 
just the opposite—to serve as heat-resistant adhesives. 

Interesting new applications for silicones are being discovered almost 
from day to day. 
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HOW CAN YOU USE G-E SILICONES PROFITABLY? 


Valuable surface characteristics are but one of the outstanding basic 
properties of G-E silicones. Others include an amazing resistance to 
heat and cold, inertness to chemical reaction, and the ability to pro- 
vide release from sticking. If you have a problem which any of these 
qualities will solve, investigate G-E silicones. Write for details on 
how they may meet your specific requirements to Section N-2, 
Chemical Department, General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 
(in Canada: Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto.) - 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


G-E SILICONE 
GREASE 


is used to coat spark plugs, 
thereby preventing arcing 
and shorting in the presence 
of moisture. Silicones have 
many uses as dielectrics. 








PRODUCTION 


BEFORE 





It used to take two of these 150-hp. boilers to 
heat the plant of Norwich Industries, Inc. 


eid 


NOW 


Radiant glass heating panels installed in plant walls 
(left) keep the company’s hammer makers warm. 


| Glass Panel Heats Like the Sun 


When wintry winds hit central New 
York State next vear, electricity will 
take over the heating job that coal 
has had for more than 100 years at 
Norwich Industries, Inc., in Norwich, 
N. Y. NI’s newly installed heating 
system—electrically heated glass panels 

will cut the company’s heating bill by 


1 To install heating panel, worker first 
hammers screw holes in the wall. 
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thousands of dollars and give more 
healthful, less troublesome heat, too. 
Ihis is one of the first industrial uses 
of radiant glass heat. It has been used 
in homes and commercial buildings for 
several years. 

¢ 80% Radiation—Continental Radiant 
Glass Heating Corp. of New York City, 


2 With junction box in place, he mounts 
the back pan of the heater. 


which makes the heating panels being 
installed by NI, says its system is truly 
radiant heating. Heart of the panel is 
the glass plate, onto the back of which 
has been fused an aluminum grid. Elec- 
tricity passes through the aluminum 
and heats the glass to over 300 F. But 
instead of converting some of the elec- 


3 Then he adjusts the back pan into place 


and screws it against the wall. 
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tricity to light—as your electric toaster 
does—the glass panel tums it all into 
heat. The glass lengthens and distorts 
the infrared rays so that they behave 
like rays of the sun. Instead of heating 
the air, they heat the objects they strike. 

About 80% of the heat released by 
conventional steam radiators warms up 
the air, and 20% is radiant heat. The 
warmth generated by Continental’s 
panels divides up just the other way— 
20% to heat the air and 80% to 
radiation. 

You've probably been exposed to 
radiant heating many times without 
recognizing it as such. Can you recall 
perspiring in your overcoat on a sunny 
but cold winter day? That was solar 
radiant heating. If you walked around 
the corner into the shade, it was so 
cold that you forgot all about shedding 
the coat. Like Continental’s glass 
panels, the sun sent out rays that 
warmed you and other objects they 
struck, but they hardly warmed the air 
at all; the air got its heat by convection. 
* Cheaper to Buy—The building in 
which Norwich Industries has been 
making hammers since 1831 has been 
heated by steam from two 150-hp. 
boilers (picture, page 44). The boilers 
and plumbing system were fast going 
to pot. W. E. Curran, Norwich presi- 
dent, thought about replacing them 
with an oil burner. That would have 
cost about $25,000. Then he found 
that for $6,000 he could get enough 
radiant glass heaters to heat his whole 
40,000-sq. ft. plant—48 wall panels and 
16 portable heaters. 
¢ Cheaper to Run—He also found that 
these electric heaters would be cheaper 
to operate than coal. For the past two 
years, it took $10,000 to $11,000 of coal 
per year to heat the plant. Curran esti- 
mates that it will cost him about $8,000 
a year using electricity. That’s based 
on location in an area of fairly cheap 


Next, he wires in front of heating panel, 
hinged at the top of the pan. 
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electricity. He'll also save another 
$4,000 a year because he won’t need 
a fireman to feed coal to the boilers. 
Even the building service union rec- 
ognizes this saving. Local 32B of the 
—- Service Employees Inter- 
national Union (AFL) dispensed with 
the services of two of its own union 
poms when it installed radiant glass 
eating in an office building it owns 
and occupies in midtown New York. 
If oil heat were used, 32B would have 
run up a bill of $5,000 for fuel and 
$9,000 in salaries for a superintendent 
and an assistant. Its electricity bill for 
heating is $3,500 annually, so it saves 
$10,500 yearly on operating expenses. 
¢ Off and On—There’s another saving 
in this type of heating, less measurable 
but important in the long run. If 
you're using only part of a plant, if 
part of the staff is working overtime in 
one or two rooms, you don’t have to 
heat the whole building—as you would 
if you had steam heat. You can just 
leave on those units you need. Since 
the panels heat up instantaneously, you 
don’t have to keep them going all night. 
It’s planned to use radiant glass heat 
in the Paducah: (Ky.) atom plant. It 
has already been installed in such 
places as St. Timothy’s church in Los 
Angeles and in the offices of Standard 
Oil of California’s Culver City plant. 
It is even used in tug boats, ships, and 
yachts. 
‘e Home Market—But the biggest mar 
ket for the heaters is in homes. Con- 
tinental has already made over 100,000 
home installations. Radiant glass heat- 
ing is due to be installed in homes 
built by U. S. Steel near its new mill 
at Morrisville, Pa. 
e Three Sizes—The panels come in 
three sizes: 16 in. x 24 in. (1,000 watt 
size), 15 in. x 20 in. (625 watt size), 
and 6 in. x 27 in. (450 watt base board 
panel). The two larger sizes can be re- 


5 Finally, he screws glass and aluminum 
reflector panel into the back pan. 
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Busiest Men 


get 


with 
AIM PLICALL 


Intercommunication 


talk to anyone in your 


business in 2 SECONDS! 


When the “pressure” is on, and 
minutes count—America’s 
busiest businessmen get things 
done fast with Electronic 
AMPLICALL Intercom- 
munication. Just the 

touch of a button gives you 

instant speaking contact with 

anyone in your business. Rou- 

tine flows swiftly, with less 

effort and greater efficiency. 


| AMPLICALL two-way speech 
| between departments keeps 


personnel on the job— 

eliminates switch- 

board jams—turns 

wasted time into working 
time. AMPLICALL helps get 
more work done for every: 
operations dollar spent — 
proves it in thousands of 
busy American plants and 
offices. Write for complete 
details on AMPLICALL Elec- 
tronic Intercommunication. 


See Your Phone Book 
To locate your nearest 
AMPLICALL specialist, 
look in the “Intercommu- 
nication” section of your 
classified directory, or 
write direct. 


n Systems (cont d) 
NICATION SYSTEMS 


=. om a 

§ RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 

4 3523-B Addison St., Chicago 18, Illinois 
(CJ Send’complete details on AMPLICALL, 


() Send your representative. No obligation. 
Nome....+++ 
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“at last—a valve that fills 
all our requirements” 


GAL G- RON-LU 
LIFT-PLUG VALV 


These valves are credited with out- 
standing performance in such extremely 
severe services as: highly corrosive chem- 
icals (HF and H.SO.) in refinery alkylation 
units; a process plant operating at 1600 
degrees F. and at practically absolute 
vacuum; a producing oil well where it was 
required to operate daily at 6500 Ibs. 
pressure. Obviously, with a good record 
on these services, the Cameron Non-Lubri- 
cated Lift-Plug Valve fills run-of-the-mill 
valve requirements in a walk. 


The novel mechanical features of this 
valve include a separate and renewable 
seat which permits any desired trim for 
special and facilitates 
without removing the valve from the line. 
Being non-lubricated, it requires no pe- 
riedic attention and saves maintenance 
expense. Also, this feature is particularly 


services 


repairs: 


desirable in a wide range of services, 
from food processing plants to aviation 
gasoline refineries, where it is essential 
to keep valve lubricants out of the line 
product. 


Send today for a copy of the Cameron 
Valve Catalog. It tells the complete story 
of this truly remarkable valve. 


Plug Actuator 
which lifts, turns 
and seats plug in 
% turn of 
operating 
lever. 


Separate! 
renewable 
mt . « 
easily changed 
without removing 
valve from line. 


IRON WORKS, INC, 


?. 


©. BOX 1212, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Export: 74 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. Represented in the sterling area by: 
British Oilfield Equipment Co., Ltd., Duke’s Court, St. Jame’s, London S.W.1, England 





cessed into the wall or mounted on the 
wall surface (pictures, page 44). The 
number of panels needed for a house 
depends on its layout and construction. 
But as a rule of thumb, Continental 
engineers figure it takes one panel per 
1,000 cu. ft. of volume, plus one. An 
8,000-cu. ft. house (about seven rooms) 
will take about nine panels. 

¢ Home Cost—Cost of installing radi- 
ant heating panels depends on labor 
rates in the area. On the average it’s 
around $75 per panel. Of cpurse, a 
house that eliminates the boiler by go- 
ing to radiant heating will need a gas 
or electric water heater. 

Continental tells a potential cus- 
tomer to forget about radiant heat if his 
home is poorly insulated or if it is in an 
area with high electricity rates. 

Even though radiant heating now 
has a foothold in the market, such com- 
petitors as oil and gas don’t feel that 
it’s a real threat. It could make a fair 
showing, they say, in the West or 
Southwest where electric power is 
cheap and the winters are mild. But 
elsewhere, higher power costs, demand 
rates, and resistance from utilities can 
still send radiant’s potential market over 
to gas or oil heating. 

Radiant heating can usually compete 
with coal or oil if electricity rates are 
2¢ per kwh. or lower; above that it’s 
too expensive. Since the rate for this 
type of electricity in most areas is about 
14¢ per kwh., radiant glass heating has 
a broad potential market. 

In some areas utilities object to elec- 
tric house heating. They say it adds an 
electrical load during peak demand 
hours, so they have added a premium 
charge—a demand rate—to the base rate. 
But most seem to accept electrical 
home heating as something they'll have 
to learn to live with rather than resist. 
I’. A. Compton, vice-president of De- 
troit Edison Co., recently _ said, 
“Frankly, I become irritated when I 
hear that electric house heating is too 
great a problem and will raise havoc 
with our rate structure. . . . If our rates 
don’t fit electric house heating, then 
we haven't the proper rate structure.” 
¢ Safe for Ammunition—Radiant glass 
heating was born in France. It was the 
only kind of heat that was safe to use 
in the Maginot Line. The French 
wanted something that wouldn’t dry 
out the air because of the danger from 
ammunition and gun powder stored in 
the underground fort. Glass heating 
panels turned the trick. 

When Continental got the U. S. 
tights to the patents, it first put the 
glass panels to work in a portable heater 
and then in a plug-in clothes drier (BW 
—Nov.13’48,p70). In October, 1948, it 
offered the heating panel to the market. 
Last year the company grossed $1-mil- 
lion; this year it expects to pass the 
$3-million mark. 
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EIGHT PROMINENT 
COMPANIES OFFER 
NEW TYPE FIREDOORS 


Dusing and Hunt, Incorporated 
1927 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 7, N.Y. 
D&H “PYRODOR" (Meta! Face) 
F. L. Saino M facturing Comp 
70 W. Colorado Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





Eight manufacturers now offer firedoors approved by Underwriters’ 


“PERMASLAB” (Metal Face) 


Overly Manutacturing Company 
2943 Gleneden St., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
“OVERLY” (Metal Face) 


California Fireproof Door Company 
1923 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
“CALMETAL” (Metal Face) 


Guilbert, Incorporated 
1105 Frankford, Philadelphia 25, Po. 
“GUILBERT” (Metal Face Elevator Doors) 


Diebold, Incorporated 
Canton, Ohio 
“DIEBOLD” (Metal Face) 


United States Piywood Corporation 
55 W. 44th St., New York 18,N.Y. 
“WELDWOOD” (Wood Veneer Face) 
Owens-lilinois Glass Company 
Toledo 1, Ohio 

“KAYLO”™ (Wood Veneer Face) 





Laboratories and containing the material which has revolutionized 
the industry—Kaylo hydrous calcium silicate. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. is a recognized authority on 
what constitutes proper fire protection. Their approval of a product 
is assurance of protection. 

Kaylo calcium silicate is a lightweight, incombustible chemical 
compound (not glass). Used as the solid core of firedoors with either 
metal or wood veneer facings, it provides not only a barrier to flames, 
but a retardant to heat unequalled by core materials used in conven- 
tional firedoors. Its insulating value protects life as well as property. 

Kaylo-core metal doors also save steel. They require up to 60% 
less than so-called hollow metal firedoors. The Kaylo core is insoluble 
in water, does not warp, swell or shrink, resists rot and vermin. 

When buying or specifying firedoors for hotels, hospitals, schools, 
offices, factories, or any location where fire protection is needed—look 
to the eight manufacturers who give you double assurance of the best. 

For details about Kaylo-core doors, write the manufacturers listed. 


.-- pioneered by OWENS &P ILLINOIS Glass Company 


MAIN OFFICE: TOLEDO 1, OHIO—KAYLO SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA ¢ BOSTON + BUFFALO + CHICAGO « CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT « HOUSTON « MINNEAPOLIS « NEW YORK ¢ OKLAHOMA CITY + PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH « ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 





Add 
EXTRA SNAP 


to your letters 
with 


ATLANTIC 
BOND 


Try Atlantic Bond — the paper with 
extra crispness, crackle and snap — when you 
want to put life into your letters. It’s business- 
like, clean in appearance, genuinely water- 
marked — the way to get better looking letters 
faster, easier. The best way, too, of ensuring 
better readership of your message. 

Ask for it in White, Cream or any of twelve 
attractive colors. You'll be pleased with the 
quality — and the price. 


EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR, MAINE 





> DELIVERS MOST GALLONS OF 
CLEANING SOLUTION PER HOUR 


x ELIT£0 


**KELITE’’ REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


High-Volume STEAM CLEANER 


Model for model . .. size for size... Kelite Steam Cleaners 
deliver more gallons of cleaning solution per hour than any 
other steam cleaners made today. High-volume-output is the 
reason why the KELITE outcleans all other makes. 


PATENTED FEATURES 
Aerated Gun Grips 
no gloves needed 
Safety Fuel Shut-off ¢ no danger 
from water or power failure 
Hy-Vel Nozzle concentrates 
steam on area being cleaned 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


KELITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
Los Angeles 54, Calif.: B 
Terminal honex : en 
Chicago 45. Ill.: 3401 Touhy Ave. 
Baltimore 31, Md.: 936 Fell Street 





CLOCKS RECORD time to adjust panel 
of switch knobs. In Wisconsin motion 
study, each hand is timed separately, both 
for manipulation and for travel time. 


Machine Design... 


... is guided nowadays by 
advice of psychologists. Wiscon- 
sin professor makes new break- 
down of time, motion. 


Ihe engineer who designs machinery 
is being influenced more and more by 
the psychologist. 

Since the psychologist stepped in, 
designers have been building machines 
to suit the operator as well as the prod- 
uct. Painting a machine with various 
colors highlights danger points, makes 
parts more quickly identifiable. Con- 
trols are shaped for safety and comfort. 
Improvements like these give the oper- 
ator an easier, more efficient tool to 
work with. 

This kind of engineering requires 
countless experiments in the psycholo- 
gist’s laboratory, as well as research in 
the practical applications of the ma- 
chine. 
¢ Practical Research—At the University 
of Wisconsin, Prof. Karl U. Smith has 
worked out a new method of studying 
time and motion. He and his group 
in industrial psychology time the sepa- 
rate point-to-point motions of the 
operator. The subject is hooked up by 
wires to the clocks that record his actual 
motions at work. This approach com- 
bines the controlled conditions of lab 
work with the real-life operations of a 
shop. 

One testing device clocks the com- 
ponent times of an assembly job. Three 
separate clocks measure: (1) picking 
parts out of a bin, (2) bringing them 
to the assembly point, and (3) putting 
them together. During the entire mo- 
tion, each clock goes on and off suc- 
cessively. When the subject moves his 
hand from the parts bin toward the 
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assembly point, for example, one clock 
stops, and the other begins. 

In another situation the subject is 
timed as he moves knobs on a_ board 
in a predetermined pattern. Clocks 
time his separate and over-all motions 
over the board. The board is also used 
to measure the learning times for dif- 
ferent job routines. 
¢ Pins Down Time Waste—The meth- 
ods worked out by Smith have several 
applications in industry. The informa- 
tion that comes out of his timing meth- 
ods will help plan work setups and the 
arrangement of controls on machines. 
[he time-wasting part of a motion can 
be quickly spotted and changed without 
the trial-and-error when only the total 
motion is clocked. 

Smith’s project has found that the 
direction the hand must travel has no 
influence on the time needed to com- 
plete the movement. It makes no dif- 
ference whether the knobs on a control 
panel are in a straight line or staggered 
as long as the distances between them 
are equal. This flies in the face of the 
popular idea that uniform, straight-line 
motions give the greatest efficiency. 
¢ Chief Villain—The biggest time-con- 
sumer of a manual operation is com- 
plicated movements of the hand. As 
the movements get more complicated, 
it not only takes longer for the hand 
to manipulate, but also longer for the 
hand to travel trom one place to an- 
other. So the Wisconsin group figures 
that training in hand motions, not 
hand-and-arm travel, is the best way 
of speeding a job up. 

Another analysis made by the group 
supports industry’s theory that no 
amount of training can overcome basic 
differences in the difficulty of one 
operation compared with another. If 
one job is more difficult for an un- 
trained worker, it will also be more 
difficult for a trained worker, though 
he'll do both jobs faster than the 
neophyte. 


Alcoa Builds Biggest 
Electrical Conductor 


he largest electrical conductor ever 
designed for an overhead transmission 
line is being made by Aluminum Co. of 
America. It will be installed on a super- 
voltage transmission line in West Vir- 
ginia by the Appalachian Electric 
Power Co., a subsidiary of American 
Gas & Electric Co. 

The line, connecting the Philip 
Sporn generating station on the Ohio 
River with the Kenawha River, will op- 
erate at 315,000 v. to 330,000 v., the 
highest transmission voltage ever used 
in America. 

e Paddled Out—The _ stcel-reinforced 
aluminum cabie is expanded in diame- 
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“DODGE REPORTS 
have provided contacts 
of lifetime value 
we might... 
never have made.” 


Says Stanley K. Smith 


THE H.B. SMITH COMPANY 
Manufacturer of Heating Sellers 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


lesmen were 
realized that our sa a8 
 iesmapimar st too much of their aie page nye 
Ht a the bushes" to — coo, sel Aswad 
or heating equipmen 
in the marires opportunities beyond their field of 


regular customers. 


t we could take your 
So at that time we figured brad in effect, employ 


service and t 
pe « Pry coal staff of field men to ree Pan | = a 
of the responsibility for locating ad ager ¥ 
meee opportunities on which our salesme 


concentrate. 
a ever since has 
adopted at the time an - 
Tat ited 32 a important degree to ~ a, 
building a wider and wider circle of ¢ ' 
Dodge Reports have provided contacts 3 Lifetime 
value we might otherwise never have made. 


Today we find Dodge Reports an indispensable part 
of our way of doing business. 


Stanley K. Smith 
President 


DODGE REPORTS 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS DIVISION 
F.W.DODGE CORPORATION, 119 West 40 St., N.Y. 18, N. Y. 


DODGE REPORTS tell you whom to sell-—— when to sell 








ter to 1.6 in. by layers of treated paper 
twine between the steel core ak alu- 
minum wires. The twine is added be- 
cause, if a conductor is too small, air 
immediately around it breaks down or 
ionizes. This phenomenon is known 
as corona and causes loss of electricity. 

Since high-voltage electricity is car- 
ried in the outer portion of a conductor, 
the cable should be as fat as possible 
to lessen the corona effect. Adding the 
fat with paper, as Alcoa did, saves 
weight and metal. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





American Cyanamid contracts with 
Atomic Energy Commission, call for 
two nonprofit operations: (1) develop- 
ment of new ways to recover uranium 
ee Lae from various ores; (2) operation of a 
off today for both military and civilian plant that extracts nuclear fuel from 

H . 4 . ° se 4 1e “ é ~aC ° 
shippers. Both get quality Fort Wayne containers on time, as used fuel elements = A reactor 
Are you stuck with sludges left from 
: : f ; diamond grinding wheels? C. W. Dan- 
hard! Integrated operation makes it possible—co-ordinated forth Co., Youngstown, Ohio, buys 
. : 7 , : F : sludges that are rich in diamond-powder ° 
operation of Fort Wayne’s four big manufacturing plants, strict ges that are ric | 

i content, removes the powder for re-use. 


Fort Wayne’s established leadership in 


corrugated container making is paying 


specified, in huge volume... and Fort Wayne’s not even breathing 


The company turns out 5,000 carats a 
month this wav. 

methods and virtually inexhaustible raw material sources. te 

‘ ee Die ; z ; : Disposable diapers and porch rugs are 
Extensive modernization and expansion since World War II have iene ciaee en ienieatines ‘paper 
perfected by du Pont. The Neoprene, 
added to the paper in the pulp stage, 
And Fort Wayne’s building still another modern plant for gives it wet strength, chemical resist- 
even greater service than ever before. For military shipping, for nee, ae es 

A 34-mi. underground conveyor carrics 
coal from the working face to a tipple 
on the surface at Ebensburg Coal Co.’s 
Colver (Pa.) mine. Hewitt-Robins, Inc., 
built it to carry 250 tons per hour, at 
400 ft. per min. 


laboratory control of product quality, advanced manufacturing 


readied Fort Wayne for today’s tremendous container demand. 


civilian shipping . . . Fort Wayne’s doing a big double job today 


and is ready to do more! 


ry 
A pilot plant built by Koppers Co. and 


Rochester Gas & Electric changes natu- 
Me ral gas, light oils, and gasoline into a 
fuel for general gas heating. It can also 


CORRUGATED PAPER Com PANY tone down natural gas to substitute for 


manufactured gas. If the natural gas 
supply fails, the plant can work from 


GENERAL OFFICES e FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA | jetteum fuels 


a 
Armor made from plastic is being tested 
by the Naval Bureau of Ordnance for 
hatte: : personnel use. It comes in a laminated 
P fe Ss. Ofgices: form that fits in the linings of uni- 
hares efile a tig lil. forms, can deflect a .45 cal. bullet fired 
hicago, Illinois Jackson, Mich. ; : ank range 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Binghamton, N.Y at pointblank range. 
Hartford City, Indiana Buffalo, N.Y. . e oF 
Wilt: Jamestown, N.Y. Forest conservation: Nine pulp and 
Vince NewYork, N.Y. paper firms have bought 3,800 acres of 
on Sachem SF: timber along the Penobscot River in 
. Cincinnati, Ohio Marietta, Ohio Washington, Ind. Maine as a research project. Called the 
Southern Paperboard Cieveland, Ohio —_- Hartford City, Ind. Pittsburgh, Penna. Penobscot Experimental Forest Service, 
Corporation —_ Dayton, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. York, Penna. it will aim at helping paper mills, tim- 
Port Wentworth, Georgia Lima, Ohio Muncie, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis. berland owners, and farmers make bet- 
ter use of woodlands. 





Z jie Syracuse, N. Y 
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Faster Fighting Finishes 


— CHEMICAL PROBLEM.. 
... protective coatings for defense 
and other hardworking uses which 
dry extremely fast, speed produc- 
tion, and last long in service. 


SOLUTION... 

. special lacquers made by 
Hercules customers with nitrocel- 
lulose and other ingredients de- 
veloped through Hercules re- 
search. Widely accepted over 
the years for automobiles, furni- 
ture, and other metal and wood 
products for its fast dry, economy, 
and beauty, lacquer today is a 
better finish than ever. Improve- 
ments in Hercules resins and ni- 
trocellulose, for example, have 
greatly increased lacquer’s resis- 
tance to deterioration from hu- 
midity, weathering, and tempera- 
ture extremes. 


RESULT... 

... durable lacquers that not only 
dry in minutes, but—with the de- 
velopment of a hot-spray process 
—can be sprayed on in almost 
double the thickness. Important 
time- and labor-savers for indus- 
try, both hot and cold lacquers 
are being used increasingly for 
defense and civilian needs. No 
special, expensive baking or dry- 
ing ovens are necessary. Write for 
information. 




















Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry... 


.. + paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, rubber, insecticides, adhesives, soaps, detergents, 
plastics, to name a few, use Hercules synthetic resins, cellulose products, terpene chemicals, 
rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products, and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


CORPORATEO 


968 MARKET S$TEEET, WihitemMin Gten, DELAWARE 


@6i-3 








Worumbo’s problem: Better matching of colors, more uniform 
dyeing of fine suit and overcoat fabrics. Selvtion: Taylor 
automatic control of piece and raw stock dyeing. Result: Fewer 
rejects with less supervision at lower cost. Ask your Taylor 
Field Engineer! Taylor Instrument Companies, 


Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 


IN HOME AND INDU‘STRY 





Want a more uniform 


product with fewer 





rejects ? A S k your | a COLLAPSES: Results, ie ae 
: Concrete Beams 
instrument man about _ | 0," ers, ot 


testing prestressed concrete beams un- 


der hydraulic pressure—to find out how 
they stack up in comparison with steel 


e 
Taylor Automatic fr \ The. cenit show that the concrete 


beams, rarely used in buildings up to 
now, are just as strong as steel, but 
taxe only one-fourth the metal. 


Process Control! ,_istin pours. the concrete into the 
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} with those for structural steel, prove .. . 


Can Take It 


cables that are pulled tight. The ten- 
sion, called prestressing (BW—Mar.4 
’50,p52), gives the concrete extra 
strength, prevents the beam’s snapping. 

There’s just one hitch: Prestressed 
concrete is more expensive than struc- 
tural steel, because the beams have to 
be poured right at the construction site. 

In Austin’s tests, a 60-ft. long con- 
crete beam, designed for a 50,000-Ib. 
load, failed after carrying more than 
220,000 Ib. for 34 hr.” 
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las, Wyoming. Since the coal was 
of low grade and the section isolated, 
nothing was done to extinguish the 
fire for 32 . Last summer, 
however, the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
in order to conserve natural re- 
sources for an expanding economy, 
contracted with Brasil-Whitehead 


from nearby hills and spread in a 
10-ft. blanket over the 40 acres still 
burning. The contractor assigned 
all dirtmoving to 2 LeTourneau 
electric-control C Tournapulls. Here’s 
typical performance: 


1500’ round trip every 3.15 min. 


On 1500’ cycles over rough, hilly 
haul roads, each hustling Tournapull 
delivered a load every 3.15 minutes 
. - » made 16 trips an hour. Loads 
averaged 11 pay yards in mixed 
shale, rock, and clay. That’s 176 
pay yards an hour for each .. . or 
352 yards hourly for the 2 electric- 
control Tournapulls. 


Tournapulis showed a lot of other 
speed advantages which Brasil- 
Whitehead and Asbell liked. As an 


or by letting a LeTourneau-equipped 
contractor handle your work. 


{| Rc, LeTOURNEAU, INC. 


Peoria, Illinois 
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UCCESSFUL business organizations, from the smallest to 
S the largest, owe much of their success to their key-men — 
men with the ability and experience to keep the business run- 
ning on a profitable basis. Depending on the nature of the 
business, the key-man may be the president, or the general 
manager, or the sales manager, or a chief engineer, or a 


chemist... 


Think about your own business and the men responsible 
for its continued success. If one of these key-men were to die, 
could your business continue without loss? Would your 
market be temporarily lost to a competitor? Would you be 
hard-pressed to find another man with his specialized ex- 
perience and ability? Would the time lost in finding or train- 
ing such a man mean money lost to the company? Would it 


THE NEW: YORE 


LIFE AGENT IN 


me) am 7-Talame) o 
a “Key... 


mean the loss of employment or wages to others? 


Every year more and more companies—corporations and 
partnerships—are discovering the value of insuring the lives of 
their key-men for the protection of their business. For it not 
only serves as a financial cushion to lessen the shock of a key- 
man’s loss, but offers many other benefits—not only to the 
company, but to the key-man himself! 


Your business benefits. The fact that there would be ready 
cash to meet outstanding bills and loan obligations in case 
of a key-man’s death helps companies owning key-man in- 
surance obtain and retain more liberal credit ratings. And, 
if a key-man dies, funds are immediately available to con- 
tinue salaries, to pay dividends, to make it possible to bid 
for a compétent successor and absorb losses until the right 





YOUR COMMUNITY 
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the profits 
were lost 
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man can be found and the business returns to normal. surance now. For free booklet giving full information, simply 
mail coupon below. Or better yet, call your New York Life 


The key-man benefits. As an extra incentive to company Day: 
agent and talk it over with him. You are under no obligation 


loyalty, it is possible to apply the cash value of key-man 
insurance policies toward retirement income when the key- either way. 
men reach retirement age. NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
~ * + 
, 5 ‘ P New York Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Every year, in thousands of businesses, Business Life In- f aay 
7 4 : : I would like, without obligation, a free copy of booklet(s) checked: 
surance is being welcomed as the ideal way to guarantee fad pe 
. , RT? ; Pa {_] Key-Man Insurance 
financial protection if key-men, executives, principal stock- [] Close Corporation Insurance 
holders or important firm members die. At the same time it "] Partnership Life Insurance 
provides increasing cash reserves both to meet future contin- 


gencies and to take advantage of future opportunities. 





ADDRES 





1 
It will pay you to get all the facts about Business Life In- 
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What takes off the coat 
and helps the salesmen? 


a Q bral | Here’s a door-way to better aluminum products: 


The product is an aluminum door. It was impractical to make lacquer 
adhere uniformly to the aluminum. With the help of the Osborn Brush- 
ing Analyst, a machine using Osborn wire brushes was built to prepare 
the surface for lacquering. Result: lacquer sticks perfectly to the brushed 
surface, giving an attractive, durable finish that helps sales. 


The Osborn Brushing Analyst is opening the door to lower costs 
and better products of every description. Have him survey your opera- 
tions, including cleaning and finishing. Call or write The Osborn Manu- 
facturing Company, Dept. 516, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio, 


OSBORS 


LOOK FOR THE NAME OSBORN ... RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE FOR 
QUALITY WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 








NEW PRODUCTS 


Versatile Conveyor 


A flat-top conveyor-chain called Flex- 
top can really hold its beer. Chain 
Belt Co. designed it specially to take 
close corners without chipping or tip- 
ping its load of beer or soft drinks dur- 
ing bottling and canning operations. 
You can use a continuous flexible chain 
instead of having to shunt bottles from 
one moving line to another. 

Flextop consists of crescent-shaped 
top plates made of carbon and stainless 
steel. These are welded to chain links 
that are connected by a universal joint. 
The chain operates over cut-tooth 
sprockets. The conveyor flexes in two 
planes—horizontally and __ vertically— 
around idler disks, curves around cor- 
ners with a radius as small as 6 in. 

The chain is driven from a single 
power source. Flextop costs approxi- 
mately 50% more than a conventional 
chain. 

e Source: Chain Belt Co., 1600 W. 
Bruce St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 








Phosphorescent plastic signs called 
Phosphor-Lite are designed to mect 
civil defense needs, can also be used 
as exit signs in public buildings in case 
of power failures. Made of laminated 
plastic-treated Geon, the signs report- 
edly are visible from 15 ft. to 20 ft., 
but can’t be seen from the air. Norco 
Products Mfg. Co., 392 Bleecker St., 
New York City, makes them. 
e 

A caster and wheel assembly is easy to 
mount and remove. The 5-in. caster 
slides in and out of a mounting plate 
fixed in the base of the unit to be 
moved. It’s useful for loading large 
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The BEST tool crib system 
won't cost you a penny! 


When a rush request comes in for a tool that’s 
needed to keep production moving — that’s when 
you realize the value of tool crib control at its 
best. The small investment it takes to set up a 100% 
system is quickly amortized (1) through assured 
availability of tools, accurately scheduled to meet 
production line demands, (2) through numerous 
savings, which we can readily demonstrate, on tool 
purchase, use, repair and maintenance and (3) 
through reduced tool crib personnel. 


COMPLETE CONTROL BY TOOL AND BY WORKER 
It’s actually easier, takes less work, to maintain 
complete control over tools than to rely on make- 


a Se 7 ESET 
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TOOL-ERI® CONTROL RECORD 
T00L.¢R18 conraos 
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shift routines. Remington Rand Tool Crib Systems 
keep paperwork at an absolute minimum — sim- 
plify the filing and finding of records by tool and 
by worker, and give you at all times a visible pic- 
ture—as graphic as a bar chart—of your tool 
supply status. 


Send for free folder, KD 641, and get the 
basic story on Remington Rand Tool Crib 
Control. See how economically our ex- 
perience-proved forms and equipment 
adapt to your specific needs, whatever 
your size or type of factory operation. 
Phone our nearest office or write Man- 
agement Controls Reference Library, 
Room 1262, 315 Fourth Avenue, 

New York 10, N.Y. 





> 
> 


* Two systems are available to give you control 
by tool and by worker. In this Kolect-A-Matic 
record, signals show tools on hand or in use. 
As with the alternate KARDEX VISIBLE sys- 
tem, you know who has each tool, how long, 
when to reorder, rate of usage. Free folder 
shown above fully explains both systems. 
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objects onto airplanes, and for materials 

handling equipment, such as_ pallets 

and skids. Manufacturer: Aerol Co., 

Inc., 2820 Ontario St., Burbank, Calif. 
e 


e “you name it...I helped make it?** 


Link-Lock, a mechanical fastener for 
storage boxes, instrument cases, and 
military transit cases, opens and closes 
with a twist of the fingers, says Sim- 
mons Fastener Corp., Albany, N. Y. 
You just turn a wingnut. It carries up 
to 1,000 Ib. tension loading. 





© w.s. P. inc. 


Glue for toasted labels 


Something quite new again, A heat-sealing glue! That lets bottle 
labeling machines run 2 to 3 times faster. It works like this: Glue 
is applied and dried on the back of labels before they are printéd. 
The label is heated in the bottling machine to make the glue tacky. 
The label is placed against the bottle. Held firmly in place. The 
glue cools. And the label is locked tight to the bottle. All, auto- 
matically. In a flash! 
.and we're finding new uses for heat-sealing every day. 

@ “you name it ...1 helped make it!” Look at military C-Rations. 
You'll see heat-sealed closures on glassine bags. On foil packets of 
sugar, salt, concentrates. Look around the house. You'll see heat- 


sealed cardboard cereal, pudding packages. Even cloth-to-metal 
jewelry boxes, eyeglass cases. The NATIONAL touch is everywhere. 
Glue applied through imaginative research and service. To every 


item of defense and daily life. 
@ 
ADHES 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC, 


Shows How You Hit 


You can have all the backyard golf prac- 
tice you want without shagging a ball with 
this Folda-Fairway. Just hit the ball on 
the cord with a wood or iron. The ball, 
tethered to a cord, flies in an arc and lands 
in one of the slots at the top of the device. 
The slots tell whether the ball was hit 
straight, hooked, or sliced. They even 
show out-of-bounds shots. A calibration 
chart on the side of the gadget shows how 
far you drove the ball. It sells for $23.95, 
says manufacturer A. E. Peterson Co., 





Executive Offices: 270 Madison Ave., New York 16,N.Y. © Plants: Dunellen, N.J., Chicago, Indianapolis, San Fran- ft 
cisco © Sales Offices: All principal cities ¢ Canada: Toronto and Montreal. ¢ England: Slough. ¢ Holland: Veendam Glendale, Calif. 
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Brings the World to the desk 


the man who must keep in touch! 
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THE ONLY RADIO OF ITS 
KIND IN THE WORLD 


New Zenith SUPER 


TRANS-OCEANIC 
Portable 


® Especially in these “hair-trigger” times, this 
world-spanning radio belongs in your business 
life as well as in your leisure hours. It covers 
all the bases for you, day and night... on desk 
or conference table .. . in steel buildings or 
plant offices surrounded by machinery ... 
wherever you work, live, travel or play in the 
whole wide world! No wonder its list of owners 
reads like a Who’s Who of the 

world’s top executives, statesmen, 

diplomats and globe girdlers! 


~ 
~ 




















GETS STATIONS ALL OVER THE WORLD. From 
your desk... from trains, planes, boats 
... from high in the mountains or deep in 
the woods... you get news, special events, 
entertainment, direct from across oceans 
and continents! More stations, more coun- 
tries, more programs! 





Works on AC, DC, 
Battery. Black Stag and 
Silver Grey Case 


Styled by 
Robert Davo! Budlong 


© 1981 


GETS STATIONS ALL OVER THE NATION. Pick GEVS MARINE, WEATHER, AMATEUR SHORT 


out the most difficult place yoy can think 
of for radio reception. Chances are 9 out 
of 10 this portable will pull in stations 
with ease. And it’s Humidity-Proofed 
against loss of sensitivity even in the most 
humid surroundings. 


WAVE. Tune in ship-to-ship and shipto- 
shore conversations, instructions. Also of- 
ficial weather bulletins and amateur sta- 
tions. Gives continuous tuning from 38 
through 150 meter band (2 to 8 MC). Cov- 
ers 49 meter band, for added “distance.” 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, lilinois * Over 30 Years of ‘‘Know-How”* 
in Radionics® Exclusively * Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids 


and TELEVISION 








REGIONAL REPORT 


1. Boston 
2. New York 


229.6 


248.0 
246.9 
265.7 
283.9 
312.1 


3. Philadelphia 
4. Cleveland 
5. Richmond 
6. Atlanta 


7, Chicago 271.7 


Income: 


The rise in income continued in 
June, marking another record high. But 
the rise was only a small fraction of one 
percent—as it has been ever since the 
beginning of the year. ‘This is in sharp 
contrast to the strong advances in the 
composite income index shown in the 
first six months after Korea 

Ihe regional pattern of income 
changes is also different from that of 
the last half of 1950. Speaking of the 
January Income Indexes, BUSINESS WEEK 
said: “Since June, the last month be- 
fore Korea, the Kansas City region has 
gained the most. . . . The two south- 


60 


8. St. Louis 


208.4 9. Minneapolis - 
216.0 10. Kansas City 


226.3 || 11. Dallas 
237.7 
269.9 
234.0 


308.1 
272.6 


eastern regions, Richmond and Atlanta, 
have gained the least.” 

That pattern has now been reversed. 
Richmond and Atlanta, in that order, 
have shown the biggest gains since Jan- 
uary. The Kansas City region is the 
only one to decline. 

Prospects are for the over-all rise in 
income to continue indefinitely. And 
the tempo will quicken once the bulk 
of the war plants now building and 
tooling get into production in sufficient 
quantity to overbalance output declines 
in civilian goods plants. The major in- 
dustrial regions, particularly Cleveland 


12. San Francisco 
U.S. Composite 


236.4 
292.4 | 256.0 
322.9 
351.0 
300.5 
273.6 


May revised 


271.6 
298.3 
265.2 
235.6 


June 


The Regional Pattern Changes 


and Chicago, should set the pace for 
the rest of the country. 

Farm income prospects are shaping 
up better and better. Few crops will 
set production records, but most of 
the important ones will be well above 
average. 

These include tobacco, soybeans, 
corn, and cotton. Major exception 1s 
wheat; the winter and spring drought 
in the old Dust Bowl area plus last 
month’s floods in Kansas and neighbor- 
ing states have cut the winter wheat 
crop 13% below last year, to 650-million 
bu. Despite an increase in spring wheat, 
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Garaging expenses and troubles... bookkeeping costs and 
problems... maintenance ‘“‘headaches”’ .. . tied up capital 
...if any or all of these hamper your truck operation, 
you’ll be glad to know how hundreds of businesses have 
found a happy, profitable answer ... leasing trucks from 
Hertz, rather than owning them! Why not investigate now? 

Hertz will release your tied-up truck capital, buying 
your present trucks outright at mutually agreed prices, 
and either continuing them in service or replacing them 
now, or when needed, with new trucks, engineered to 
your specific hauling jobs. Hertz will garage, wash, and 
repair the trucks, furnish oil, gas, tires, lubricants, paint 
them to your specifications, have on hand extra trucks as 
you need them for emergencies, keep the trucks in finest 
condition. Hertz keeps and supplies you with complete 
records, and relieves you of all worry about taxes, insur- 
ance and licenses. AND OFTEN THE COST IS ACTUALLY LESS 
THAN OWNERSHIP! 

Yes, it really will pay you to find out why throughout 
America so many businesses lease their trucks from Hertz. 
Call your local Hertz station, write, or send coupon below 
for complete details. 


Rent passenger cars, too! 


Hertz has stations in more than 450 cities, and is also the world’s largest 
car rental as well as truck rental system. Fine new cars are available 
any hour, day or night, with gas, oil and insurance included in the low 
rates. Call your local Hertz station today! 


HERTS Driv-U-Se/f SYSTEM 


National Headquarters 


Dept. G81 218 South Wabash Avenue * Chicago 4, Illinois 


ae A x 
Maintenance 


Bookkeeping 


opr! as 
Expenses 


Hertz serves every type of business 

The Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, with 25 years’ experience, can serve 
every kind of business, with the right trucks for each specific job. Follow- 
ing are some of the many kinds of businesses now being served. Manu- 
facturers & Distributors of Varied Products @ Department & Specialty 
Stores @ Florists @ Creameries & Dairy Products @ Building Supplies & 
Lumber @ Hardware & Plumbing @ Bakery & Confectionery Stores 2 Drugs 
@ Laundries & Dry Cleaners @ Restaurants @ Meat & Fish @ Groceries, 
Fruit & Produce @ Newspapers @ Printing @ Brewers & Beer Distributors @ 
Furniture & Rugs @ Steel & Electrical @ Paper @ Musical Instruments @ 
Beverage, Wine & Liquor. 


Rent extra trucks by hour, day or week! 
Hertz always has fleets of trucks on hand for short term rentals to in- 
dividuals or businesses needing one or more trucks, or owning their 
trucks and wanting extras for emergencies. Simply call your local 
Hertz station. 


NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, 
licenses are being granted to reponsible 
local interests to operate as part of the 
Hertz system. For complete information 
write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 
G81, 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
4, illinois. 





Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc. 
Dept. G81,.218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Iill, 


Withour obligation, please furnish us your folder giving complete 
information about Hertz Truck Lease Service. 
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3 easy ways to cut 
your production costs 


= Se 


1. USE A BOSTITCH MOTOR- 


OPERATED STAPLING MACHINE — like this manvtacturer 


of fishing tackle. He now assembles spools four times foster than when he relied on gluing. Both 
hands are free to handle the work. You, too, can cut your costs in fastening wood, light metal, 
paper, leather, rubber or plastics . . . in any combination. 


2. USE A BOSTITCH P4 STAPLING PLIER 
— like this manufacturer who uses it to seal 
small cartons. Applies staples as far as 4%” 
from edges. Its thin blade slides easily be- 
tween folds. “Indispensable with us because 
it saves time, tape, rope ... and gives us a 
more securely packed carton,” is the way one 
enthusiastic user puts it. 


3. USE A BOSTITCH TS TACKER — here 
shown stapling backings to mirrors. “Twice as 
fast as hammer and tacks,” report many users. 
And no wonder! Position it, squeeze it... 
that's all! Drives staples within 1/16” of inside 
corners. One hand free for holding work. No 
bruised fingers ...no marred edges...no 
fumbling for tacks. 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD and find out how Bostitch stapling 
machines can help you save labor, speed production, cut costs. Over 800 models to fit 
your needs exactly. 300 field men in 112 cities in the U. S. and 11 cities in Canada to 


give you nearby service. 


BOSTITCH 


ANO raster 
s it better, with wire 


fasten 


ALL TYPES OF MACHINES 
FOR APPLYING STAPLES 


ALL TYPES ° ——, 
APPLIED BY N ACHIN 


BOSTITCH, 720 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R.!. 


My problem involves fastening 


. Zone . State 





the combined crop will be below 1-bil- 
lion bu. for the first time in eight years. 

Most areas of the country will share 
in the increased farm income. Major 
exceptions are the drought-ridden Dal- 
las region and the flooded-out Kansas 
City district. 
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1948 1949 1950 1951 
Region 1 
Boston 


WO SHARP CONTRASTS stand 

out in the New England economy. 
On the one hand, its war industries— 
particularly ordinance, machinery, and 
airplanes—are very strong and are con- 
tinuing to advance. On the other, its 
civilian goods industries—textiles, ap- 
parel, shoes, lumber and woodworking, 
and jewelry—are down in the dumps to 
varying depths. , 

Connecticut, which has the greatest 
relative concentration of heavy industry 
of any of the region’s states, is in the 
strongest position. Employment there 
is 60,000 ahead of a year ago and is 
setting new records each month. Larg- 
est gains in the past two or three 
months have been in the seasonal in- 
dustries—principally construction and 
the tourist business. But manufactur- 
ing employment continues to expand 
steadily, and there is an acute shortage 
of skilled factory workers throughout 
the state. 
¢ Critical Area—Hartford is the only 
city in New England, and one of only 
six in the country, that’s classed as a 
labor shortage area by the Labor Dept. 
This stems directly from the expansion 
of activity and employment at United 
Aircraft Pratt & Whitney division at 
East Hartford. The plant is currently 
adding better than 50 workers a day 
and expects to need at least 8,000 more 
by the end of the year. P&W’s new 
plant at North Haven, to be ready early 
next year, will need 5,000 workers to 
start. 

Weakness in Connecticut is centered 
mainly in three industries—brass and 
copper, cotton textiles, and rugs. Brass 
mills around Waterbury and Bristol 
continue on short hours with some lay- 
offs; but in both towns, gains in other 
employment has taken up the slack, so 
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How to keep cool in any situation! | 


* 


Many of the 

big textile mills 

. names your 

wife will recog- 

nize... **air- 

control’’ many 

of their manufacturing operations 

with Worthington air conditioning 
and refrigeration. 

And many of the famous shops 

where the mills’ products are sold 

. Saks Fifth Avenue, The Higbee 

Company, J. L. Brandeis, Lane Bry- 

ant, many Sears Roebuck Stores .. . 

are air-conditioned by Worthington. 

When you consider new air con- 
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ditioning (or refrigeration), call in 
the Worthington distributor. He'll 
bring you the broadest possible ex- 
perience in commercial and indus- 
trial applications. 


No other manufacturer makes so 
complete a line. A Worthington sys- 
tem is all Worthington-made—not 
just Worthington-assembled—assur- 
ing you of perfectly balanced opera- 
tion and unit responsibility. 


Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Corporation, Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration Division, Har- 
rison, New Jersey. 


America’s Leaders ...in Many Businesses . . . Select 


WORTHINGTON 


ae Tis CS 
AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 
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Inthe shadow of the a 


This is Oak Ridge. 

Here, power is measured in mag- 
nitudes almost beyond comprehen- 
sion... 

Here, electric power for Atomic 
Energy Commission plants is con- 
trolled—as it is in so many plants 
and commercial buildings — by 
Trumbull switchboards and motor 
control centers. 

Since the building of Oak Ridge, 
Trumbull has developed many new 
products for power distribution. 

Trumbull’s new TRUMBULLITE load 
center is the first to have plug-in 


IT’S A TRUMBULL PRODUCT THAT'S WORTH WAITING FOR 





circuit breakers with quick-make, 
quick-break operation. 

Trumbull’s new CENTR-A-POWER 
control centers permit centralizing 
motor controls by means of any ar- 
rangement of standardized starter- 
and-disconnect units in prefabri- 
cated, rigid steel troughs. 

Investigate the latest advance- 
ments in scientific power control. 
The power control unit you want 
may be in short supply—due to de- 
fense demands—but, like the rest of 
the Trumbuil family of electrical 
equipment... 


TRUMBULL(T) ELECTRIC 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
PLAINVILLE, CONN. 


FLEX-A-POWER (bus distribution) .. . CENTR-A-POWER (control centers and switchboards) ... 
CONTROLITE (stage and auditorium lighting switchboards) ...circuit breakers... switches, etc, 


64 





that neither has been badly hurt. Lay- 
offs have been common in the textile 
industry; in the Norwich area, for in- 
stance, as many as 2,500 textile workers 
have been idle from time to time due 
to lack of orders. Carpet mills have also 
been suffering from lack of business; at 
the Bigelow-Sanford mill in Thompson- 
ville, 3,200 workers had to take an 
extra week’s “vacation” (without pay) 
and are now on a four-day week. 

¢ Troubled State—Rhode Island has 
been hard hit. Employment, though 
somewhat higher than a year ago, has 
been declining steadily since early sum- 
mer. The textile industry is the prin- 
cipal cause. The jewelry industry, which 
accounts for some 15% of the state’s 
workers in normal times, did well last 
fall and winter. But starting this spring, 
both demand and materials ran out, and 
layoffs have been heavy. As a result, 
Providence is one of the four New 
England cities with a “substantial labor 
surplus,” according to Labor Dept. sta- 
tistics. 

The other three cities, all in Massa- 
chusetts, are Lawrence, Lowell, and 
Brockton. The slump in the textile in- 
dustry is the main reason in the first 
two; in Brockton a drop in rubber em- 
ployment and a more than seasonal de- 
cline in shoes have augmented the 
textile slump. Over-all, increases in ma- 
chinery and metals employment in 
Massachusetts have more than counter- 
balanced declines in textiles and shoes, 
so the general trend is slightly upward. 
¢ Textile Damage—Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont have all been hit 
by the textile slump. In Maine, the 
area most affected is around Auburn 
and Lewiston; Bates Mfg. has laid off 
800 there. The New Hampshire textile 
industry is more widespread; among the 
towns that have been fecling the slump 
are Concord, Nashua, and Laconia. 
¢ Crops—New England farmers are ex- 
pecting 1951 to be a banner year. Sun- 
shine and rain in just about the right 
proportions have given most of the 
region a good growing season. 

Largest fatm-income producer in the 
district is dairying. And the dairy farm- 
ers expect a bonanza this year, with 
even better prospects for 1952. 

Connecticut Valley tobacco growers 
expect a bumper crop of good quality, 
despite a couple of early setbacks. ‘The 
crop is estimated slightly below last 
year’s, but prices are enough higher to 
produce an increase in income. The 
biggest problem right now is scarcity of 
labor. And even that is not so bad 
as feared; some 2,500 farm workers 
have been imported from Jamaica to 
help in the shade-grown fields. 

¢ Potatoes—Maine’s potato yield is ex- 
pected to equal last year’s record of 
475 bu. per acre, despite far too much 
rain last month. But acreage is about 
a third lower than last year’s, so, even 
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if prices are slightly higher, total income 
from potatoes will be down. 

New England’s crop of apples, the 
region’s most important fruit, is esti- 
mated at 84-million bu. That’s a third 
above average, but smaller than the 
record crops of the past two seasons. 
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1948 1949 1950 1951 
Region 6 
Atlanta 


NCOME trends in the region since 

the first of the year have been mixed, 
but the plusses have been stronger than 
the minuses. Manufacturing activity 
continued to expand through March, 
has since leveled off, with some slight 
over-all declines in employment. Min- 
ing has been weak. But farm inome has 
been good, and construction, particu- 
larly utility and heavy industrial, has 
been a strong prop under the economy. 
¢ Textiles Weak—Textiles, the largest 
single manufacturing industry in the 
region, have dropped off sharply in re- 
cent months—partly because of high 
retail inventories with the consequent 
cut in demand and partly because of 
the price situation in raw cotton. 

hrough carly July, the spot price of 
cotton was above 45¢ a lb. It has been 
dropping steadily since then, but it’s 
still a couple of cents above the futures 
price on the new crop. So the mills 
have been holding off their buying un- 
til the new crop starts to move in vol- 
ume. 

The lumber and woodworking in- 
dustry, on the other hand, has been 
doing well. Employment rose steadily 
through March; since then the rise has 
continued at a much slower pace. 

In food processing, the trend is fol- 
lowing the usual seasonal pattern. ‘The 
Florida industry is at its seasonal low 
for both citrus and truck crops. But in 
other district states, the summer is the 
seasonal high point. So over-all district 
employment has remained fairly steady 
all vear 
e Steel Strong—The strongest in- 
dustries in the region, as might be 
expected, are iron and stec] and related 
products. Employment has increased 
steadily in foundries. Blast furnaces and 
steel mills, which have been working 
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ALL NON-CORROSIVE METALS 
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ALLOY FASTENINGS 


are best for 


your New customers 7 
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NAVAL BRONZE drift bolts up to 
a hefty 40 inches long, a Harper 
engineering development, are made 
for the Navy's swift new mine 
sweepers. These meet fully the rigid 
requirements for fastenings in this 
rugged service ... they are corrosion 
resistant, strong, and never 
; _ need replacing. 
CTH 
Me are aareiaas, 
— 
STAINLESS STEEL bolts and nuts, stock 
Harper items, are used in the “nerve 
center” electronic equipment of our 
deadly new tanks. Here, rough and 
tumble going and torrential soakings 
demand fastenings of great strength and 
lasting resistance to stress and corrosion. 
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ALUMINUM bolts, because of their 

light weight and rust resistance, go into 
the assembly of military stretchers. Also 
made in stainless steel, these “specials” 
are another example of how Harper can 
help with your alloy fastening problems, 
whatever your defense or essential 
production may be. 


HARPER can tell you because 
HARPER is an expert in all alloys! 


If your defense production calls for non-ferrous or stainless steel 
fastenings, call Harper. Here, ready to help with your problems are 
fastening specialists—backed by America’s most complete line of 
alloy bolts, screws, nuts, rivets and allied accessories. Over 
7,000 items in brass, bronze, copper, aluminum, Monel and stainless 
steel in stock and ready for delivery from warehouses and 
distributors coast to coast. Mail coupon. 


The H. M. Harper Company 
8225 Lehigh Ave., Morton Grove, IL 


i Send new catalog to: (pl.ase prant) 
SPECIALISTS IN 
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EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 

















They're pleased as punch with our new : 
letterhead... it’s on WESTON BOND | 


/And no wonder! WESTON BOND, _ guarantee of extra value and depend- 

‘ 25% rag content, gives you quality ability. Use it forall your letterheads 
beyond question at extremely and business forms. Made by Byron | 
modest cost. It carries the WESTON Weston Company, Dalton, Mass. | 
name right in the watermark as a Write for sample book. 














" CLEVELAND 


- tapping machines 


CLEVELANDS in the Defense Program 


Watch a Cleveland Tapping Machine in action for 
a few minutes . . . tapping two 20 mm. shells every 
6.1 seconds. . . turning out 3.5 rocket bodies at the 
rate of 100 pieces per hour. . . and you get the idea 
that the front line of democracy is a lot closer than 
you think. We cannot afford to waste a man hour 
which could be more effectively spent for defense 
production. Cleveland engineers design and build 
ingenious machines which not only combine several 
operations but also tap groups of holes at one stroke 
of the machine. Cleveland Tappers save valuable 
working time and cut production costs. Find out 
about them. 





Mr. Lead Screw symbolizes the lead screw 
feed principle of the Cleveland Tapping Ma- 
chine. If tapping machines interest you, he 
suggests you send for a free copy of the Cleve- 
land Production Tapping Guide No. BW-23. 


THE CLEVELAND TAPPING MACHINE C0 


AUTOMATIC STEEL PRODUCTS, IN 
le Nf), Mme) site) 





at capacity throughout, have had a 
slight drop in employment because of 
plant modernization. 

Shipbuilding has been a disappoint- 
ment. Right after Korea, activity and 
employment were expected to show 
marked expansion. Instead, work has 
been spotty, and there have been many 
instances of layoffs as contracts were 
completed with no new ones to take 
their place. 
¢ Slump Spots—The weakest industry 
in the region is cigar-making. As a result 
the ‘Tampa-St. Petersburg area of 
Florida, where this industry is centered, 
is rated by the Labor Dept. as having a 
substantial labor surplus. The seasonal 
declines in citrus and tourism have also 
contributed to unemployment here. 

Baton Rouge is also on the depart- 
ment’s substantial surplus list. Employ- 
ment gains in chemicals and petroleum 
have failed to offset cutbacks in lumber 


and nonmanufacturing. 


Strongest spot in the region, and the 
only one the Labor Dept. considers a 
labor shortage area, is Augusta. ‘The 
reason is simple—construction of the 
big new H-bomb installation directly 
across the Savannah River in South 
Carolina. Labor here is expected to 
get steadily tighter, despite substantial 
inmigration. 
¢ Farms—The farm income outlook for 
the year is rosy—big crops combined 
with high prices. Cash income already 
realized is well ahead of last year’s, and 
the spread should widen. For the year 
as a whole, income should be about 
20% above 1950, despite the adverse 
weather. Only in Florida has the 
weather been generally good. 

Ihe dryness has had one good re- 
sult, however; it has helped cotton 
farmers check a boll weevil infestation 
that threatened wide damage. ‘The re- 
gion’s cotton crop is estimated at 2.7- 
million bales, up 80% from 1950. 
¢ Citrus Fruits—Favorable weather in 
Florida points to a good citrus crop this 
winter. On the basis of current condi- 
tion, near-record crops of oranges, 
grapefruit, tangerines, and limes are ex- 
pected. In Louisiana’s citrus groves, 
however, the outlook is for a small crop 
bordering on failure. 

Georgia’s important peach crop, al- 
ready harvested, totaled a bumper 5- 
million bu.—more than five times 1950’s 
short crop, and well above average. 

The Georgia-Alabama peanut crop, 
bedeviled by dry weather, is forecast at 
levels below both a year ago and the 
average. But the pecan crop is good. 

Flue-cured tobacco in Georgia and 
Florida was hit by dry weather just at 
harvest time. Nevertheless, the crop, 
estimated at 157-million Ib., is better 
than 30% ahead of last year’s, ‘Ten- 
nessee’s tobacco harvest will also top 
last year’s, with the burley belt in the 
best position. 
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1948 1949 1950 1951 | 
Region 9 & | 

. . 

Minneapolis 
pete is good throughout the 
region, on the farms and in the 
cities. But it’s not so good as in most 
of the rest of the country. ‘This prin- 
cipally agricultural area has had little 
benefit from the defense effort. It has 
lagged far behind both in government 
contracts received and in fast-amortiza- 

tion certificates for plant expansion. 

As a result, the region’s income rec- 
ord has been a roller-coaster proposition 
—since last November it has regularly 
gone up one month and down the next. 
¢ At Work—Employment is up only 
about 5% over a year ago, and, accord- 
ing to the Labor Dept., the over-all 
labor supply is ample and hiring stand- 
ards generally have not been Telaxed. 
A few types of skilled labor are in short 
supply; Minneapolis-Honeywell, for ex- 
ample, has had a hard time finding 
engineers for its Brown Instruments 
division. 
¢ Mines Busy—Mining appears to be 
headed for a record year. The iron ore 
country has benefited from the early 
opening of the lake shipping season; 
ore shipments this year may hit 90- 
million tons, close to 1942’s record of 
92.1-million. 

Heavy demands for military and 
civilian production have kept the copper 
areas of northern Michigan and Mon- 
tana humming; Montana mines and 
smelters are still critically short of 
labor. Anaconda is making good prog- 
ress on its $27-million low -grade-ore 
project at Butte; production is sched- 
uled to start next year. The company 
will remine old workings on a huge 
scale to get out some 130-million tons 
of low-grade ore (about 1% copper 
content) that was ignored when the 
deposits were worked originally. 

Something of an oil-drilling boom is 
going on in the district, particularly in 
the Williston Basin area of northwest- 
erm North Dakota. 

The region’s resort business this 
summer is far better than last year’s, 
when cold weather and weekend rains 
cut income way below expectations. 
¢ Farmers Thrive—District farmers ex- 
pect a big boost in income fhis year— 
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YALE 
4,000 LB. CAPACITY 
ELECTRIC TRUCK 


g 


Get the most from every machine 
...every hour... every dollar with 


YALE inoustria. TRUCKS 


H™ are gas and electric trucks 
that will help gear your plant 
for all-out efficiency! 

These Yale fork lift trucks stack 
materials nearly 16’ high... put 
wasted aisle and overhead space to 
work...relieve workers from costly, 
slow, back-breaking hand lifting. 

They stay on the job, too... keep 
production lines weil fed and ship- 
ments rolling. For example, the Yale 


electric truck with magnetic con- 
tactor controls cuts “down time” to 
a minimum. The Yale gas truck with 
fluid drive greatly increases clutch 
life and reduces maintenance costs. 
And these are only two of many 
Yale exclusives! 

You can mobilize your plant for 
greater production at lower unit 
costs now! Write YALE for all the 
facts today! 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 15, Pa. 
In Canada write The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company, St. Catharines, Ontario 





SEND THIS COUPON TODAY-~ 





THE YALE & TOWNE MFO. CO., DEPARTMENT 148 
Roosevelt Boulevar. pi 











YALE & TOWNE 


Yale is the registered trademark of 
The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co, 
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KEYSTONE 


MUSIC 
SPRING WIRE 


The uniformity of Keystone Music 
Spring Wire cuts costs and simpli- 
fies production problems in the 
manufacture of intricate springs 
and parts. 


The structural soundness and uni- 
formity of this quality wire is 
attained by careful selection of 
raw materials, slow and meticulous 
processing and constant examina- 
tion throughout its manufacture. 
Rigid final inspections include coil- 
ing, torsion and bend tests to 
assure you finished products of the 
highest quality. 





MARKET YOUR SCRAP NOW! 
Houseclean your plant for all worn out and obsolete 
equipment. Sell it to your local scrap dealer now in 
order to keep America’s steel production expanding. 














perhaps as much as 25%. The weather 
has been favorable all year except in 
the extreme northern tier, from north- 
western Minnesota right across North 
Dakota into northeastern Montana. 

The region’s big cash crop, spring 
wheat, just coming to harvest, is esti- 
mated at 294-million bu., 25% ahead 
of last year. Shortage of moisture in 
the past month pulled the estimate 
down by about 15-million bu. from the 
one released a month ago. 

Feedgrain crops are also good. Oats 
are 15% above.a year ago; corn is up 
almost as much. Barley is lower, prin- 
cipally because of a sharp acreage re- 
duction in Montana. 

Dry weather and an epidemic of rust 
are dimming the outlook for flaxseed; 
the crop will be below both last year’s 
and the average. North Dakota has 
suffered the most damage. 

Income from livestock, particularly 
hogs, will continue strong. The spring 
pig crop, which will start to market 
soon, was 6% above last year’s; far- 
rowing plans call for a fall crop up 8%. 
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Region 7 


Chicago 


LUGGISHNESS has marked _busi- 

ness conditions in the region during 

the summer months and is expected to 

continue for several months more, al- 

though the seasonal fall pickup should 
help some. 

Over-all employment and production 
aren’t off much, except in_ eastern 
Michigan. Steel, steel-fabrication, and 
machinery industries, all going full 
blast, are holding up the district. Furni- 
ture production is off badly. The worst 
decline is in manufacture of cabinets 
for TV sets. 

Paper manufacture is off a bit, but 
not sharply. Electronics is way down— 
though government orders are begin- 
ning to come through, only about 
25%-30% of the work in most plants 
is for defense, and that’s not enough to 
offset the drop in TV and radio output. 
Household appliances are also down. 
¢ Sore Spot—Problem area of the region 
is Detroit and eastern Michigan; things 
there are likely to get worse before they 
get better. It’s becoming more and 
more apparent that the auto industry’s 
defense work will not be able to offset 
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SPHERICAL 
ROLLER 


riding herd on railroad cars 


Whiting Corporation’s amazing Trackmobile drives from 
the rood right onto the tracks, where it spots, switches and 
hauls railway cars with ease. The Torrington Spherical 
Roller Bearings in the track axles deliver smooth, even 
power—unaffected by the heaviest loads. 

Self-aligning Spherical Roller Bearings absorb binding 
stresses’ despite long center distances or possible shaft 
deflection. A minimum of maintenance is required. 

Your heavy-duty equipment can benefit from the auto- 
matic self-alignment and precision quality of Torrington 
Spherical Roller Bearings. Our engineers will be glad to 
help you work out details of design and application. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. . Torrington, Conn. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


SPHERICAL 
TORRINGTON 70:;, BEARINGS 


SPHERICAL ROLLER - TAPERED ROLLER + STRAIGHT ROLLER + BALL + NEEDLE + NEEDLE ROLLERS 





IDEAS TO ELIMINATE NON-PRODUCTIVE WORK | i drop in car output caused by ma- 
terials restrictions. . 
Kaiser-Frazer says it already has 2,500 
at work on its C-119 program; that 
would put it a good bit further along 


= 4 4 H on war business than most of the auto 

erwor imp i icd ion makers. So far, tank production is 

spotty in the entire Great Lakes area; 

output of aircraft engines in volume is 
still a long way off. 

The auto industry’s basic trouble 
seems to be that, except for such prod- 
ucts as Army trucks, it can’t produce 
war goods with only minor production 
changes. That rules out running war 
work in alongside auto output. The 
result is beginning to be a slowdown 
not only in the auto industry itself, but 
in all the feeder plants that supply 
parts. Most of these are too small to 
bid on government contracts and, so 
far at least, haven’t been able to get in 
on subcontracts either. 
¢ Labor Eases—Although the labor mar- 
ket throughout the region is generally 
easier than it has been in some months, 
skilled machinists, tool and die makers, 
a Sipe technical workers, and office 


Dual Feed registers Check, Journal forms for continyous operation, help are as scarce as ever. The casing 
AUTOMATIC LINE has been largely in semiskilled and un- 


A large insurance company today writes three times as many 
becks pet hour as formerly, and does the necessary posting, gence ms ee re a oF ise few 
as the result of their new Standard Register continuous-form —_new writing position p po tebe D d 
method of writing. In one operation they now write a check, 1 ig ey win = . aon poe 
post an account ledger card, make the journal entry, and Sea aie pao “ pce ttn 
automatically punch a tabulating card. Production was upped tae thi thei " 8 d e 
from 400 checks per day to more than 150 per hour! See the a pes y pv eer ane gr (2) 
story in PS. 22.* wanes : A ata, sade 
Today our representatives are devoting full time to helping 7 = ~— aaa Ie — ane 
our customers re-examine their requirements, get the most out eishceees se > ge shin . 5 de re f hare 
of their present Standard Register form-systems, With this registers 2 different pales cea tee cayrsstePee tyne “A 


three-fold improvement objective: eee . . 
ous typing operation tant farm equipment industry. 


A. Develop the best procedure, by eliminating non-produc- The region has only one officially 

Pe ps ra — and simplifying operations in of- atk designated area of “substantial labor 

: surplus”’—Terre Haute. However, the 

B. Simplify the writing process, through the use of auxiliary < Tahoe Dept. panes . “saiuaiee sien” 

devices, €. g., in the case above, a Burster-Imprinter that z in employment there starting in the fall. 

na = and detaches checks 5 times faster than > e Good Harvests—The farmers of the 

: , egi ounding into the last lap of 

€. Design the most efficient form, to cut writing costs by re- fs ~ ia basa They » barry ae aaa’ 

ate motions, making one form do the work of pa ciate up substantial gains in cash income over 

: : : om ana Galk last year, and h ‘ a fear 

*PS.—the magazine of Paperwork Simplification, makes these Kont-Sip —— pat gM Pena Ph Say Total — 

ideas available to you. Write for free copy. The Standard income for the region should top last 

Register Co., 708 Campbell Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. year’s by close to $1-billion, or about 
15%. 

Cool, wet weather prevailed over 

most of the district from early spring to 


7 R Asher | he b f this month, but it h 
° the beginning of this month, but it has 
n gnaard 9 ya ecscnsincad improved markedly since then. This is 
S Pp 
Ao 





\ marginally BY . ergy helping to point the big crops of corn 
rat Better records ‘ ‘d 
the origin’ other feedgrains, and soybeans to har- 


° 
va by hand 
Qvs FOrMms = - i vest. Though last month’s flood only 


brushed a corner of the district, satu- 


« 
© Continv 
° Go rated and soggy fields hindered field 


2 ekhiciencd we 

For maximum ” ' work badly until the past couple of 
yypcunnits & ® * = weeks. So most crops have been badly 
: delayed, and often damaged, particularly 
in Iowa and the valleys of the Ver- 
million, Iroquois, Mackinaw, and Sanga- 
mon Rivers in Illinois. 

One good result of the heavy rains: 


YUMIINE. ape 
i offices in ol pancies 
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N 1830 Philadelphians were urged by certain 

interested groups to resist the coming of the 
railroads. Had they succumbed to this rabid prop- 
aganda Philadelphia would have been by-passed 
by the only existing means of rapid transportation 
and—as a result would have become just another 
Ghost Town. 

But Philadelphia rejected this nonsense, as it 
has since rejected the more recent and equally 


Di a 


i ee 


senseless tirades against the trucking industry. 
Philadelphia has welcomed the advent of Air 
Freight and Truck Transportation as it welcomed 
the Camden and Amboy Railroad in 1830. Phila- 
delphia has grown and prospered. 

That the American people will follow Philadel- 
phia’s example and reject any program which could 
conceivably isolate any growing community is a 
certainty. Americans just don’t like Ghost Towns. 


TRAILMOBILE, INC. 
Sales and Service Coast to Coast in the United States and Canada 
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» tank fabrication plant 
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“Maneuverability has no 


H 99 
comparison eee Lorain Cranes are not 
“chained to the tracks’; they move anywhere around 
the yard, serve and utilize all sections of your plant 
area. Available on crawler or rubber-tire mountings. 


“Greatly reduce costs...” 


man at os controls of a Lorai 
ways on the j 
less of th fos 

i lo 
flow for incre 


Speeds up | 
Steps-up ma 


l ph RAIN CRANE 
DV 

FOR Your PLanr 

"lee ae ft 


_ @ SAVES TIME—f, ° 
and unloading” loading 


© SAVES YarpD SP, 
f ACE—s 
materials higher _ 
Capacities from 10 
._ ask your local at pera 
Distributor for ee 


THE THEW SHOVEL co. 
Bm LORAIN, OnIo 
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%& WORLD'S LARGEST 
BUILDERS OF COMMERCIAL 
SIZE CRANES AND SHOVELS 


ORAIN. 


Pastures are in the best shape in years. 
In Iowa, they're rated at 101% of nor- 
mal, best since 1915; Wisconsin farm- 
ers have to hark back all the way to 
1905 to recall better pasture feed. 

¢ Com—Early frost is the major danger 
that faces the region’s big but delayed 
corn crop. The crop, which is basic to 
the district’s livestock industry, got off 
to a poor start and often was poorly 
cultivated because of bad weather. But 
it’s gaining headway rapidly now, with 
the help of dry, sunshiny days. The 
abundant ground water soaked in from 
the earlier heavy rains provides insur- 
ance against possible drought. 

The Aug. | estimate of the region’s 
corn crop is 1}-billion bu., practically 
unchanged from the July 1 estimate. 
Only in Michigan did the crop lose 
ground during July; in all other district 
states the current outlook is at least as 
good as a month ago. So, barring early 
frost, the region should have abundant 
corn of good keeping quality to carry 
its livestock for the next 12 months. 
¢ Feeds and Wheat—Farmers have just 
about finished harvesting their other 
important feedgrain crops—oats and 
barley. The oats crop is estimated at 
550-million bu., better than average but 
well below last year’s 630-million bu. 
because of bad weather in Iowa and 
Illinois. ‘The barley crop was sharply 
below both last year’s and the average. 

Heavy rains at harvest time clipped 

some 5-million bu. from the winter- 
wheat crop in the district; the harvest 
came to 65-million bu., about 5% be- 
low last year’s. Soybean yield is ex- 
pected to set new records in the district 
this year. Prospects are exceptionally 
good in Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. 
But Iowa’s crop has made uneven prog- 
tess; much of it has been put behind 
by wet weather. 
e Big Earnings—All signs point to a 
continuing high level of income from 
livestock. But less of it in the next few 
months will come from feedlot cattle, 
as compared with native cattle and 
hogs. There are fewer cattle on lots in 
Jowa, Illinois, and Indiana, and the 
trend is toward longer feeding. So feed- 
lot sales in the next few months are 
certain to be lighter than last year’s. 

Pork production is continuing its 
steady rise. The spring pig crop, which 
will be marketed starting late this fall, 
ran 3% to 6% above 1950's, and pres- 
ent farrowing plans are for a fall crop 
about 8% above last year’s in Iowa. 

In Michigan the outlook for the im- 
portant fruit crop is poor. The apple 
crop will be better than average, at 10- 
million bu. Pears will be about 15% 
below normal. The big disappointments 
are grapes, only about one-third of nor- 
mal, and peaches, only about one-sixth. 
In both Michigan and Wisconsin the 
cherry crop, already harvested, bettered 
the average by a comfortable margin. 
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The development of natural gas from a curiosity to 
a national treasure is an inspiring example of how 
the science of chemistry has added to the wealth of 
nations by creating value where little or none existed 
before. 


For years, the natural gas that seeped from the 


ground was allowed to burn itself away. It had 
limited worth as a fuel. But the chemist saw this 
invisible material as a vast storehouse of carbon and 


hydrogen atoms ready for the mind of man to trans- 
form into chemicals the world needs. 

The coming of age of natural gas as a chemical 
raw material is one of the achievements of this 
century. Celanese Corporation of America is proud 
of its role as pioneer in petro-chemicals. 

The modern Celanese chemical plant near Bishop, 
Texas, which produces organic chemicals by oxida- 
tion of natural gases, is one of the important sources of 
Formaldehyde, Acetone, Acetic Acid and Methanol 


{ce OEMEON SS TT Toe 


in the country today. It also supplies Paraformalde- 
hyde and other Aldehydes, Ketones, Alcohols, Gly- 
cols, Intermediates and Solvents in volume. 

A program of expansion will further increase 
production and add to the list of chemicals manufac- 
tured. In carrying petro-chemistry from the theoreti- 
cal to the practical, Celanese is helping to extend 
its benefits to all industry. 

Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Division, 


Dept. 518-H. 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS 


*Reg. U. 5, Pat. Off, 














SERVING INDUSTRY 
--.- SERVING AMERICA 


You are clways close to Conti- } 
nental Can with its 65 plants in 
the United States, Canada and 
Cuba, 17 field research lab- 
oratories and 63 sales offices. 











WHO EVER GIVES A SECOND 
THOUGHT TO A BOTTLE CAP? 


lie do. And the scientists in our Bond Crown & Cork Co. division have 


found that while making bottle caps may be a simple business, making 
better bottle caps is a full-scale research operation. 
Here are just a few of the important recent advances which Operation 


Bottle-Cap has accomplished: 


A new high-bake outside varnish finish that gives a glass-hard, scratch- 
defying surface and highlights brilliant colors. 

An improved metal-shearing process which completely eliminates sharp, 
projecting burrs. 

An exclusive method of applying inside lacquer and fabricating crowns 
to give a continuous, fracture-free lacquer coating to reduce corrosion. 
A better way of applying the cork disc adhesive so that none is spread to 
the skirt of the crown, thereby reducing corrosion during crown storage 
and dust formation during handling. 

An improv ed way of impregnating the cork liner dise with wax to insure 


a positive seal 


So vou see, there is no problem in the field of packaging too small —or too 
big—for Continental not to give it full attention. Whether a product is to 
be sold in cans, paper containers, steel or fibre drums, Continental uses 
all its experience and research facilities to produce a package that best 


protects the quality of the product. 


CONTINENTAL (Cc CAN COMPAN 


leontiuinrat CAN BUILDING 100 E. 44nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. | 


Hot d BCS 


TIN CANS FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND ORUMS CAPS AND CORK PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
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Come In, Moon! 


The ingenious communications industry has a ready answer to almost 
any demand for new or better ways of quick contact with anybody, 
anywhere. Leaders in this progressive field also are keenly aware of 
advertising values. They are consistent users of Business Week. 


REASON: Business Week reaches a highly concentrated audience 
of Management-Men... executives who make or influence buying 


decisions for their firms. 


RESULT: For the past six consecutive years, Business Week has car- 
ried more pages of communications advertising addressed to business 
and industry than any other general business or news magazine. These 
advertisers, like successful advertisers everywhere, have found that 
Business Week produces more sales, at less cost... the key to success- 


ful merchandising. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT-MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Advertisers of Communications and 
Intercommunication Equipment Placed 
26 More Pages in Business Week in 
1950 Than They Placed in Any Other 
General Business or News Magazine 


Bell Telephone System 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.) 
Executone, Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company 
Modern Telephone Corporation 
Motorola, Incorporated 
Rauland-Borg Corporation 
U. S. Instrument Corporation 
Webster Electric Company 
Western Electric Telephone Equipment 
(American Telephone & Telegraph Co.) 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
Wilcox-Gay Corporation 








FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


U.S. BANKING: 


NINETEENTH OF A SERIES 


Fractional reserves are the key to the system, 


How Banks Create Money 


When some unknown goldsmith a 
couple of thousand years ago accepted 
some citizen’s gold for safekeeping in 
his own vaults, he could have said, “I’m 
the first banker.” Later, when some 
goldsmith decided that one ounce of 
gold was the same as another and gave 
his customer a receipt for the value of 
the gold and then pooled it with his 
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own, he could have‘called that receipt 


the first deposit slip. And when some 
other citizen accepted an assignment 
of some of the deposited gold in pay 
ment of a debt, the first check was 
written. 

Whether it was pressed into a block 
of clay with a wedge or written on 
papyrus with a stylus, it started what 





fine time TV 
for your 


oo NG. 


Things got pretty hot last August. 

Hot in the ball parks where the pennant 
race was feverish. 

Hotter in the thousands of homes where 
TV went blank because the humidity got at 
the resistors. 

Hottest in the manufacturing plant where 
they had to make good on the trouble and 


where they resolved never again to cut corners 


on resistors. 
Moral: don’t replace with Ward Leonard 


vitrohm-covered (humidity-proof) resistors (as © 


this manufacturer finally did) . . . install them 
in the first place and avoid the grief. 


First Time Trains Made Their Own Light 


The electric system which, for the first time, 
enabled a train to generate its own power for 
lighting, was invented by the founder of Ward 
Leonard Electric Co. 

Dependable Ward Leonard electric controls 
are still used in modern transportation systems 
—and all other systems using electricity. 


WARD LEONARD 
ELECTRIC CO. r~) 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 7) 


(Fesuttr-[Srprneored: Coitiols Since (892 
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A Problem-Solving Tool 


that can be your best 
Profit Maker 


Airless WHEELABRATOR® Blast Equip- 
ment will solve your critical metal cleaning 
and finishing problems by slashing produc- 
tion time... and by quickly returning 
the original investment through cost reduc- 
tions resulting from reduced man power, 
less handling, quicker inspection, longer 
tool life, and faster machinability. 


The uniformity and thoroughness of its 
cleaning action plus the range of surface 
finishes it provides are also ideal for tightly 
bonding coatings such as plating, galvaniz- 
ing, enameling, etc. 

It is also versatile in solving out-of-the- 
ordinary problems such as deflashing plas- 
tic parts, facilitating deep drawing opera- 
» tions, reducing porosity of die castings, etc. 
The story of how the Wheelabrator can 
be profitably applied to your problems, as 
) it has in thousands of plants, is too impor- 
} tant to miss. Bulletin No. 74A contains 
} complete details. Write for your copy. 


American 


WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT 
4615. Byrket St Mishowgka 





LOW-COST 
TROUBLE-FREE 
OPERATION 


results from 


HIGH MAN-HOUR 
PRODUCTION 


' in this debt-free state where old- 
fashioned Americanism is basic! 


ee... The EXACT CENTER of the 
country with splendid transporta- 
tion in every direction looms up 
as today’s ideal plant location” 


2 «+ @ consensus resulting from 
current industrial surveys. 


For Complete information 
as to TAXES, LABOR SUPPLY, 
POWER, NATURAL GAS and 
WATER, please address 


Dept. O 


NEBRASKA RESOURCES DIVISION 
STATE CAPITOL LINCOLN 
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evolved into today’s commercial bank- 


ing system. By now that system actually 
creates most of the money used in this 
country, and while money won't buy 
happiness, it’s still the basic business 
ingredient—and final product. 

¢ Four Figures—To cover the field of 
commercial banking BUSINESS WEEK 
prints four Figures of the Week. They 
come from the Federal Reserve System, 
and they include figures of member 
banks that report their condition every 
week. The banks, however, aren’t re- 
quired to report; it’s strictly voluntary. 
As a result only a small number—about 
420 of the very largest banks—turn in 
data. 

That seems like a pretty small sample 
of a system that includes 13,000 com- 
mercial banks all over the country. The 
Federal admits that it is, but it points 
out that this relatively small group 
makes 70% of all commercial loans 
in the U.S. 

BUSINESS WEEK’S four commercial 
banking figures cover (1) demand de- 
posits adjusted, (2) total loans and in- 
vestments, (3) commercial and agricul- 
tural loans, and (4) U.S. government 
and guaranteed obligations held. 

These four figures can give the busi- 
nessman some insight into the general 
trend of the economy. He can get an 
idea of the extent of inflationary pres- 
sure from the banking system, and he 
can tell how much demand there is for 
bank credit—which in tum can help 
him answer the question: How’s busi- 
ness? 

¢ Demand Deposits—Demand deposits 
covered by the Figure of the Week 
account for about one-fourth of the en- 
tire U.S. money supply, broadly de- 
fined. A demand deposit is one you 
can write checks against that the 
bank must pay immediately. This figure 
includes all demand deposits of report- 
ing banks, except U.S. government 
deposits. 

The adjustment to the figure is 
simply the subtraction of the bookkeep- 
ing entry called checks and other cash 
instruments in process of collection. 
You may write a check to someone, but 
until it clears through your bank it is 
still a part of the bank’s demand de- 
posits. On the other hand, when the 
person who receives the check deposits 
it, it is also a part of the other bank’s 
deposits. You would count it twice un- 
less the adjustment were made. 
¢ Bills and Coins—The other main 
categories of the money supply include 
bills and coins in circulation—which a 
lot of people think are the only money 
supply, though they actually account for 
only around 15% of it—and time de- 
posits. Time deposits are savings ac- 
counts and other deposits on which a 
bank can place a time limit before pay- 
ing. They account for about 33% of 
total money supply. Usually, banks put 


a 30-day notice on time deposits, but 
it’s rarely invoked. There’s generally 
little a bank can do in 30 days to get 
itself out of insolvency troubles serious 
enough to keep it from paying deposi- 
tors right away. Deposits appear on 
the liabilities side of the bank’s books 
since they are really the property of 
depositors and can be removed at any 
time. 

¢ Loans and Investments—On the other 
side of the ledger—the assets side—the 
biggest item is total loans and invest- 
ments, a Figure of the Week. This 
includes every. asset of the bank except 
cash in the till, deposits in other banks, 
buildings, furniture, etc., and legally 
required reserves on deposit in Federal 
Reserve banks. 

Two of the major items under this 
inclusive heading are commercial and 
agricultural loans and U.S. government 
and guaranteed securities, both Figures 
of the Week. 

Commercial and agricultural loans for 
the reporting sai banks consist 
mainly of short-term inventory and 
working-capital loans. Since these banks 
are almost all located in large cities, 
they make practically no loans to farm- 
ers. The commercial-agricultural cate- 
gory is probably the most \important 
single figure in many respects. It’s the 
one that fluctuates most, and with its 
fluctuations shows seasonal trends as 
well as the general demand for credit 
by businessmen. 

U.S. government and _ guaranteed 
obligations are the largest single invest- 
ment item of banks today. Generally 
they move less than loans, but recently, 
when the Federal Reserve took the floor 
out from under government bond 

rices, banks began unloading. Now, 
esol bank holdings have started up 
again. At present there are hardly any 
government-guaranteed obligations, so 
for the most part the total represents 
Treasury bonds, notes, and bills. 

Aside from these two components of 
the total loans and investments figure, 
consumer and security loans, real estate 
mortgages, and corporate bonds also go 
into the total. But they aren’t so big a 
factor— especially for large banks. Be- 
sides, they aren’t so sensitive to busi- 
ness trends as commercial loans, which 
are generally considered to be among 
the best indicators. 
¢ Hand-in-Hand—The two major fig- 
ures, demand deposits and total loans 
and investments, move together. Ex- 
cept in a few special cases, they have 
to. When someone gets a loan or sells 
a bond to a bank, the bank “pays” him 
by creating a demand deposit of the 
amount. The reverse is true, too. When 
a deposit is made, it first appears as 
cash, but it soon shifts out of that cate- 
gory into loans and investments. In 
other words, banks don’t keep a dollar 
in their vaults for every dollar of de- 
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or DAY — Exactly ALIKE 


*...new Plastilux signs seem to please 
our dealers. They are easy to put up 
and so far not one has complained about 
breakage or trouble... a one-thous- 
and batting average and that’s good in 
any business . .. feel sure our deal- 
ers will be identified for many more 
years with this new type sign.” 


BON. D. anaien MANAGER OF SALES PROMOTION, 
ADVERTISING AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


YOU, TOO, CAN PUT YOUR NAME 
OUT IN FRONT OF YOUR DEALERS! 


Dealer signs make your advertising dollars 
pay off by blazing forth, “Here is where to buy 
it.” These illuminated signs buy continuous 
circulation day and night, year after year, at no 
expense for rent, maintenance or electricity. 


New Plastilux® “500” is the lightest, brightest, 
most economical sign ever developed. Costs less 
than any other sign of comparable illuminated 
copy. Ships at regular rates . . . as low as one- 
eighth the rates certain carriers charge for neon. 


Dealers like Plastilux® “500” signs. They con- 
sume only a fraction of current of comparable 
illuminated copy in neon letters, yet furnish 
four times as much light per watt of current 


EASY TO 


Pat. Ne. 2,503,673 


used. Operates on low voltage and is not subject 
to the shorts or electrical failures so common in 
neon signs which require high voltage, and 
where neon tubes on faces of signs are constantly 
exposed to rain and sleet. 

Dealers clean the smooth Plastilux® “500” sign 
face with a damp rag. No fragile outside tubing 
to break, no tubing supports and other “plumb- 
ing” to interfere. 

Highest day and night visibility, no shadows 
at any time. Lights up with 500 lumens per 
square foot. Your trademark perfectly dupli- 
catéd in shape and color to look and read the’ 
same, day and night. We can reproduce any 
color combination, any shape, outline, or size. 


All signs Be pampions a full year. Get details of 


our free design service and information on how 
Plastilux® “500” signs pay for themselves. 


500’ Naas 


Manufactured only by NEON PRODUCTS, Inc., 302 Neon Ave., Lima, Ohio 
Creators of SiGNvertising 1.» In Canada — Tek Plastics, Ltd., Toronto 


Offices: New York — Circle 5-7570; Chicago —Ardmere 1-9400; Les Angeles — Hollywood 9-8697; Detroit — University 1-5606; Lime 40143 
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ANOTHER PROMINENT | 
BUILDING 


AIR\ CONDITIONING 
UNITS and FANS 


e The 
Washington Post 
BUILDING * WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Washington Post Building Engineer: 

Albert Kahn, Associated Architects & 

Engineers, Inc. Contractor: John 

McShain, Inc. Mechanical Contrac- 

tor: Standard Engineering Co. 
Clean, fresh air at right temperature and right humidity went into the plan- 
ning of this famous and ultra-modern newspaper building. Why? Because 
proper air control in a building directly affects the efficiency, morale and 
well-being of those working inside. This has been proven time and time 
again in factory, office building, store and, in fact, any place where people 
congregate. And “Buffalo” Fans, Pumps and Ait Conditioning Units have 
heen doing their jobs to such satisfaction that they have become a standard 
io many of the leaders in the construction and engineering fields. You are 
safe in recommending “Buffalo”, the name you see in big installations through- 
out the world. 





AIR—Vital to Defense 


Thousands of “Buffalo” Fans, 
Pumps and Air Conditioning 
Units are rendering valuable 
service today in every essential 
industry, from aircraft to textiles, 
in mines and on shipboard 

helping the worker, bettering the 
product, operating 24 hours a 
day with little attention, Full 
details on any unit on request. 


Above right, a large “Buffalo” Air Washer supply- 
ing clean, properly tempered air at all times in the 
Washington Post Building. At left are two of the 
large “Buffalo” Limit-Load Fans keeping air circu- 
lating throughout the building. 


Right. three other “Buffalo” Fans ventilating the 
7-story building; left, a small Belted Vent Set and 
right, two medium sized Limit-Load Fans. 


Va 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


is8 BROADWAY ( BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


VENTILATING AIR WASHING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 
FORCED DRAFT lelele) Gi, fe) HEATING PRESSURE BLOWING 





“  . . Individual banks don’t 
create money, but the sys- 
tem, as a whole, does . . .” 

BANKS starts on p. 77 


posits. They lend out depositors’ money 
and create additional deposits. 

¢ Fractional Reserve System—That’s 
because of the principle of the frac- 
tional reserve system, which is the basis 
of operation of U.S. commercial banks. 
After the goldsmith who invented bank- 
ing had been in business for a while, 
he discovered that most of the gold he 
had taken in just sat there and didn’t 
gather anything but dust. He discovered 
that he needed on hand only a small 
fraction of the total supply to meet the 
demands of customers at any one time. 
So he started lending the rest for profit. 
That, roughly, is the principle of the 
fractional reserve system that enables 
the banks to create money. 

¢ The Fed—In the U.S., the Federal 
Reserve establishes the amount banks 
are required to have behind their de- 
posits, and the banks have to keep at 
least that amount on deposit in their 
Federal Reserve bank at all times. At 
present, reserve requirements are 24% 
for central reserve city banks (New 
York and Chicago), 20% for reserve 
city banks (other large cities), and 14% 
for country banks (all the rest). All 
banks must keep 6% of all time de- 
posits in Federal Reserve banks. 

© $1,000 Can Make $5,000—Individual 
banks don’t create money, but the 
whole banking system working as a unit 
does. Here’s an oversimplified example 
of how the system operates: Suppose a 
bank in Detroit receives $1,000 in cash 
placed in a checking account by some 
depositor. The bank needs to have only 
$200 on deposit at the Federal Reserve 
bank. It has $800 to lend or invest. 

It then lends out the $800. Assume 
that all the checks written against the 
deposits that the bank has lent the 
borrowers go to a bank in Cleveland. 
The Detroit bank is left with assets con- 
sisting of $200 on deposit in its reserve 
account and $800 due on loans. On the 
liabilities side, it has a demand deposit 
equal to the $1,000 of the original de- 
positor. 

All that the Detroit bank created in 
the way of new money was the $800 in 
demand deposits with which it paid 
the borrowers. But now the $800 has 
been deposited in the Cleveland hank. 
This bank needs to keep only $160 for 
reserves (20%), so it can lend or invest 
the excess, thus creating another $640 
of check money in the form of deposits. 
¢On and On—The process can keep 
on going almost indefinitely. A third 
bank in St. Louis gets $640 as a deposit, 
but needs to keep only $128 as re- 
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. . . if money is removed 
from the system and socked 
away, the geometric pro- 
gression breaks down. . .” 


BANKS starts on p. 77 
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serves. It can lend out $512 as check 
money. And so on through the system. 

In no case did any bank lend more 
than the amount of its excess reserves, 
so a banker can deny that he is creating 
money and can claim that he is only 
lending what he has. But if you add up 
the original $1,000 and all that was 
created from it—$800, $600, $512, and 
so on—the total will hit $5,000 of 
check money or demand deposits, and 
it all came trom that original $1,000. 
¢ In Practice—Variations—In practice, 
the system doesn’t operate quite that 
simply. In the first place, if at any point 
money is removed from the system and 
socked away in a mattress, the nice 
geometric progression breaks down— 
except that for all that’s removed, an PATENTED 
equal amount generally turns up at 
some other point in the system. Banks 
always keep some of their money in 
their vaults and in tellers’ drawers, so - 
some of the original deposit may wind Violets are blue 
up there. Besides, some bank may feel Se plays like this 
that the economic situation warrants A 4 
carrying more than the minimum legal Gorse Make sales for you! 
reserves, and it may not lend out up 
to the hilt. 

On the other side, there’s the fact 
that in many cases banks always get packed with tempting Valentine candies. It’s a combination 
back a certain amount of checks that 
borrowers write against their accounts. 
‘That is, a borrower may write a check the day’s cash register figures! This H & D display is a favorite 


Here’s a “Valentine” that dealers love—a clever display 
sure to brighten any youngster’s eye. And that’s sure to brighten 


to someone who has an account in the - ; PALE 

same bank. If this happens all the time * ncgeoaneoieagiates too, because it combines a shipping box 
for a certain bank—probably a very large with an effective point-of-sale display at an over-all saving. 
one—it can lend something more than 
its excess reserves. The Bank of 
America, which has hundreds of better packaging can help you, through better display 


H & D's book, “Pack to Attract” shows dozens of ways 


branches all over California, is in that ; : 
position. Much of its money stays in e. . lower packaging — ei increased sales .. 
its system, going from one branch to better product protection. For a copy, write 
another. ca 3 Hinde & Dauch, 5103 Decatur St., 

¢ Safety Factor—The idea of legal re- ‘ ‘ 

serves aims at providing a safety factor Sandusky, Ohio. 

for the banks. Actually, there are times Sar Pe 
when even 10% is much more than 
they actually need to have on hand or 
in the Federal Reserve, many econo- 
mists argue. On the other hand, they 
say that there are times—such as 1933— 
when 20% or 24% is far too little. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
was set up by Congress to help this 
situation. All deposits are now insured 
by this government corporation up to 
$10,000. 

Still, the most important single safety 
factor, economists Fel is the Federal 
Reserve System. And that will be dis- FACTORIES IN: Baltimore * Buffalo * Chicago + Cleveland * Detroit * Gloucester, New 
cussed in a future article on Figures of Jersey * Hoboken, New Jersey * Kansas City, Kansas * Lenoir, North Carolina * Richmond, 
the Week. Virginia + Sandusky, Ohio * St. Louis * Watertown, Massachusetts. Offices in principal cities. 
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Get this 
VALUABLE 
REFERENCE CATALOG 


for your 


desk 


Whether you do 

the buying or the 

specifying for your 

firm, you need this big 

catalog of 494 Ready-to-Use 
BUSINESS FORMS 
(from memo slips to export 
declarations). Forms for all 
departments of your business, 
available from your stationer 
or from us at mass produc- 
tion prices. 


64-page FREE 


CATALOG OF BUSINESS 
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READERS REPORT 


Safety Pointers 
Sirs: 


I realize it is always easy to criticize 
the other fellow’s methods, yet in my 
opinion there are three rather obvious 
unsafe practices shown in the picture 
that accompanied the article “How 
Insurers Make Plants Safe’ {BW— 
‘Aug.#’ 51,p7+]. The picture (above) is 
shown with comments on what we 
think are additional unsafe practices. 

Viking Pump Co. is in the small 
plant category, having 450 employees, 
yet we do have adequate safety engincer- 
ing. In fact, our safety record was so 
good a few years ago that it was found 
we could self-insure our state work- 
men’s compensation cases, resulting in 
a great saving to us. 

Roserr C. Wytu 
PRESIDENT, 
VIKING PUMP CO., 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


Patrons Please Note 
Sirs: 

Under Labor Briefs, you carry an ar- 
ticle stating, ““A summer resort with a 
mile-long lakefront in Ontario, Canada, 
has been bought by CIO’s chemical 
workers” (BW —Jul. 14°51,p43}. 

This article is in error. It is our or- 
ganization that has bought the prop- 
erty referred to in the article. I would 
not even bother to take note were it 
not for the material damage that the 
statement can do in our operation of 
the property. This resort is still open 
to the public, and there are a great many 
people in Canada who would not pa- 


tronize it if they thought it were 
owned by CIO chemical workers. 

The property was purchased by the 
International Chemical W orkers Union 
(AFL) and will be operated by us for 
the exclusive use of our members and 
our friends. 

H. A. Bravery 
PRESIDENT, 
INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL WORKERS 
UNION, 
AKRON, OHIO 


Annie Forgotten 
Sirs: 

The undersigned, as Rodgers and 
Hammerstein's number one fan, would 
like to point out one inaccuracy and 
one omission in your otherwise excel- 
lent article of August 11th. The in- 
accuracy: “. . . only the backers are 
liable for losses.” The backer is re- 
sponsible only for the amount of his 
original investment. All losses beyond 
that sum must be borne by the pro- 
ducer. This is actually the meaning ot 
the term “limited partnership.” The 
omission: Rodgers and Hammerstein's 
biggest hit, produced but not written 
by them, was Annie Get Your Gun. 

Ricuarp RopGERs 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


¢ Not only did we omit it, but Rodgers 

and Hammerstein’s offce—with whom 
we checked the list of their productions 
—also overlooked the mere matter of 
Annie Get Your Gun, whose profit in 
this country was about $14-million. The 
show cost $340,000 to produce, ran 
1,147 performances on Broadway, 85 
weeks on tour, and had a long run 
abroad. While Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein produced it, music and lyrics were 
by Irving Berlin; the book by Herbert 
and Dorothy Fields; and the direction 
by Joshua Logan (who also directed 
South Pacific). 


Take Your Choice 
Sirs: 

Which Brief in BUSINESS WEEK d’ya 
read? 

August 18 issue, page 30: “Chances 
for AFL-CIO unity ebbed when AFL’s 
executive committee voted to end the 
union’s participation in the nine-month- 
old United Labor Policy Committee.” 

Same issue, page 52: “AFL-CIO 
unity is closer, says Philip Murray of 
CIO, because of recent political col- 
laboration between the groups.” 

Puzz_tep READER 


¢ A very good question. To clear things 
up, See BUSINESS WEEK, August 25, 
page 30. 
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CONOMIC GROWING PAINS 


have taken hold of South America. 
You can see signs of rapid progressive 
development all the way from Vene- 
zuela and Colombia in the north to 
Argentina and Chile far to the south. 


e In Caracas, bustling capital of 
Venezuela, there’s probably more new 
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construction per capita than in any city 
in the world. 

eIn Sao Paulo (picture, above), 
Brazil’s industrial metropolis, there’s a 
business tempo that rivals anything in 
most big cities in the U.S. 

e All but two or three of the ten 
South American republics have begun 





TO EXECUTIVES ON: 


’ 


to flex their economic muscles in a 
drwe to develop national resources, 
gain the benefits of industrialization, 
and escape the hazards of one-crop 
economics. 

What’s happening in South Amer- 
ica has real importance for the U.S. 
It promises more raw materials to feed 
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A Quick Tour of 


South America 


ARGENTINA—One of 
the world’s richest agri- 
cultural countries. Big 
exporter of beef, hides, 
grains, linseed, and wool. 
Also has South Amer- 
ica’s most highly devel- 
oped, though not lar- 
gest, industry. 


BOLIVIA—Produces a 
lot of tin and some oil, 
but has to import food 
to keep its population 
alive. National income 
is barely $300-million. 


BRAZIL—South Ameri- 
ca’s biggest country—in 
area, population, and 
industrial potential. Bra- 
zil now depends heavily 
on coffee and cotton ex- 
port. National income is 
about $8-billion. 


CHILE—Copper has re- 
placed nitrates as the 
country’s biggest export 
item. Chile is moving 
fast to industrialize, but 
hasn’t the resources for 
great industrial strength. 


COLOMBIA—In some 
ways a small version of 
Brazil. Colombia is far 
too dependent on coffee 
exports, especially for a 
country that has rich 
agricultural and mineral 
resources. 


ECUADOR-A small 
agricultural country— 
produces cacao, coffee, 
bananas, sugar, and cot- 
ton. 


PARAGUAY-—A _baok- 
ward agricultural coun- 
try with the smallest 
population (1-million) 
and the smallest national 
income (about $120- 
million) of any South 
American country. 


PERU-The Peruvian 
economy is built on 
minerals (copper, lead, 
zinc, silver), sugar, cot- 
ton, and wool. Big new 
mining developments 
can be expected soon, 


URUGUAY -— Breeding 
of sheep and cattle is 
the mainstay of this pas- 
toral country. However, 
industry is highly devel- 
oped here, though on a 
small scale. 


VENEZUELA—One of 
the world’s great oil pro- 
ducers and is now be- 
coming a big producer 
of iron ore as well. Bulk 
of its oil goes to West- 
ern Europe; all the iron 
ore will come here. 





U.S. industry, a bigger market for 
U.S. exports, and probably better op- 
portunities for the investment of U.S. 
capital. And there’s this too: The 
growth of industrial strength in South 
America will inevitably change the bal- 
ance of inter-American relations and 
perhaps even the East-West balance of 
power. 

At this stage, there’s no telling just 


how far or how fast South America’s 
economic development will go. You 
can discount the wry crack some South 
Americans make about the future of 
their continent—“South America has a 
great future, and always will have.” 
But equally you can dismiss any idea 
that a new center of world power, com- 
parable to the U.S. or Russia, will 
develop below the Caribbean. 


| A Slow Starter 


ODAY SOUTH AMERICA, as a 
whole is at about the stage of in- 
dustrialization reached by the U.S. in 
the 1870’s. And like the U.S. at that 
time, South America still has vast natu- 
ral resources to exploit. 

But there the analogy ends. It’s al- 
ready clear that South America won’t 
follow the pattern of U.S. economic 
expansion in the 19th Century. 

he U.S. developed its resources 
after 1870 by turning its capitalists 
loose. In addition, we held the door 
open for British and European capital- 
ists to invest their money in American 
railways, mines, and steel plants. Free 
enterprise plus foreign capital plus rich 
resources produced the fabulous indus- 
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trial expansion of the U.S. between 
the Civil War and World War I. And 
the same combination is rapidly turn- 
ing Canada into an industrial world 
power on a smaller scale (BW —Dec. 
23’50,p41—Special Report.) 

In South America today there’s no 
such wide-open investment field for 
either native or foreign capitalist. The 
trend is toward: 

(1) Government 
business, and 

(2) The welfare state. 

That’s true even in Brazil, where 
local businessmen now have a pretty 
free hand. Unless the trend reverses, 


intervention in 


there’s sure to be at least as much gov- 
emment contro] in every South Ameri- 


can country as there now is in the 
United States. 

More likely in most countries is some- 
thing ranging from Britain’s mixed 
economy to the authoritarian state 
socialism of Peron’s Argentina. 

Even this trend won’t affect U.S. 
exports much, at least not for a while. 
Government development projects 
need U.S. capital equipment just as 
badly as private schemes do; and South 
America will not be able to supply all 
its own consumer goods for many years 
to come. In most countries, too, there 
will be room for U.S. private capital, 
especially in mining and manufactur- 
ing. 

But no one should expect a flower- 
ing of capitalism in South America, 
pre-New Deal American style. History 
helps explain why South America has 
lagged so far behind the U.S. in eco- 
nomic development, why today the 
combiried national incomes of all its 
countries total only $20-billion to $22- 
billion, or not much more than Can- 
ada’s. It explains, too, why the pattern 
of growth is bound to be different. 


HE U.S. GAINED its independ- 


ence from Britain because the 
American colonists had come of age 
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and were ready for it. They also had 
a philosophy of individualism that 
proved as adaptable to a competitive 
industrial system as it had to the 
tugged frontier life. 

By contrast, the Latin American re- 
publics achieved their independence 
before they were ready for self-govern- 
ment. They won it when the Spanish 
Empire fell apart. (Brazil's independ- 
ence from Portugal came later, but 
still before the country was mature 
politically.) Thus the pctitical ferment 
of the first century of freedom in- 
hibited any rapid economic develop- 
ment. So did the inherited social or- 
ganization and traditions. 

Meanwhile, colonialism continued in 
the economic affairs of Latin America. 
Foreign interests teamed up with the 
land-owning, governing elite to main- 
tain the old economic pattern—of ex- 
ploiting raw materials from the primi- 
tive South American countries. 

Only in the present generation has 
South America produced a strong capi- 
talist class of its own. Up until World 
War I at least, the land-owning classes 
mostly looked down on business and 
kept their sons away from it. But now 
this attitude has changed. South Amer- 
ica’s new capitalists, though, find that 
they have lined up against them not 
only the still-strong tradition of gov- 
ernment paternalism, but also a new 
20th Century force—the popular de- 
mand for a welfare state. 

In general, labor has no freedom to 
organize or to bargain in South Amer- 
ica. But it has enough political power 
so that government leaders, whether 
put in office by popular vote or a coup 
d’etat, present themselves as men of 
the people and guardians of working 
class interests. And social laws in South 
America have given labor as extensive 
fringe benefits as American labor gets. 
Though, in economic terms, the conti- 
nent as a whole hasn’t passed out of 
the frontier era. 


HE LACK of easily accessible raw 
materials, especially coal and iron 
ore, also has had a lot to do with the 
slow economic development of South 
America. Far from being an Eldorado, 
South America is among the least 


favored of the major regions of the 
world when it comes to basic economic 
resources. Thus South America is 
launching out on an economic revolu- 
tion without the incomparable natural 
advantages the U.S. had 80 years ago. 

In human resources, there’s a big 
difference, too. South America’s popu- 
lation is much bigger than that of the 
U.S. in 1870—120-million as against 
38.5-million. And it’s growing today 
at a much faster rate than ours. But 
the productivity of this population is 
greatly reduced by widespread illiteracy, 
malnutrition, and general poor health. 
Improvement in eduction and health 
is needed most of all among the colored 
and Indian peoples of the northern half 
of the continent. 

But both in physical and human 
terms, South America has the resources 
for a basic transformation of economic 
life—if enough energy is applied to its 
development. That’s especially true of 
Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela, and Peru, 
the countries that have the greatest un- 
tapped potential of wealth. In terms of 
their resources, Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Chile are already fairly mature economi- 
cally. Paraguay, Bolivia, and Ecuador 
haven’t the potential for great economic 
progress. 

It’s the political and economic cli- 
mate that will govern the amount of 
energy that’s unloosed and thus fix the 
limits of economic expansion. And four 
things will largely determine what that 
climate is to be and what the economic 
picture will be in South America a gen- 
eration or two hence: 

(1) The attitude of governments and 
local industry to foreign, especially 
U.S., capital—whether it’s given an op- 
portunity to earn and remit reasonable 
profits. 

(2) The amount of government inter- 
vention in business, either through con- 
trols or direct state participation in 
industry. 

(3) The trend of social laws—whether 
they cost industry so much that capital 
formation is hampered and whether 
they sap worker incentives too much. 

(4) The stability of world demand 
for South America’s export products, 
especially the ability of the U.S. to go 
on buying at present high levels. 


ll. Outside Help Needed ... 


OUTH AMERICA NEEDS for- 
eign capital just as badly now as it 
did in the 19th Century. The financial 
resources of government and _ business 
combined aren’t big enough to handle 
the job alone. And the technical know- 
how that goes with private foreign 
capital is needed, too. 
But it’s already clear that foreign 
capital will play a different role than it 
did up to World War I, or even up 
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to World War II. One source of for- 
eign capital—foreign bond markets—has 
dried up. Private interests are no longer 
making direct investments on any scale 
in transport and public utilities. And 
the climate for direct investments in 
general is far less favorable than it was 
in 1939. 

In the 19th Century, South American 
governments got a pile of money, often 
used for public works, by selling bonds 


to Britain and Western Europe. Then, 
in the 1920's, U.S. investors put about 
$2-billion into South American bonds. 
That era ended, though, when most of 
the bond issues were defaulted in the 
"30's, 

Public institutions like the World 
Bank and the Export-Import Bank have 
stepped in to fill part of this gap. These 
two banks are helping to finance such 
things as transport and public utilities, 
which were financed in the past either 
through bond issues or direct invest- 
ments by foreign interests. The World 
Bank and Ex-Im put up money regard- 
less of whether the public services are 
owned and operated by private com- 
panies or by governments. The Export- 
Import Bank has put well over $100- 
million into government steel plants in 
Brazil and Chile. The World Bank is 
lending over $100-million to foreign- 
owned power companies in Brazil, may 
put another $200-million into Brazilian 
development in the next two or three 
years. 

As for direct investments in petrol- 
eum, mining, and manufacturing, pri- 
vate foreign capital no longer has the 
freedom it once had. For one thing, 
almost all the South American countries 
have been short of dollars since World 
War II. In some cases it was because 
they squandered their war-built dollar 
balances. That’s why there have been 
curbs on the transfer of profits and 
withdrawal of capital. 

On this count, U.S. investors have 
been hardest hit in Argentina, where 
there’s been a complete freeze since 
1948. But even in Brazil some potential 
investors have been scared off by the 
limitation on profits to 8% a year. 
Others don’t like the rule that requires 
the investor to tum dollars into 
cruzeiros and cruzeiros into dollars at 
the official rate of 18.8 to the dollar 
when the free rate is about 30 to the 
dollar; they figure that the cruzeiro is 
likely to be devalued officially, thus 
it’s better to wait. It looked this sum- 
mer as if the Brazilian government 
might offer foreign investors a better 
rate for buying cruzeiros and allow them 
to use the free market rate for remitting 
their profits. 

In Venezuela and Peru, however, 
there are no such strings; and Colombia 
has decided to give a free hand to 
foreign investors. 

Some would-be foreign investors run 
into another problem, perhaps more 
serious because it may be more perma- 
nent. In a nationalist reaction to the 
old “colonial status,” a number of 
South American countries have fenced 
off petroleum and to some extent min- 
ing from the foreigner. 

The fact is, of course, that South 
America needs foreign capital in these 
fields even more than in manufacturing. 
Development here involves the kind of 
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large risks and immense financial and 
technical that makes them 
unattractive to local capital. Moreover, 
it’s these lines that hold out the big 
gest hope for expanding exports and 
thus obtaining the foreign exchange to 
buy the goods needed for industrializa- 
tion. 


resources 


... In Petroleum 
OREIGN OIL COMPANIES can 


work concessions in Venezuela with 
almost complete freedom they 
agree to make heavy royalty and tax 
payments (roughly 50% of profits) to 
the government. That’s why U.S. oil 
companies invested about $1-billion in 
Venezucla between 1945 and 1950 and 
will put in another $200-million or so 
this year. But Venezuela is unique 
among South American countries in 
this respect. 

In Argentina, foreign oil companies 
still produce, import, refine, and mar- 
ket. But a government company (YPF) 
is shoving hard. It will, no doubt, take 
over everything if enough oil is found 
in Argentina to meet all domestic needs. 
In Chile, the government has reserved 
production and refining for itself—only 
lets foreign companies handle some of 
the distribution. 

In Brazil, production and refining of 
oil is reserved to nationals. This policy 
has slowed development of Brazil’s 
potentially large oil resources to a snail’s 


once 
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pace. Thus, as Brazilian consumption 
of petroleum products climbs rapidly, 
the -country has to spend more and 
more dollars for imported oil. But so 
far, there’s no‘ sure sign that the Vargas 
government will let foreign oil com- 
panies go to work on terms that are at 
all feasible financially. Nor is there any 
sign that Washington will use any pres- 
sure, such as holding up World Bank 
loans, to convince Brazil that it can’t 
afford to pursue its present policy on 
oil. 

The situation is a lot more favorable 
in Peru and Colombia. But the Peru- 
vian government is still sitting on one 
of the best potential oil fields in the 
country. And in Colombia the govern- 
ment is taking over from an American 
company one of the major fields plus a 
refinery. The company’s concession ex- 
pires this summer. From now on the 
U.S. firm will produce and refine for 
the government on a contract basis. 


... In Mining 
HE MINING PICTURE is some- 


what better. U.S. mining com- 
panies are investing heavily these days 
—to the tune of probably $1-billion or 
more over the next five years. But the 
chances are that U.S. investment in 
mining would be even bigger if all 
South American governments followed 
the same policies as Venezuela and 
Peru. 


A new mining law in Peru gives 
foreign interests as good a break as they 
could ask for. That’s one reason the 
Cerro de Pasco Corp. is pushing ahead 
with the expansion of its lead and zinc 
production and is looking over sub- 
stantial tungsten deposits. Cerro has a 
$20-million line of credit from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank to help finance new 
zinc smelting facilities. The law also 
accounts for the big plans that Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining and Na- 
tional Lead have in Peru. 

In Venezuela, iron ore makes the big 
mining news. Both Bethlehem Steel 
Co, and U.S. Steel Corp. are busy de 
veloping reserves there, and Republic 
Steel is now exploring for more ore. 
Bethlehem is already shipping out ore, 
hopes in two more years to get the rate 
up to 4-million tons a year. Although 
it’s a late starter, Big Steel has even 
more ambitious plans; it’s shooting for 
10-million tons a year from Cerro 
Bolivar and its other ore bodies, will 
invest $400-million or more to get it. 
Both companies will pay the govern- 
ment big royalties, of course, but the 
royalty rate is reasonable, and opera- 
tions aren’t under an official thumb. 

Big Stee! and Bethlehem also have 
big manganese projects under way in 
Brazil. Bethlehem is getting ready to 
exploit manganese reserves in the 
Amapa territory, north of the Amazon 
delta. The U.S. Steel project is far to 
the south at Utucum, on the head- 
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waters of the Parana River. Both com- 
panies are shooting for an output of 
200,000 tons to 300,000 tons a vear. 

The Brazilian setup for both com- 
panies differs a lot from their iron ore 
operation in Venezuela. In each, they 
have teamed up with Brazilian interests. 
And, under pressure from the Brazilian 
government, the American companies 
have had to settle for a minority (49%) 
interest. This gives Bethlehem, for ex- 
ample, an option to buy 49% of the 
output, whaiever its size. Although it 
looks as though the American com- 
panies will have a pretty free hand in 
the development stages, there’s no guar- 
antee that this will be so later. Bethle- 
hem has a $30-million loan from the 
Export-Import Bank, and U.S. Steel is 
expecting the same sort of loan from 
the World Bank. 

In Chile, the situation is different 
again. After many years of profitable 
operation, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. and Kennecott Copper Corp. are 
getting squeezed pretty badly by the 
Chilean government. They are paying 
roughly 65% of their profits to govern- 
ment coffers now and can’t be sure that 
this won’t go up to 70% soon. What’s 
more, the government is now getting 
20% of production, part for local use 
and part for sale abroad at fancy prices. 
That hasn’t prevented Anaconda from 
pushing ahead with a $140-million pro- 
gram to switch its big Chuquicamata 
mine from fast-depleting oxide ore to 
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sulfide ore. But it makes the mining 
companies leery of their future in Chile. 

Mining tin in Bolivia is bringing 
more and more headaches for the coun- 
try’s Big Three tin producers—two of 
which (Patino and Hochschild) are con 
trolled by foreign interests. For a while 
in 1950 the Big Three had to pay 
100% of the foreign exchange they 
earned to the Bolivian government. In 
order to keep tin output from dropping 
way off, the U.S. got the government 
to lift the rule. But this year the tin 
mines have come under the threat of 
nationalization. ‘That’s the goal of the 
bulk of Bolivia’s 40,000 tim miners 
And the chances are that the threat 
has only been removed temporarily by 
the political coup that the army engi- 
neered this summer. 


. .. In Manufacturing 


HERE’S NOT THE SAME NEED 

for foreign capital in manufacturing 
as there is in petroleum and mining. 
Local business interests are better able 
to finance development in this field. 
For proof, look at the growth of -the 
Matarazzo industrial empire in Brazil. 
It includes about 300 separate enter- 
prises. Matarazzo would be big busi- 
ness even in the U.S. Or take the city 
of Sao Paulo, which has grown from 
about 1-million to 2.2-million in the 
past ten years and is now the center of 


Brazil’s “Ruhr.” 


South American businessmen have 
already developed textiles and food 
processing to a high degree. ‘The con- 
tinent produces about 90% of its own 
consumption of cotton textiles, has bet- 
ter than $500-million invested in the 
production of cottons, woolens, and 
rayons. The textile business, like other 
South American manufacturing indus- 
tries, has been built up behind high 
tariff walls. But at least a few of the 
mills are relatively efficient by U.S. 
standards. 

Ihe cement industry is also well de- 
veloped in South America, though it’s 
still not able to keep up with local 
needs. A good start has been made on 
metalworking and chemicals, especially 
in Argentina and Brazil. Argentina has 
been producing steel for some time, 
and a small but modern steel industry 
has been built recently under govern- 
ment auspices in Brazil and Chile. 

It is estimated that manufacturing 
now accounts for at least 20% of the 
national income in Argentina, Chile, 
and Brazil. That compares with 37% 
in the U.S. and 31% in Canada. But 
in Brazil, the leading industrial nation 
of South America, investment in manu- 
facturing facilities per worker is only 
one-eighth to one-tenth of the invest- 
ment per worker in the U.S. 


ESPITE THE PROGRESS that’s 
been made in manufacturing by 
local capital, there’s no doubt that 
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OIL This field in Venezuela is one of many developed there by Creole Petroleum Corp. 
But foreign oil firms aren’t so welcome elsewhere in South America. 


This General Motors plant near Sao Paulo is one of 
MANUFACTURING many U.S. manufacturing operations in South America. 


U.S. industry can contribute a lot in 
this field. South America needs the 
help of foreign manufacturers for sev- 
eral reasons. 

First, foreign investment is the sim- 
plest way to tap the technical and 
managerial knowhow of the advanced 
industrial countries. It also guarantees 
continuous access to advances made 
abroad, Given these advantages, South 
American industry not only could ex- 
pand rapidly but also cut its operating 
costs and do without quite so much 
tariff protection. 

Second, there isn’t enough local pri- 
vate capital for rapid economic expan- 
sion, 

For one thing, local money goes into 
real estate, where profits are either very 
quick or very high, much more readily 
than into manufacturing. There has 
been a traditional preference for in- 
vestment in land. This has grown 
stronger due to the rapid urbanization 
of recent years plus the postwar in- 
flation. Investment figures for Colom- 
bia in 1950 tell part of the story. Of 
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310-million pesos invested ($124-mil- 
lion at the official rate), only 60-million 
pesos went into industry. Nearly all 
the rest was sunk in real estate and 
apartment buildings. 

There’s another thing that slows long- 
term industrial investment. Most South 
American businessmen expect really big 
profits—anywhere from 25% to 100%, 
or better—and want them in a hurry. 
An American company got a practical 
demonstration of this recently in Brazil. 
The U.S. company formed a local firm 
to produce bottled gas, sold some of 
its stock to Brazilians. But for several 
years the firm was able to pay only 
about 10% on the -investment. So 
most of the local investors sold back 
their stock. This year dividend pay- 
ments are up to 25%, and _ those 
Brazilians who held on now want to 
keep their equity in the company. 

The high cost of money in South 
America is one reason for this high- 
profit psychology. Industrial firms in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, pay as much as 19% 
(all charges, including government 


stamp taxes) for medium-term bank 
loans. In Venezuela short-term loans 
sometimes come as high as 24%. The 
borrower pays the legal rate of 12% 
plus a.12% commission. Rates like 
these drive many a local businessman 
or farmer to go for his money to govern- 
ment banks or government develop- 
ment corporations, where he pays no 
more than 5% or 6%. 

In turn, one of the chief reasons for 
the high cost of money in South Ameri- 
can countries is the lack of an adequate 
investment banking apparatus and an 
active capital market. The role of the 
commercial banks is confined largely to 
short-term operations. 

The Chase National Bank of New 
York plans to try its hand at a remedy. 
It’s stepping into the Brazilian picture 
with a private investment bank. Un- 
like the National City Bank of N.Y. 
and First National of Boston, Chase 
has had no branches in South America, 
works instead through correspondents. 
The new Chase bank in Brazil is go- 
ing to get some capital locally, help 
finance industrial development by mak- 
ing loans and underwriting securities. 
It is going to link its operation with 
the Rockefeller-controlled International 
Basic Economy Corp. 


MERICAN COMPANIES already 
have sizable investments in man- 
ufacturing and distribution in South 
America. Although there are no ex- 
act figures for 1950, a safe guess 
would be $600-million for manufactur- 
ing. Probably there’s another $200-mil- 
lion in distribution, not counting the 
marketing activities of U.S. oil com- 
panies. 

A fair chunk of this money is in 
Argentina, where it’s pretty well ham- 
strung at the moment. For example, 
assembly operations of General Motors, 
Ford, and International Harvester have 
been closed down now for a couple of 
years. All U.S. investors in Argentina 
have had their profits completely frozen 
since 1948. That’s why no more than 
a trickle of U.S. money has been going 
into Argentina recently. 

By contrast Brazil has had about $50- 
million in private direct investments 
from the U.S. in the four-year period 
1947-1950. And that doesn’t include 
private money that’s been reinvested, 
which totaled $32.5-million in 1950 
alone. Probably 75% of this money 
has gone into manufacturing. 

Any number of big American cor- 
porations have given proof of their con- 
fidence in Brazil’s future. General 
Motors has recently completed a $12- 
million expansion program in _ its 
assembly plant near Sao Paulo. Ford 
has the same kind of expansion under 
way now. General Electric is expand- 
ing. Monsanto Chemicals has just 
launched a big project. Sears, Roebuck 
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has pat about $10-million into its 
Brazilian operations, which include sev- 
eral stores plus partnerships with local 
Brazilian interests in producing some 
of Sears’ merchandise. 

A roster of American firms with pack- 
aging, assembly, or manufacturing 
plants in Brazil would run to at least 
40 or 50 names. And more are sure to 
move in gradually, for example, into 

harmaceutical, paints, chemicals, and 
arm machinery. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. will 
soon put up a $4-million plant in Val- 
encia, Venezuela. General Tire already 
has an affiliated plant producing tires in 
Venezuela, and U.S. Rubber is looking 
the field over. Ford is almost set to 
build a Venezuelan assembly plant. 
Celanese Corp. plans to produce rayon 
in Venezuela. 

As the Colombian government was 
making up its mind this summer on a 
new law giving complete freedom to 
foreign capital, at least a dozen U.S. 
—_—, waited to see if the terms 
would be as favorable as reports from 
Bogota had indicated. 

Biggest newcomer in Colombia is 
Celanese. It has just teamed up with 
Colombia textile interests on a 51%- 
49% basis to build an acetate rayon 
plant in Cali, booming industrial center 
of the rich Cauca valley. 

Many American companies find that 
a partnership with local capital, on a 
roughly 50-50 basis, is the best way to 
operate branch plants in South America. 
The local partner or partners, if they’re 
picked carefully, provide not only savvy 
on local conditions, but also a pretty 
good guarantee against any antiforeign 
discrimination at some later date. 

Both Chile and Peru have attracted 
some American capital in manufactur- 
ing, and both can expect more. That’s 
especially true of Peru, where there 
hasn’t been much industrial develop- 
ment and the door is wide open to for- 
eign capital. But Peru’s market is even 
more limited than Colombia’s and 
Venezuela’s. Chile’s market is con- 
siderably bigger, but local industry is 
much more highly developed. In addi- 
tion, the Chilean economy is under 
pretty tight government control. 


... In Farming 


NE THING THAT LIMITS the 

expansion of manufacturing is the 
low per capita buying power in most 
South American countries. And _ this 
lack of purchasing power is largely a 
byproduct of the continent’s backward 
agriculture. : 

A comparison of buying power in 
Brazil and Argentina reveals a lot. In 
Sao Paulo and the Rio de Janeiro area, 
purchasing power is probably one-third 
to one-half that of the U.S. But for 
Brazil as a whole, it’s put at less than 
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one-tenth—which clearly reflects the 
30-million “economic zeros” in Brazil’s 
population. 

By contrast, per capita income for 
Argentina as a whole is about a quarter 
to a third that of the U.S. The differ- 
ence is due largely to the edge Argen- 
tina has from relatively efficient use 
of its rich farm lands. 

On the average, productivity of farm 
manpower is low. Before World War 
II, it was probably about one-fifth that 
of the U.S. Today South America is 
even further behind. In terms of 
mechanization alone, the area hasn't 
kept pace with either North America 
or Western Europe. 

Brazil has a farm population approxi- 
mately as large as the U.S. But the 
cultivated area in Brazil is less than 
one-tenth of the cropland being har- 
vested in the U.S. Crop yields in 
staples, such as corn, are far below 
American standards. 

Here are some of the things needed 
if Brazil and other South American 
countries are to make the most of 
their land: special financial facilities for 
small farmers, plus long-term mortgage 
credit; integrated government research 
and extension services; technical guid- 
ance in use of machines and fertilizer; 
help in soil and water conservation, 


plus insect and disease control; better 
techniques for control of erosion, re- 
forestration, use of soil-building crops, 
and the spread of mixed farming. 

At the technical level, there’s a lot 
the U.S. can do to help out. The In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs is cov- 
ering much of the ground in the job 
it’s doing in Peru and other countries. 
But private U.S. interests are playing 
a role, too. The Rockefeller-owned In- 
ternational Basic Economy Corp. has 
already made an impact on Brazilian 
agriculture. Two of IBEC’s jobs are 
selling hybrid seed corn and a land- 
clearing service. By _ itself, IBEC 
hasn’t scratched the surface in Brazil, 
but it is setting the pace for the gov- 
ernment. The same is true in Venezu- 
ela where the Rockefeller Venezuelan 
International Basic Economy Corp. has 
an even wider range of projects. 

You can’t ignore the influence of 
well-established U.S. firms like W. R. 
Grace & Co., say, on sugar production 
in Peru, or of Anderson, Clayton & 
Co. on cotton production in Brazil. 
There’s talk of private U.S. interests 
going into cacao in Ecuador in a big 
way. Private ventures might prove as 
important as the Point 4 work done 
by official bodies like the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs. 


Ill. Big, Big Government 


N SOUTH AMERICA the govern- 
ments account for probably better 
than one quarter of all economic activ- 
ity. Long before they have fulfilled 
their ordinary functions—providing pub- 
lic health and education, water supply, 
flood control, and the like—governments 
have gone into the production of steel, 
chemicals, oil-even motion pictures. 

Official intervention goes even fur- 
ther. In the field of labor-management 
relations, governments mix not only in 
industrial conflicts, but in the internal 
affairs of trade unions. The Peron 
regime in Argentina has captured the 
trade unions, made them the chief 
instrument of its political power. In 
Brazil, the unions are pretty much run 
by the government. 

In finance, there’s a mushrooming 
structure of government control of 
banking institutions. In foreign trade, 
most governments use exchange and 
import controls to dictate what can be 
imported. And several countries have 
been indulging in an orgy of central 
economic planning that bears little re- 
lation to real economic needs or eco- 
nomic capacity. 

These activities are carried on by 
government administrations that are 
usually inefficient and often corrupt. 
Big economic projects are launched 
without adequate money in sight. The 
shortage of government funds results 


in part from heavy military expendi- 
tures. They run about 40% in Argen- 
tina and Brazil, if internal policing is 
included. Income tax evasion, especially 
by the wealthy, keeps government 
revenues lower than need be. 


Argentina's Heavy Thumb 
HE PERON GOVERNMENT has 


taken over economic control of 
Argentina with a vengeance. The job 
has been done largely under the guise 
of freeing the country from foreign 
bankers, shipping companies, grain 
traders, and other insidious capitalist 
influences from abroad. 

Argentina’s foreign trade is almost 
completely under the thumb of the 
government. Through IAPI, the official 
state trading institute, the government 
takes over the exportable surpluses of 
all major products except wool. IAPI 
also handles certain imports and the 
rest are under one type of license or 
another. 

The Peron government is up to its 
ears in banking, too. The Central Bank, 

, which was nationalized in 1946, has 
control over the entire banking system. 
All deposits of individual banks, includ- 
ing those of the National City Bank 
and First National of Boston, are held 
for the account of the Central Bank. 
This institution also fixes loan policies. 
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In addition, the government owns sev- 
eral other banks, has a large stake in 
the insurance business, and runs a 
financial agency that supports stock 
exchange prices by buying and selling 
securities. 

Nationalized industries include the 
railways, merchant marine, air services, 
telephones, port facilities, grain ele- 
vators, and the Buenos Aires transport 
system and gas works. But that doesn’t 
end the list of official industrial activi- 
ties. A government agency, YPF, domi- 
nates both the production and market- 
ing of petroleum. A combine of 
government-owned meatpacking plants 
is now larger than any of the U.S. 
packing companies that have to com- 
pete with it. The grocery business has 
been invaded in a big way by the Eva 
Peron Foundation. 

[he government of Argentina also 
runs two relatively large industrial 
agglomerations: (1) DINIF, a group of 
expropriated German companies—met- 
allurgical plants, chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals, construction firms, and 
miscellaneous manufacturing; (2) Gov- 
ernment Military Factories, which in- 
cludes basic steel capacity 


y1 


Brazil Is Different 
S O FAR BRAZIL HAS SHUNNED 


anything approaching Argentina’s 
state socialism. The Vargas government 
has even scrapped the ambitious Salte 
plan, which was formulated by the 
Dutra government ago. 
The driving force in the Brazilian econ 
omy is stil] supplied by private capital 
and private initiative. And Brazilian 


several years 
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Buildings like the archbishop’s 
palace give Lima a colonial flavor. 


businessmen are confident this pattern 
won’t change much. 

But even in Brazil, the government 
is a power that has to be reckoned with. 
All Brazil’s railways except one, the 
Paulista, are state-owned and operated. 
Only the Paulista makes money, offers 
a reliable service. The government ran 
all coastal shipping until this summer, 
when the job overtaxed its capacity and 
foreign shippers were allowed in. 

The Brazilian government is in the 
steel business in a big way. The Na- 
tional Steel Co., which runs the coun- 
try’s one large plant at Volta Redonda, 
is a government operation, though some 
of its shares are held privately. Volta 
Redonda was built during World War 
II with the help of Export-Import 
Bank loans. The plant now produces 
about 450-thousand tons of ingots a 
year, expects in several years to turn 
out 450-thousand tons of rolled prod- 
ucts. 

A government corporation, the Rio 
Doce Co., is exploiting iron ore reserves 
at Itabira. And, although foreign power 
companies supply most of Brazil’s elec- 
tricity, the government has a big power 
project planned for the San Francisco 
valley. 

The National Petroleum Council 
has the production and refining of 
oil under its wing. The council itself 
is now producing and refining in a small 
way, has a couple of big refineries under 
construction. Brazilian private capital 
is also building a refinery or two. 

Official banks play a big part in the 
government’s current campaign to raise 
food output, and thus help check in- 
flation. For example, the Banco Brazil 


This canyon is the Rio Branco, main busi- 
ness street of Brazil’s Rio de Janeiro. 


recently granted the Ministry of Agri- 
culture a credit of 200-million cruzeiros 
(about $10-million at the official rate) 
to buy farm machinery abroad. The 
government will sell the machinery to 
farmers on the instalment plan. 

Political pressures in Brazil are bring- 
ing a real threat of “too much govern- 
ment in business.’” President Vargas 
has promised the people better living 
standards in a hurry. That’s such a tall 
order in a country whose transport and 
agriculture have both been so sadly 
neglected that the government may be 
tempted into further intervention to 
make good on its promises. However, 
there’s no sign yet that Brazil will go 
as far as Chile, Colombia, and Vene- 
zuela in setting up national develop- 
ment corporations. 


Fomento in Chile 


HILE HAS A HALF DOZEN OR 
MORE development agencies. 
But one—the Corporacion de Fomento 
de la Produccion—pretty much domi- 
nates the Chilean economic scene. The 
Fomento corporation was set up in 
1939 to draw up a general plan to de- 
velop national production, raise living 
standards, improve the balance of pay- 
ments, and get a good balance among 
mining, agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce. 

The corporation’s powers are both 
wide and flexible. It can lend money 
to industry, subscribe to the capital of 
new or established industrial enter- 
prises, or invest directly in new ven- 
tures itself. 

But Fomento is expected to sell 
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Venezuela’s Caracas, like most South American cities, has many 
modern buildings, but also plenty of streets like this. 


its shares in private enterprises once 
these are on their feet or in a position 
to attract private investors. 

During its first eight years, the cor- 
poration went into a wide variety of 
projects—from petroleum exploration to 


movie making. By 1949 it was a co- 
owner in about 60 enterprises. 

For the past three years, though, it 
has concentrated on just a few_ fields. 
Most of its money has gone into the 
national steel plant at Huachipato, elec- 
tric power development throughout the 
country, petroleum production and re- 
fining. 

Chile’s farmers and fishermen have 
had the next claim on the corporation’s 
funds. Fomento buys a lot of farm 
equipment, sells or rents it to farmers 
on easy terms. 

Fomento’s requirements have strained 
the government budget on more than 
one occasion. During its first twelve 
years (1939 through 1950) the corpora- 
tion has had a total of 9.4-billion pesos 
to work with. Of this total, the Chilean 
government has contributed 4-billion 
pesos. Of the rest, corporation income 
accounted for 2.1-billion pesos and 
foreign credits for 4.3-billion pesos. 

Chile’s Fomento has had amazing 
success in selling itself and its projects 
in Washingion. It has been able to 
borrow well over $100-million from the 
Export-Import Bank, most of it for 
the Huachipato steel mill. One of the 
main reasons for this success: By Latin 
American standards, the corporation has 
been run honestly and efficiently. Some 
U.S. firms sing Fomento’s praises. For 
example, U.S. producers of farm ma- 
chinery find it a simple matter to sell 
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their machines to this kind of central 
purchasing agency. However, many a 
business in Chile feels that Fomento 
has extended its influence too far. And 
some fear the day when they will be 
forced to buy their steel from Huachi- 
pato even if at that time they should 
be able to get it from abroad at much 
lower prices. 


Venezuela Has CVF 
ENEZUELA’S development cor- 


poration—Corporacion Venezolana 
de Fomento—was not set up until 1946. 
It was given about the same goals as 
Chile’s Fomento and also has had 
plenty of money to work with. 

A look at CVF’s budget for the cur- 
rent year shows how diversified its 
activities are. In agriculture, the cor- 
poration completed a network of 12 
grain silos, granted credits of $5-million 
for the purchase of farm machinery to 
increase cotton, potatoes, corn and 
sesame acreage, plus another $5-million 
to boost rice crops, and made about 
$5.2-million available to livestock pro- 
ducers. Over $l-million also went to 
the fishing industry for port facilities 
and boats. In the industrial field, build- 
ing materials, textiles, and sugar refin- 
ing have been getting big grants. 

After CVF establishes a new indus- 
try, it expects to turn the business over 


to private owners once the enterprise ‘ 


is operating at a profit. Take the cor- 
poration’s current program for the 
sugar industry. In the works are three 
refineries, involving contracts with 
U.S. companies for machinery and 
engineering services that total about 


Ads for U.S. products show up everywhere in South America, 
though not often on a traffic signal, like this one in La Paz, Bolivia. 


$22-million. When the refineries are 
finished, they will be leased to local 
companies formed by the sugar cane 
growers in each area. CVF will not 
only pay the U.S. companies, but will 
put up part of the working capital. 
CVF names the managers of the re- 
fineries and controls the technical and 
financial administration. ‘That’s tem- 
porary though because the lease pro- 
vides that the private companies must 
set aside 75% of their net profits for 
eventual purchase of the refineries from 
the corporation. 

CVF itself is engaged on a big elec- 
trification program. Work will soon 
begin on a 30,000-kw hydro station to 
serve the San Cristobal area in the 
Andean region. A lot of work is in 
progress on rural electrification. Plans 
are now being readied for an ambitious 
industrial development in the Caroni 
river basin. To get iron ore out from 
Cerro Bolivar, U.S. Steel is spending 
huge sums to open up the Caroni 
basin. CVF plans for that area call 
for five power dams to produce 1,750,- 
000-kw. 

Under the law that set up CVF, 
its budget is fixed at not less than 2% 
and not more than 10% of the federal 
budget. It’s expected that the cor- 
poration will ect the full 10% from 
the 1951-52 budget, or 190-million 
bolivars ($63-million). This would be 
the biggest contribution the Venezue- 
lan government has yet; made to the 
corporation. From 1946 to the pres- 
ent, CVF has received approximately 
$133-million from the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment till. 

When its budget in any one year 
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does not provide enough money to 
finance an approved project, the cor- 
poration can borrow from local or 
foreign banks or companies. 

There’s no doubt that CVF is carry- 
ing the ball in Venezuela’s current 
drive to develop a more varied indus- 
try and a more productive agriculture. 
At the moment the country is far too 
dependent on imports, including food, 
and completely dependent on one 
product—oil—to pay its import bills. 
But businessmen in Venezuela, both 
local and American, hope CVF will 
focus its energies on supplying basic 
services like electric power and push- 
ing agricultural production, rather than 
getting involved in too many industrial 
projects 


Another Fomento 


Seve atoms development cor- 
poration—Instituto do Fomento 
Industrial-was set up in 1946, the 
same vear as Venezuela’s. But this 
government agency has been operating 
on a much smaller scale than the 
Fomentos in Chile d Venezucla. 
Ihere’s another difference too: The In 
stituto limits its entirely to 
industry ind resources, 
doesn’t handle ericultur develop 
ment directly 

Since 1946 the Institut 1as_ been 
l dozen indus 


enterprises 
| 


invoived in more than 
] 

trial projects. Four « 

that it founded 


to private investor it it still has 


cen sold 
capital tied up in at |] ten separate 
industrial undertal 

The Instituto’s biggest project has 
been the Paz del Rio steel mill, which 
is now under the wing of another gov- 
If present plans work 
ut, Paz del Rio will somedav be owned 
by pri investors. It’s being financed 


ernment agency 


. 
I 
today by a special income tax levy, in 


return for which taxpavers get com 
pany bonds Another big Fomento 
project, a soda ash plant near Bogota, 
has been taken over by the Banco de i: 
Republica, a government bank 

At the moment the Instituto is ready 
ing plans for a big nitrogen fertilizer 
plant to be located on the Magdalena 
River near the oil ficlds. It is also 
studying the development of coal de 
posits in the Cauca Valley and in the 
Magdalena Department, 
posits in the Antiogua Department, and 
phosphorus on Malpolo, a Pacific Island 

Phe Instituto started with a capital 
of 6-million pesos, contributed by the 
government. It hopes to have this 


isbestos de 


raised to 10-million pesos before long. 
When it was in charge of the Paz del 
Rio stecl mill, the Instituto raised 
6-million pesos by the sale of bonds 
For its study of Colombia’s coal poten- 
tial, it has a government appropriation 


of 3-million pesos 
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SOUTH AMERICA: 
(Trade in 1950) 


Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 


Exports 
to 


$206,065,000 
34,406,000 
714,537,000 
159,551,000 


us sic: aa 


$141,752,000 
19,778,000 


313,076,000 


Ecuador 
Paraguay 


34,372,000 
6,246,000 


Peru 48,532,000 


Uruguay 
Venezuela 


TOTAL 


106,132,000 
322,019,000 


$1,944,936,000 


IV. Road to Welfare 


DVANCED SOCIAL AND 

LABOR legislation is one of the 

basic facts of economic life in South 
America. 

Most industrial and white collar 
workers are protected by a system of 
compulsory contributory insurance coy 
ering old age, disability or chronic ill 
ness, and death of the family bread 
winner. There is protection against 
sickness in the form of medical services 
and cash benefits, plus workmen’s com 
pensation for persons suffering work 
connected injuries or illness. A_ start 
has been made on family allowance pro- 
grams and unemployment insurance. 

Many workers are also covered by all 
or most of the following: minimum 
wage systems, the eight-hour day, spe 
cial pay for overtime, vacations with pay, 
and in some cases an annual bonus of 
one month’s wage, severance pay, profit 
sharing plans, and regulations that pre 
scribe minimum working conditions 
As measured by International Labor 
Conference standards, the major coun 
trics of South America stack up pretty 
well against the advanced industrial 
countries of the world. 

For the most part these laws don’t 
apply to farm workers. But it may not 
be long before they do. The combina 
tion of social benefits and employment 
opportunities in South American cities 
is pulling labor off the farms at a danger 
ous rate. ‘To keep workers on the soil, 
it may soon be necessary to extend the 
coverage to them. 


HE PRACTICAL EFFECT of 

social legislation falls far short of 
the standards actually set by law. For 
one thing, not more than one or two of 
the South American countries have a 
civil service honest and capable enough 
to enforce the laws strictly. And in 


some cases legislation was intended 
largely as a nationalistic measure; thus 
enforcement against locally controlled 
firms has been deliberately weak. 

Some of the rules are regarded both 
by national and foreign firms as com- 
pletely unworkable. In Peru, an em 
plovee can retire on full pay after 35 
vears with one company. This law 
hasn’t been on the books long enough 
to have any real effect vet. But busi 
nessmen claim that private industry 
won't be able to stand the cost. Unless 
the law is rescinded, they sav, compa 
nies in Peru will have to go without the 
services of men they would like to keep 
on their payrolls indefinitelv. 

Brazil has a law providing that a 
worker can’t be fired after ten years’ 
service unless he commits a criminal 
offense. What happens in practice is 
this: If a company decides that it can’t 
get any good work out of a man after 
the ten vears is up, it gets around the 
law by making a cash settlement with 
him personally. 


UT EVEN WITH lax enforcement 

and loopholes, the cost of labor's 
fringe benefits comes high. ‘The Twen- 
ticth Century Fund reported in 1949 
that the charges growing out of social 
legislation in Brazil amounted to 20% 
to 26% of an employer’s payroll, and 
that didn’t include payment for weekly 
rest days or public holidays, which in- 
volved an additional 22.8%. 

American firms in Brazil estimate 
today that the fringe benefits are cost- 
ing anywhere from 35% to 55% of 
payroll. It makes some difference, 
though, whether a U.S. firm has started 
operating in Brazil since the present 
legislation was enacted. Newcomers 
usually don’t bother separating some 
of the charges from wage costs. 
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Estimates put the burden of social 
legislation in Argentina at 60% of basic 
payroll. The cost for industrial firms in 
Colombia runs as high as 100% of 
wages in some cases, though the average 
is probably about 60% 


HERE IS NOT MUCH COM- 

PLAINT from business today about 
tie social and labor laws. In most lines, 
business has no trouble paying the 
charges and still making profits that are 
plency high. But some businessmen 
worry about the future. They fear the 
day wien wages go up and the special 
charges follow suit. Others worry about 
the cost in case of another worldwide 
dep-ession. Most of the social legisla- 
tion has been written since the mid- 
”30’s. 

One Latin American labor leader 
has bemoaned the trend of social legis- 
lation on another count. He admits 
that it contributes to labor’s sense of 
security, but claims that it hasn’t 
bettered the standard of living because 
tlie wage norm remains so low. He sees 
the problem this way: In the U.S. the 
worker aimed first at getting a high 
level of wages, then sought social se- 
curity and welfare legislation to supple- 
ment his income. In Latin America the 
worker has been given the social legis- 
lation, but wages have stayed at a level 
that doesn’t allow any real expansion 
of mass purchasing power. 

Some of South America’s economists 
are worried, too. They think the social 
legislation is beyond the economic 
capacity of every country in the area. 
The inflexible charges against current 
production could doom their economies 
to a high-cost structure in which there 
is no incentive to greater worker output. 

Simon G. Hanson, an American stu- 
dent of Latin American economic de- 
velopment, has put the problem this 
way: “The basis i a rising standard of 
living is the investment of the surplus 
from current production in the form of 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Single copies of this Report 
to Executives will be available 
in about three weeks to susi- 
NESS WEEK subscribers upon re- 


quest without charge. Other 
copies will be billed at the fol- 
lowing rates: 1 to 10 copies, 
20¢ each; 11-100 copies, 16¢; 
101-1,000 copies, 12¢; over 
1,000, 10¢. Address orders for 
reprints to Reader Service De- 
artment, Business Week, 330 
“+ ie 42nd Street, New York 
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capital goods. In the United States 
priority was accorded the accumula- 
tion of capital, and social security de- 
veloped after investment in capital 
equipment had made possible the tre- 
mendous growth in industry that 
assured sufficient expansion of produc- 
tion at sufficiently low cost to permit 


devoting an increasing amount to the 
requirements of social security. The 
risk in Latin America is that achieve- 
ment of the measure of social security 
immediately sought may be incompati- 
ble with the expansion of capital 
accumulation that is the key to a higher 
standard of living.” 


V. Riding the Boom 


OUTH AMERICA is riding the 

crest of the world commodity 
boom that got going with Korea. High 
prices for raw materials and foodstuffs 
permit most South American countries 
not only to buy more from the U.S. 
than for several years, but also to stache 
away gold and dollars in their reserves. 
The commodity boom is doing still 
more: It’s putting steam behind the 
development of basic resources and the 
expansion of industry. 

The U.S. is now buying South 
American goods at an annual rate of 
over $2-billion, while selling South 
America our goods at a clip of better 
than $1.5-billion. That’s putting our 
exports to South America back near the 
peak levels of 1948. Chief items in our 
sales are machinery and other capital 
goods, autos, refrigerators, drugs, syn- 
thetic textiles. 

South America depends more and 
more on the U.S. to supply its needs. 
Today the continent buys about half its 
total imports from the U.S. Before 
World War II the proportion was only 
about 10%; Europe supplied the rest. 
Country by country, the U.S. share in 
South America’s imports now runs this 
way: Colombia, 69%; Venezuela, 68%; 
Ecuador, 67%; Peru, 60%; Bolivia, 
56%; Chile, 48%; Brazil, 34%; Para- 
guay, 33%; Uruguay, 20%; and Argen- 
tina, 19%. 

Imports play a mighty big role in 
the economies of most South American 
countries. For example, total imports 
soak up almost 50% of Venezuela’s 
national income. Imports from the 
U.S. alone are more than 35% of na- 
tional income in Venezuela. They ac- 
count for about 25% of Ecuador’s 
national income, 15% of Bolivia’s, 
12% of Colombia’s and Chile’s, more 
than 10% of Peru’s, and about 8% 
of Brazil’s. 

In paying for these imports, South 
America has had a big break since 
Korea: much better terms of trade. 
For a given quantity of exports the 
area can now kuy some 50% more im- 
ports than in 1948. But this hasn’t 
made South America any less vulner- 
able to the level of U.S. demand. The 
 aaagrtee boom is built on high prices 
or just a few commodities—usually one 
commodity per country. You can see 
this from the following facts: 

Rising wool prices did most to push 


Argentina’s 1950 exports to the U.S. 
to the record figure of $198-million. 
Wool sales made. up almost half the 
total. 

High coffee prices have been sending 
Brazil's exports to the U.S. to a new 
high. A rate of $85-million a month 
was reached in the first quarter of 
1951—and coffee made up more than 
80% of all sales. 

Or take some other examples: 
About 75% of Chile’s exports to the 
U.S. last year were in copper; more 
than 85% of Colombia’s in coffee; 
93% of Uruguay’s in wool; and over 
95% of Venezuela’s in oil. 

It’s small wonder that South Ameri- 
can countries want to diversify their 
economies and free themselves from 
such a complete dependence on a 
market over which they have little con- 
trol. 

South Americans have had unhappy 
experiences before with fluctuating 
world markets. They usually found that 
in depressions the prices of their ex- 
ported primary goods fell a lot faster 
and further than prices of imported 
manufactured goods. Brazilians don’t 
forget the day when they built coffee 
bonfires that “canceled the work of 
a million people laboring from dawn 
to dusk six months a year.” In the 
Great Depression, Chileans saw copper 
drop from 18¢ a pound to 5¢ a pound 
and watched their copper output fall 
from 320,000 tons a year to 103,000 
tons. So when South America builds 
steel mills that are inevitably less 
efficient than U.S. or European mills 
they are paying a sort of insurance 
 aaonip for the independence they 

ope the mills will give them. 


ROBABLY NO ONE THING 

will have more influence on the 
economic revolution now under way 
in South America than the demand 
level, especially in the U.S., for its 
primary products. If this dernand re- 
mains fairly steady until South Ameri- 
can countnes can diversify their econo- 
mies somewhat, there may be less zeal 
for undertaking uneconomic industrial 
projects. 

And South American governments 
may give private business interests, both 
local and foreign, a freer hand to de- 
velop the continent’s resources on a 
competitive basis. 
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PERIODIC CHECKUP nd bath are stock in trade for modern pet hospitals, but even they can’t make pets like it. 


Pets Get First Crack at New Medicines 


A dog’s life isn’t nearly the hardship 
it’s cracked up to be. Under present 
conditions of scientific research into, 
and treatment of, canine ailments, hu 
mans never had it so good. 

Though the animal kingdom pays 
the price of medical research that will 
ultimately benefit human beings, it 
reaps rich rewards in new medicines 
and new therapeutic and surgical tech- 
niques that are still as much as 10 
years beyond the reach of man. 

Antibiotics, serums, and vaccines that 
won't be available to people for years 
are commonly on the shelves of animal 
hospitals. Medical science still eyes 
these potions with caution where hu- 
man lives are involved, but applies them 
with extraordinary success to animals. 
¢ Cancer Studied—Most veterinarians 
scarcely trust themselves to breathe a 
hope that their work on dogs may lead 
to a cure for cancer. Yet study of the 
dread malignancy in dogs has produced 
tantalizing results. 

Rutgers University’s Bureau of Bio 
logical Research maintains a dog cancer 
clinic with financial help from the 

RESEARCH At Mt. Sinai Hospital, cancer studies on dogs may redound to the U. S. Public Health Service. Dr. John R. 
benefit of human sufferers from the dread malignancy. McCoy, in charge of the clinic. employs 
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Careful examination of patient’s ears (left), is part of collie’s periodic checkup. Surgery in pet hospitals (right) 
ROUTINE 1 I I P. gery in pe I 6 


while master lays a protecting arm on his back, is no less exacting than in those for humans. 


ADVANCED Blood transfusion is important stride in receives blood of healthy Great Dane. And X-ray for eye ulcers, 
canine therapy. Ailing St. Bernard (left) rarely used on humans, has been highly successful on dogs. 
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AIR POWER-- Faster “.. . though it arrests the 


cancer it kills the dog. . .’ 
with SCIAK Y PETS starts on p; 94 


Resis tance yee he We Iding a polysyllabic chemical known as TEM 
(Triethylenimino-s-triazine) on cancer- 
ous canines. With true scientific cau- 
NEW MACHINE WELDS: tion, the university says TEM holds 
Aluminum, Magnesium, Monel, “some promise.” The rub is that 
Inconel, Brass, Stainless, Super though it arrests the cancer it kills the 
Stainless, Mild Steel, Nimonic, dog. 
Titanium Alloys, Crown Max, TEM is the product of the brain of 
Other Alloys. Dr. Moses L. Crossley, formerly re 
search director in a division of Ameri- 
THE Sciaky Series PMCOST Three-Phase can Cyanamid, and now honorary re- 
Ww. : search specialist at Rutgers’ dog cancer 
elders are the first machines to success- omic ce Sees ick. N 
: A clinic in New Brunswick, N. J. 

fully weld every one of the metals listed It’s probably TEM, or some close 
above and more. It is a result of Sciaky’s ex- variant of it, that has been used with 
perience in the manufacture of the majority of similar results by Dr. Samuel O. Freed- 


all welders ever used to weld to Air Force-Navy oe. Mt. Sinal Hospital a 
searcners 4d L : < S € 


Specifications. If your production requires joining Cleveland. Here, too, there is a reluc 
any of these metals, Sciaky will guarantee you tance to attach too much importance 
economical, speedy work that meets all military to a therapy that ends fatally for the 
specifications. animal. : ie ‘- 

The trademarks of some of the leading companies ¢ For Human Beings, Too?—Privately, 
saat: Willa OA i i an mak, thei though, researchers are enthusiastic 
Nt nas y oy on mee Some will tell you that refinements will 
judgment and ask to have a Sciaky application engi- perfect present medication in five years 

- neer call. He is qualified to give to a point that it will be commonly 
your company complete techni- used on animals. 


cal assistance in meeting your he possibilities that this holds out 
for humans, nebulous though they be, 


welding requirements. gives quite a lift to the 16,000 regis 
tered practitioners of veterinary medi- 
cine in the United States. Theirs is a 
relatively obscure profession that rarely 
comes into prominence except in the 
periodic blasts of the antivivisectionists. 
But ever since World War II, the 17 
colleges and universities that offer the 
Fanonin t six-year course ending in a degree have 
= TAIRCHILD ; been swamped with applications for 
enrollment. At a guess, these schools 
next month will admit 3,800 students 
and reject 15,000 that they haven't 
room for. 
e Wide Choice—A graduate has sev- 
eral careers open to him, none particu- 
larly crowded. If he has or can scrape 
up $10,000 to $15,000 for office equip- 
ment, he can go into private practice 
and average about $7,200 a year in 
competition with 6,900 others in the 
U.S. In private practice, he can spe- 
cialize on big animals—horses, livestock 
—or on pets. Working on pets is more 
Guat it moe \ of a sure thing, because owners of big 
ena for ty. animals are unemotional about the 
Bulletins - . critters and carefully measure their cash 
e y value against the probable size of a 
omplete data on machines for 5 atc x 
ferrous and non-ferrous welding availa- ; vet's fee. : . 
ie is abehints, Gar epealiba Bateman sade aa le ¢ )penings in government service are 
today, outlining your requirement. casy to find, but not very remunerative. 
Breeding farms and racing stables offer 
another choice—a possibly lucrative one 
SCIAKY BROS INC if the animals are particularly valuable. 
°F ° ¢ Pet Hospitals—There are records of 
4931 W. 67th St. e¢ Chicago 38, Ill. ‘.— at least 2,000 animal hospitals in the 
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ONE SECTOR OF 
 FERRO’S 
_ FRONTIER 


MICROSCOPIC SECTION 





Easy way to defeat corrosion is to 
use an alloy that won’t corrode 

If you can get it. 

If you can’t, and many can’t, these 
days, Ferro has a proved answer. 

Ferro’s engineering-plus-chemistry 
team has a_ high-temperature-resistant 
Porcelain Enamel that stands up to 
2,100 degrees. 

Key words there are STANDS UP, 
which means no cracking, no scaling 
»..in other words, this finish keeps on 


icking Corrosion a New Way 


resisting gases, acids and temperature. 

Beside that, it is easily and quickly 
applied, it is light, it has high heat 
emissivity. 

This is another area where Ferro has 
successfully teamed a unique store of 
engineering know-how with special- 
ized chemical experience to achieve a 
product and a service timed to today’s 
needs of industry. 

Perhaps Ferro can bring an answer 
to you in this sector of our Frontier. 


FERRO CORPORATION + CLEVELAND 5 « OHIO 


QUA FROWTER js ENGINEERING 
TEAMED WITH CHEMISTRY... 
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of light surrounding 
your plant and property is your 
best protection against intruders. In the 
complete Appleton Floodlight line, there are dozens of 
big, weather-resistant fixtures scientifically designed to 
guard industrial properties, while providing the good 
light necessary for best working conditions 
For instance, a series of Appleton Elipso Standlites— 
properly spaced along a fence line or mounted on 
buildings—forms a veritable barrier of light. 
Ease of installation, long life and minimum 
service Costs are reasons why Appleton 
Floodlights are a leading choice, 
consistently, with men who plan 
today’s industrial installations. 
For fixtures that meet any indus- 
trial requirement, contact Appleton, 
pace-setting manufacturer of industrial 
equipment for nearly half a century 


Sold Through Electrical Wholesalers 

APPLETON ELECTRIC’ COMPANY 
1750 Wellington Avenue Chicago 13, Illinois 
CONDUIT FITTINGS ¢ LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ¢ OUTLET AND 
SWITCH BOXES « EXPLOSION-PROOF FITTINGS © REELITES 
Branch Offices and Resident Representatives in All Principal Markets 


“.. right down to the ken- 
nel-side chart and the bed- 
side manner...” 

PETS starts on p. 94 


U.S., but not more than 250 of them 
are staffed and equipped in a manner 
that a modern veterinarian would deem 
adequate. 

It’s largely from these 250 hospitals 
that the technical and scientific infor- 
mation useful to physicians flows for 
the eventual benefit of the human race. 
The teaching colleges conduct the re- 
search that results in new serums and 
vaccines for animals. 

These hospitals can be substantial in- 
stitutions. Last year one of the 10 larg- 
est treated more than’ 11,000 patients. 
Ordinarily the tiny pet hospitals limit 
their practice to treating minor ills and 
to animal grooming. When they get a 
tough case that requires delicate sur- 
gery or special therapy, they pass it 
along to the big hospital. 
¢ Tests Are Vital—Big hospitals are 
staffed and conducted in much the 
same way as hospitals for people, right 
down to the kennel-side chart and the 
bedside manner—a “must” in the vet's 
relations with the master of his patient. 
X-ray and fluoroscopic examination are 
standard procedure. Blood tests, blood 
count, urinalysis, skin scrapings, tissue 
slides, and smears are common. And 
vets will tell you that the tests are done 
with greater precision on animals than 
on humans, mainly because the animal 
can’t point a finger and say, “Gee, doc, 
it’s killing me—right here.” 

With such techniques, the profes- 
sional is able to detect diabetes, en- 
cephalitis, erysipelas, pneumonia, and a 
hundred other diseases and ailments 
common ‘to man and beast. They can 
spot neuritis and arthritis and other ills 
of the nervous system. 
¢ Better Pelts—Just as the veterinarian 
has taken the curse off the dog’s life, so 
thas he improved the breed and ex 
tended the lifespan of other animals. 
His work with livestock made artificial 
insemination not only practical but also 
extremely valuable in improving the 
quality of midwestern dairy herds. By 
specializing in mink, or fox, or other 
fur-bearing animals that are valued for 
their pelts, the veterinarian has helped 
to make fur farming a thriving business. 

To those skeptics who are prone to 
eye the ministrations of the veterinarian 
as a palliative for the master’s troubled 
emotions in his pet’s suffering, and to 
those who might write off dog cancer 
research as a trifle, one prominent prac- 
titioner offers this advice: 

“Remember that it required the lives 
of only 150 dogs to make insulin avail- 
able for humans.” 
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Harold A. Wind, President 
Missouri Builders Specialty Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR FREE SOUND CONDITIONING 
ESTIMATE...PHONE YOUR LOCAL 
GOLD BOND APPLICATOR 


Central Roofing Co. | 


Lydick-Browne Roof-ng Co. 
E. L. Thompson Acoustics, Inc. 
Lloyd E. Mitchell, Inc. 


DeFrances Marble & Tile Co. | 


J. F. Ryan Company 
Badbam Insulation Co., Inc. 


Rees Acoustical, Inc. | 


Dillaby Fireproofing Co. 
Acoustical and Floor Tile Co. 
J. M. Sutler Acoustical Co. 
A. A. Metts Co. 


Fisher-Busse Co. | 


National Sound Control Co. 
H. A. Erf Acoustical Co. 
South Texas Materials Co. 
Acoustic Builders Specialty Co. 
Myron Cornish & Co. 
John C. Reeves & Co. 
H. N. Wikelund & Co. 
Turner-Brooks, Inc. 
Lee Building Specialties Co. 
General Insulation Co. 
Lydick Roofing Co. 
Healey & Popovich 
Northwest Michigan 
Acoustical Co. 
General Asbestos & Supply Co. 
Best Interiors, Inc. 
Jacksonville Tile Co. 
Eustis Lancaster Associates 
Cockerell Engineering & 
Fireproofing Co. 
Tennessee Structural Products Corp. 
Acoustical Engineering Co. 
The Sound Control Co. 
Braun Acoustical Co. 
Southwest Specialty Co. 
Alexander Marble & Tile Co. 
Acoustical Contracting Co. 
Rowell Flooring Company 
Acoustical Sales & Engineering Co. 
Schauer Co., Inc. 
R. R. McGregor & Associates 
Building Specialties Co. 
Moran & McGoey, Inc. 
National Acoustics 
Febre & Co. 
Acoustical Sales & Plaster Co. 
Porter Trustin Co. 
Pearson Insulating & Dist. Co. 
Chas. M. Wall, Inc. 
Standard Floor Co. 
Northwest Sound Control Co., Inc. 
McL. T. O'Ferrall & Co. 
Jobnson-Olson Floor 
Coverings, Inc. 
Utah Pioneer Corp. 
Heat Control Insulation Co. 
Morrison-Hope Co. 
Asbestos Products Co. 
Northwest Sound Control Co., Inc. 
Acoustical Engineering Co. 
Midwest Acoustical Co. 
Queen City Wood Works & 
Lumber Co. 
Missouri Builders Specialty Co. 
Knoffke Bros. Marble & Tile Co. 
Midwest Marble & Tile Co. 
J. F. Kelley Co. 
A. W. Lee Co. 


Northern Steel Buildings, Inc. 
Todd-Roberts Insulation Co. 
Lydick Roofing Co. 

Wester Acoustical & Insul. Co. 


CANADA: William G. Kerr | 





Abilene, Texas 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Billings, Montana 


| Birmingham, Ala. 
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"There’s a ceiling 
on noise in $t. Louis?”’ 


says: HAROLD A. WIND* 


ND a very interesting ceiling it is—made of Gold Bond Acous- 
tifibre tiles. Every square foot of this low-cost material has 484 
drilled perforations in it. Result: when noise hits this ceiling, it 
doesn’t bounce back—it’s actually trapped and killed! Gold Bond 
Acoustifibre is light, can be applied quickly, and gives you a clean, 
modern-looking ceiling. 

Wherever you are, there’s a Gold Bond Sound Control Engineer 
like Harold Wind who'll solve any noise problem you have. There 
are six Gold Bond Sound Control Products, and he'll recommend the 
one that best fits your job and your budget. You can also be sure of 
fast service that won't interrupt your routine. 


Handsome, Noise-Absorbing Ceilings — 
with Low-Cost Gold Bond Acoustifibre ! 


There’s a new Gold Bond Acoustifibre tile with a special flame- 
resisting paint. It does a low-cost sound-killing job in office building 
corridors or lobbies, and meets Federal Specification SS-A-118a, Para- 
gtaph E-3c, for Slow Burning material. A big advantage of Acousti- 
fibre is that it can be repainted any number of times without affecting 
its acoustical efficiency. It can be used in new construction, or applied 
over existing ceiling by cementing, nailing, screw application, or with 
mechanical suspension. 


PHONE FOR YOUR FREE SOUND 
CONDITIONING ESTIMATE NOW 


Youll build or 
remodel better with 


Gold Bond 


Acoustical Products 


Why put up with work-slowing 
office noise a day longer? Call your 
local Gold Bond Applicator today! 
He’s listed in the Classified Section 
under ‘Acoustical Contractors.’ Or 
write Department BW-81, National 
Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
Ra ¥o 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY e¢ BUFFALO 2, 
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“My client will trade a store and apartment building for other income property.” Chicago broker Harold Cowen makes first offer at a 
Realty Traders Club meeting, stirs interest of chairman Yost. 


Realtor Club: 





3 Cowen sits down to talk over the offer, straightens out a point for member Emest Other members are interested in the deal, 
Cooke, as Mathews stores up questions. 


too. Anthony Rio takes notes. 
100 
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“Now about the mortgage. . . .” 


Broker Darrell Mathews buttonholes Cowen for further 


details, as member William Warneke listens in. 


Springboard for Swaps 


pone capital gains taxes, Yost points 
out. 

¢ Trading’s Cheaper—Take an owner 
who bought *income property in the 
past years at a cost way under the pres- 


“I will trade a piece of industrial 
property in a northwest suburb, suitable 
for a light assembly plant using local 
labor, for other property worth $6,500.” 

This kind of offer is typical of the 
swap deals bandied about last week at 
the second meeting of Chicago’s Real- 
tor Traders Club. The Brokers Divi- 
sion of the Chicago Real Estate Board 
started the club—to widen the oppor- 
tunities for advantageous trades by 
bringing together brokers with proper- 
ties for swap rather than for sale. 
¢ A Hit--The club, now 100-strong, is 
getting more and more popular with 
Chicago brokers. Its chairman and 
prompter, George S. Yost, vice-presi- 
dent of Chicago’s Long-Kogen, Inc., 
real estate concern, hopes to boost 
membership to at least 200 by fall. 

Biggest single reason for the club’s 
blossoming is the growing popularity 
of trading investment or income-produc- 
ing property. A trade can limit or post- 
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ent selling price. To determine the 
adjusted costs of the property for in- 
come tax purposes he must figure in 
allowable depreciation during his own- 
ership. 

Thus a property that cost $50,000 
might have an adjusted value of $40,- 
000, after allowing for depreciation. But 
its market value may have gone up to 
$70,000. So, if the owner were to sell 
for that price, he would be liable for 
capital gains taxes on $30,000. 

e Not for Sale—In such cases, if the 
owner doesn’t need the money, he 
often balks at selling, even though he 
might prefer a different piece or type 
of property or some other location. 
And even though he would have no 
trouble selling, real estate dealers say 





SAME OFFICE! 
SAME MAN! 
SAME PAY! 


This man is getting 20% more work done 
than ever before, thanks to a Dictograph 
Communication System. 

Dictograph turns foot-work into head- 
,work! This man sends and receives more 
information, faster. His instructions are 
quickly given, quickly understood, and 
quickly followed. He has more time to 
think and plan. So, of course, he makes 
more money for his firm. 

Dictograph is not a machine—it’s the 
pulsing heart of modern business. It 
eliminates switch-board, operator, dial- 
ing and waiting for inter-office calls. Call 
our nearest branch for a demonstration 
right in your office of, clip your letter- 
head to this ad and we’ll send you case 
histories of the remarkable results 
Dictograph has achieved in industries 
similar to yours. Address Dpt. BW-825. 


THE PRIVATE TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Branches in all principal cities and Canada 
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: Here is a PAYLOADER disposing of a huge pile 

oyster shells. It is one of the many jobs that keep this PAYLOADER 

profitably busy at a seaboard packing plant. This is a “shell game” 

where everybody wins — the packer, his workers and the oyster-eating 

public — because the PAYLOADER does the job faster, easier and 
much more economically than previous methods. 


This PAYLOADER application is a rather unusual one but is typical 
of the great savings in time and labor that PAYLOADERS are effec- 
ting in all kinds of industries — in plants, yards and construction — 
wherever the handling of earth and bulk materials is involved. 


PAYLOADER tractor-shovels dig, scoop up, load, dump, carry and 
spread ... lift, haul and push .. . travel swiftly on or off hard sur- 
faces, maneuver in close quarters. They save manpower, save time 
and boost production in countless ways. There are six sizes from 12 cu. 


ft. to 114 cu. yd. bucket capacity — 
all sold and serviced by responsible 
Distributors world-wide. The Frank 
G. Hough Co., 700 Sunnyside Ave., 
Libertyville, Illinois. 





Write for complete information 
on PAYLOADERS and the name 
of the nearest Distributor. There 
is no obligation. 





/® PAYLO 
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THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. «+ Since 1920 





they often have 15 buyers for every 
piece of property put up for sale. 

But if this same owner were to make 

an equal trade he would have no capi- 
tal gains tax to pay. Under the internal 
revenue code no gain or loss is recog- 
nized on the equal exchange of like 
property held for productive use in 
trade or business. 
e Gains Either Way—If such a trade 
is not equal and one party gets in addi- ° 
tion to like property some cash or 
stocks and bonds, his gain is held for 
tax purposes to the amount of cash or 
stock he gets. 

For example, a manufacturer, say, 
owns a building that cost $50,000 and 
has a depreciation allowable of $10,000. 
But it has a market value today of 
$70,000. He trades it for a piece of 
property with a market value of $60,- 
000, plus $10,000 in cash and securities. 
He has an indicated gain of $30,000. 
But only $10,000 of it is subject to 
tax. The second owner, who traded up, 
increasing his investment, is subject to 
no tax liability at all. 

If he resells the property, his tax is 
then figured on the difference between 
the adjusted cost of his original build- 
ing and the price he received from the 
sale of the new building. 
eAny Kind of Trade—The tax ad- 
vantage is not the only reason for prop- 
erty swaps. Many people simply want 
to move to another locality, hanker for 
resort property in Florida or Arizona, 
city life instead of farm life. And some 
property owners now want to increase 
their investment on a rising market for 
income property. 

Realtor Traders Club deals chiefly 
with income property because that’s 
what most of the members handle. But 
they'll trade any kind of like property. 
¢ Marketplace—The club works like a 
quasi-public marketplace. At each 
monthly session, members _ seeking 
swaps get up and describe their prop- 
erty and what they'd like to swap it 
for to the 25 or 30 members on hand. 
After each list of offerings, brokers in- 
terested in possible trades of the prop- 
erties offered discuss details. 

‘Transactions aren’t completed right 

then and there, of course, but the ses- 
sion is a jumping-off place for carrying 
the deals further. 
e Early Actien—The first meeting of 
the club brought results. A $190,000 
suburban apartment and store building 
with a $90,000 mortgage was exchanged 
for a smaller commercial building val- 
ued at $85,000, plus $15,000 cash. 

At the second meeting, ten of the 30 
brokers present offered 18 pieces of 
property for trade. Biggest offering in- 
volved a Key West (Fla.) property con- 
sisting of 10,000 building lots. The en- 
tire offering came to $10-million. Small- 
est was an 80-acre Wisconsin poutry 
farm. 
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BIG REASONS 


Why LYON Can Handle 
Your Sheet-Metal 
Subcontracts BETTER! 


Lyon METAL PrRopwcts, INCORPORATED 
810 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


Please send me a copy of LYON’S DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
BROCHURE which explains the 4 big reasons why Lyon can 
handle sheet metal subcontracts better. 


NAME 





ee 


CoMPANY 





ADDRESS 





City 








MAIL 
COUPON FOR 2 STRATEGIC PLANTS... AURORA, ILL., AND YORK, PA. 


THIS BROCHURE LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
e General Offices: 810 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
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METAL PRODUCTS INC. 
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A PARTIAL List OF LYON STANDARD PRODUCTS 
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© Wood Working Benches 
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make first 
impressions 
last! 


Impress that new customer— 
acknowledge first orders by wire. 
Old customers respond, too, when 
you acknowledge all orders—and 
any complaints, promptly—the 
“extra special’ way, by telegram! 


For any business purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER 





WISH EXPRESS OUR APPRECIATION 

YOUR ORDER AND OUR INTENTION TO 
SERVE YOU WELL. WILL SHIP SEPTEM- 
BER TWELFTH UNLESS YOU ADVISE BY 
TELEGRAPH YOU NEED EVEN SOONER. 


WESTERN ~ 
es) UNION | 


ANSWERING COMPLAINTS 





TEMPORARY SHORTAGE OF HELP 
RESPONSIBLE. SITUATION RECTIFIED. 
WORKING OVERTIME TO SEND YOU 
FRIDAY AIR EXPRESS. 





Nothing else \\\ 
gets Action ‘ 


like a 


Telegram 








MAN OF PROPERTY: It took Carlstrom four years to fill an empty plant. 


Landlord on a Shoestring 


For along time, it looked as though factory-owner Carlstrom 
would lose his surplus war plant. Now Consolidated Vultee has 
moved back in to make guided missiles, and lean days are over. 


“Surplus” was hardly the word for 
the Consolidated Vultee No. 2 plant 
at San Diego when it was returned to 
the War Assets Administration after 
World War II. It was a great big 
beautiful white elephant—a 50-acre lay- 
out where 20,000 persons had turned 
out parts and major components for the 
B-24 bomber. 

After several futile efforts to make 
a deal for the property, WAA decided 
to put the plant up for bids. A syndi- 
cate of local businessmen, who would 
take a relatively small part of the 2,095,- 
000 sq. ft., appeared to be the most 
likely prospect. 

But when bids were opened late in 
1947, C. W. Carlstrom threw a monkey 
wrench into the syndicate’s plans: His 
bid was just $50,000 higher than the 
syndicate’s $1-million offer. Everything 
he presented was in order, including a 

% deposit. 
¢Old Owner, New Tenant—Today 
Carlstrom can smile at the harrowing 


days he went through after he became 
a factory ‘“‘magnate.” A short while ago, 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
leased large portions of the plant for 
guided missile manufacturing and for 
storage. Its annual rent is considerably 
more than the purchase price for the 
building. And every inch of the huge 
plant is rented. 

¢ Dark Days—But on Dec. 29, 1947, 
things didn’t look so good. That was 
90 days after bids were opened and 
when Carlstrom needed 19% more to 
complete his down payment on the 
plant. He had turned all his assets into 
cash, but still needed $15,000 to clinch 
the deal. No one was rushing to help 
him out, but there was one interested 
buyer for one of the smaller units in 
the plant. 

Carlstrom offered the unit at an at- 
tractive price, provided the prospective 
buyer put down $15,000 immediately 
on the purchase price. He did, and 
Carlstrom made the War Assets office 
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IT PAYS TO 
KEEP PACE WITH 
MACHINERY PROGRESS 





bene CAN no longer afford to keep old 
or obsolete equipment in your plant. 
Economists predict that costs will proba- 
bly continue upward. Manpower shortages 
are likely to remain. Taxes are not likely 
to decrease. 

All this means that a long range, intel- 
ligent replacement program aimed at re- 
ducing unit costs may be the best way for 
you to protect your competitive position 
and your profits. Some companies are now 
finding they can get more production out 
of fewer machines operating in a smaller 
space, following such a program. 

Let an Allis-Chalmers representative 
help you analyze your operations. He may 
have a suggestion that will help you lower 
costs. Since Allis-Chalmers builds equip- 
ment for nearly every major industry, A-C 
engineers know equipment and methods 
that may be able to help you with your 
particular problem. Call today, or write 
Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Foundromatic and Low-Head ore Allis-Chalmers trademorks. 
A-3461A 





These pumps carry all types of solids from 
gravel to sticky paper pulp. The special 
design and special metal alloys of these 
pumps are a worth while investment. They 
mean long life under adverse conditions. 


Saves drying time! Cores take minutes 
instead of hours to dry in Foundromatic 
San} Core Dryer. Cores come out cool, 
easy to handle, and uniformly dried—need 
no curing. Cores cannot be overbaked, 


a 


Low-Head Oyratery Sifter 


It’s all metal from top to bottom. Cleaning 
is quick and easy because all parts can be 
safely washed. Cuts downtime between 
product changeovers. High temperature ma- 
terials can be handled. 


Dry Type Transformer 


Full voltage is assured at the load center! 
Motors operate more efficiently at fu'l 
voltage . . . heating operations are faster. 
‘lransformers are light in weight and eas 

to install, on machine, on wall, or on rack, 


One of the Big Three in Electric 
mat  ALLIS-CHALMERS 


in Range of Industrial Products. 





“ .. He started his career 
with a broken-down moving 


4 


ANOTHER (imeis\ ao 
: ey LANDLORD starts on p. 104 


MO PAC q } 15 min. before the deadline. The day 
kel : was saved. 

e False Starts—Some big developments 
’ appeared, but never stayed. A_ large 
rT | Me ; A automobile manufacturer studied the 

FIRST i plant as a possible southern California 

es branch factory. Other substantial pros- 

, pects paraded by. But for one reason 

or another, none found what it was 

looking for. Plans for using part of the 

plant for a large shopping center faded, 
too. 

Just little manufacturers, needing 
little space and paying little rent, came 
—and about as frequently, went. Before 
long, the War Assets office had a man 
down at the plant collecting rents di- 
tectly from the tenants, and foyeclosure 
was threatened. 

¢ Big Tenants to the Rescue—By this 
ee ethe time, however, there was one large and 
substantial tenant occupying part of one 
of the main buildings for its commercial 


% and household storage business. Carl- 
strom went to another large storage 
company and offered the building for 


$300,000, with an option to buy it 
back in one year. ‘The storage com- 
pany was interested. ‘The deal was 
closed and foreclosure forestalled. 
After that, Carlstrom had several op- 
portunities to raise money if he would 
sell parts of the big plant outright. 
But he wouldn’t let go. 
An exclusive MO-PAC ¢ Dessert—Today, he’s glad he didn’t. 


development, the Speedbox is an The little tenants are just about all 
gone. The principal occupants now are 


eee et a ee cusntending time-and-money-saver Convair’s guided missile division, the 
‘ ‘C.L. shipper. This lightweight metal container makes storage company, and a woodworking 
possible door-to-door transport of merchandise with a minimum company. ; ; 
of handling, checking and “paper work.” After considering taxes, Carlstrom 
. : ; P estimates that the value of the property 
mein mers races between ant and consignee, the at an unforced sale before esc ma 
Speedbox eliminates customary railroad loading and packing have topped $4-million. He modestly 
requirements but, despite important savings in time, drayage and adds 30% to that to arrive at its pres- 
materials, no extra charge is made for its use. This new service ent value. And all this grew out of the 
is available now between many MO-PAC stations. Call or write cia nest egg he invested a little 
; eres eae : é over three years ago. 
your MISSOURI PACIFIC representative for details. ¢ Operation Shoestring—Carlstrom ‘. 
no stranger to shoestring operations. 
He started his business career with a 
broken-down moving van purchased 
on borrowed money. He was the mover, 
office manager, and maintenance de- 
1851 ; partment. 
; Carlstrom parlayed that truck into a 
. CENTURR large household moving business oper- 
OF SERVICE ~ ating up and down the West Coast. 
1951 The sale of that business, shortly after 
the war, launched him into the prop- 
erty investment usiness. And the sale 
of that property provided the necessary 
SERVING THE WEST-SOUTHWEST EMPIRE funds for the down payment on Con- 
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» Valves 


« Grinnell-Saunders 
Diaphragm Valves 


« Pipe and * 
Tube Fittings 


« Welding Fittings 


« Engineered Pipe 
Hangers and Supports 


» Prefabricated Piping 
« Thermolier,Unit Heaters 


« Plumbing and Heating 
Specialti 
e Water Works Supplies 


« Industrial Supplies 


Grinnell also manufactures 
and installs automatic 
sprinkler fire protection 
systems and 

Amco humidification 

and cooling systems. 


More than 1000 Grinnell warehouses and jobbers...one ~ 
within easy reach of your phone... are ready to give you 


prompt delivery on any standard piping product. When 
the job calls for specialized piping products or installations, 
Grinnell has the manufacturing facilities, products, experi- y 


ence and engineering knowledge to “deliver the goods”. WHENEVER PIPING 1S INVOLVED 


Grinnell Company Inc., Providence, Rhode Island @ Sales Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 





pipe and tube fittings * welding fittings * engineered pipe hangers and supports * Thermolier unit heaters °* valves 
Grinnell-Saunders diaphragm valves * pipe * prefabricated piping * plumbing and heating specialties * water works supplies 
industrial supplies ° Grinnell automatic sprinkler fire protection systems °* Amco humidification and cooling systems 
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MARKETING 


GOT IN EARLY: Some _ distributors 


completed their postwar construction plans 


before NPA stepped in. Altman’s White 
Plains branch (above) was one. 


POSTPONED: Some got as far as blue- 


prints, a few as far as the foundation. De- 


When Controls End—More New Stores 


The National Production Authority 
has choked off a major boom in the 
construction of stores, warehouses, and 
other distribution facilities 

It's what always happens in war or 
mobilization. You build new plants to 
boost military production, thereby 
needling consumer income and spend- 
ing.. Then, just when retailers and 
wholesalers start expanding feverishly 
in response to this, you have to clamp 
down on nonessential building to save 
on labor and matcrials 

Already NPA restrictions have put 
a scrious Crimp in commercial construc- 
tion. Now, with the final turn of the 
screw on Aug. 3 (BW—Aug.11’'51, 
pl36), such construction—aside from 
that already under way—should come 
close to disappearing for the next 10 
months 
e Taut—But when things finally do 
let up again, that boom in commercial 
building will “release like a bowstring,” 
as a Denver observer puts it : 

In fact, there’s a verv good chance 
that when it docs release we'll find 
ourselves with a boom that surpasses 
even the one we had immediatelv after 
World War II. There’s good reason 
for thinking so: By the time all the 
clamps are removed, construction of 
distribution facilities will undoubtedly 
have fallen well behind income and 
population trends 

First of all, there will be the power- 
ful changes created by a roaring de- 
fense economy—the shifts in population 


108 


caused by atomic and other defense 
projects; the new high level of income; 
and the greatly increased production, 
both military and civilian. 

_ But that’s not all. These new needs 
will pile on top of older, unfilled needs. 
For there is some question whether our 
distribution plant had caught up with 
the economy after World War Il—de- 
spite the commercial building boom. 
¢ Postwar Construction—Taken at face 
the postwar figures for construction of 
stores, restaurants, and garages are, of 
course, impressive. (Though Dept. of 
Commerce omits warehouses in_ this 
figure, it’s still the best over-all indi- 
cator of trends in distribution construc- 
tion.) This type of building averaged 
$780-million a year from 1946 through 
1950. It compares with an average of 
$564-million for 1924-30, the other 
major building boom. 

This makes the postwar era look im- 
pressive—until you deflate the dollar. 
Put in terms of 1939 prices, the post- 
war average comes down to something 
in the neighborhood of $360-million 
as against around $525-million a year 
for the late 1920's. ; 

e Should Have Been Even Better— 
Commerce Dept. economists have fig- 
ured that, to parallel the pattern of the 
1920’s, postwar commercial construc- 
tion should have been somewhere 
around half again as great as it has been 
in the postwar period. After all, popula- 
tion has increased, homebuilding has 
soared to new highs, retail sales have 


about trebled over prewar, the volume 
of goods we produce has shot up amaz- 
ingly. From this standpoint, the post- 
war building boom should certainly 
have equaled that of the 1920's in 
physical volume. 

¢On and Off—The biggest postwar 
year—in terms of actual dollar volume- 
was 1948, when store, restaurant, and 
garage construction hit $900-million. 
There was a turndown after the reces- 
sion of 1949 (store construction is 
closely tied to consumer expenditure 
as well as to housing starts). ‘Then, 
after Korea, things began to boom 
again. The 1950 figure was $884-mil 
lion. And construction for the first 
seven months of this year was $551- 
million, which outran the same 1950 
period by about 25%. 

But a slackoff began to be noted 
sometime in May in Chicago, Rich 
mond, and other areas. This was due 
in part to NPA restrictions. But other 
factors were also at work. In some cases, 
builders of commercial projects had 
trouble getting financing; in others, 
shortages of materials caused postpone 
ments. Contractors in Salt Lake City, 
for example, complain that there’s a 
lack of risk capital. In Columbus a 
builder had to shelve a shopping center 
project because he couldn’t get the 
50% cash required by the Federal Re 
serve. Builders in the Carolinas say 
that mortgage money has dried up. And 
in Detroit, J. L. Hudson decided to 
postpone its major suburban shopping 
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troit’s J. L. Hudson Co. shelved its model 


of a streamlined shopping center (above). 


Than Ever 


center, planned last year (BW-—Jun. 
10°50,p80), because of materials short- 
ages and high building costs. 

¢ NPA Getting ‘Tougher—Meanwhile, 
NPA itself has been getting tougher 
and tougher. Between mid-June and 
mid-July, NPA headquarters in Wash- 
ington handled 215 applications for 
commercial building licenses. (These 
were Cases appealed over regional office 
veto, or that were too big for regional 
offices to handle.) NPA turned down 
$15-million of requests, allowed only 
$9-million. 

It’s no wonder, then, that in July 
commercial construction began to turn 
down. Only $72-million worth of 
stores, garages, and restaurants went 
into place that month. ‘That was 13% 
below the month previous and 15% 
below the Agure for July, 1950. 

Now it’s tougher than ever to get 
past NPA. The latest order requires 
you to get NPA’s O.K. if your project 
requires more than two tons of carbon 
steel and 200 Ib. of copper, or any 
amount of alloy, stainless steel, or alu- 
minum. And NPA is being tough about 
it. Authorizations are meant only for 
defense areas. As one food chain 
executive complained after wrangling 
with NP.A, “You couldn’t get permis- 
sion to build a new food store now un- 
less you could prove people were starv- 
ing for lack of it.” 
¢ Expansion Plans Hit—You will see 
a lot of commercial building still going 
on, of course. These are the projects 
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Truscon has nearly 50 
years of experience in 
the development and 
fabrication of steel 
building products, and 
is the largest company 
of its kind in the world. 





Your thoughts and plans for future building 
expansion, changes, or rehabilitation... 
whether they be industrial, commercial or 
institutional . . . should be shaping up on 


drafting boards and in model layouts right now. 


Your architect, engineer or building con- 
tractor is ably equipped with skill and 
ingenuity to serve your needs completely. 
His designs involving Truscon Steel Building 
Products will assure you of good service and 
value for your building dollar invested. 


Truscon products are used in every phase of 
building construction. They include: Steel 
Windows and Mechanical Operators for 
every type of structure; Steel Doors for 
industrial buildings and airplane hangars; 
Open Truss and Clerespan Joists; Metal Lath 
and Accessories; Concrete Reinforcing Bars 
and Welded Wire Fabric; Steeldeck Roofs; 
Structural Steel; and complete steel buildings. 


Truscon warehouses and sales offices are 
strategically located throughout the United 
States, for cooperative engineering and 
delivery service. Truscon brings you the 
authority of years of pioneering and experi- 
ence, in the development of new methods of 
permanent construction and new products 
which these methods require. 


A complete catalog of Truscon Steel Building 
Products is available on request. 
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TRUSCON?® STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Steel Windows and 

Mechanical Operators - Stee! Joists - Metal Lath - Steeldeck 

Roofs + Reinforcing Steel « Industrial and Hangar Stee! Doors 
Bank Vault Reinforcing + Radio Towers 
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Hitting Rock in the Everglades ... 
with GARDNER-DENVER 


on top! 





It’s mucky ooze on top. But underneath 
there are hard sandstone and limestone. 
That’s why contractors on the huge Ever- 
glades Flood Control Project are using 
Gardner-Denver drilling equipment on 
job-built swamp buggies like this. 

They’re excavating a volume of earth 
and rock greater than any other project 
since Panama Canal. They bought Gard- 
ner-Denver air compressors, air hoists and 
rock drills because they know they can 
depend on Gardner-Denver equipment for 
rock bottom drilling costs. 

You'll find it pays to standardize on 
Gardner-Denver quality, too — wherever 
you need compressors, pumps, rock drills 
or other pneumatic equipment. Gardner- 
Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


SINCE 1859 


- . vi 
All contractors selected Gardner- 
Denver equipment—this one mounts 
his rig on a Caterpillar tractor. 


Another contractor installed his 
Gardner-Denver drilling equipment 
on a floating barge. 


GARDNER-DENVER 


THE QUALITY LEADER 
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IN COMPRESSORS, 


PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 





“.. . national chains have 
had to put their expansion 
plans on ice...” 

STORES starts on p. 108 


already under way when NPA began 
to close in. Some of these are sizable 
jobs—such as the huge shopping centers 
being built around San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, and Boston—and will still be 
under construction for months. But in 
almost every major center surveyed last 
week by BUSINESS WEEK, observers 
said that commercial construction had 
either turned down by now or would 
dwindle shortly. 

Some pretty big expansion plans were 
cut short by NPA. Almost everywhere, 
businessmen feel that their area had a 
long way to go before distribution ex- 
pansion hit a ceiling. Columbus and 
Denver both think that commercial con- 
struction was keeping up with popula- 
tion and income trends a few months 
ago, but that it no longer is. St. Louis 
is so bullish that it has plans for more 
retail building than at any time since 
the war. Atlanta and Richmond both 
feel strongly that there is still plenty of 
room for expansion in the Southeast, 
especially for warehousing facilities. 
¢ Deep Freeze for Chains—Big national 
chains have had to put their expansion 
plans on ice or to alter them considera- 
bly. Safeway, for instance, now has 76 
stores under construction and is remod- 
eling 150. However, had it not been 
for the threat of shortages and NPA 
restrictions, Safeway would have given 
these 150 stores up in favor of new ones. 

Some chains, by forcing their con- 
struction programs, were able to get 
under the wire with a lot of building 
that otherwise might have been nipped 
by NPA. Sears, Roebuck got an early 
start this year and as a result will wind 
up with an over-all 1950 construction 
program of about $20-million—the same 
as last year. It will continue with build- 
ing surveys, land purchases, and other 
preliminary work in order to be ready 
to jump when unrestricted building re- 
turns. 
¢ Backlog—At that time there should 
be a lot of other backlogged projects 
ready to go, too—the warehouse West- 
inghouse “temporarily postponed” in 
Richmond; the 18-story office building 
in Charlotte that only got as far as the 
foundation; Woolworth’s $12.7-million 
“super-store” in San Francisco, which 
lost its site when the government 
wanted office space; the 65,000-sq. ft. 
addition planned by a Detroit store, 
Demery & Co. 
¢ Trend Is to Suburbs—What direction 
will expansion take when the squeeze 
comes off building? 

It looks as though, if anything, there 
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This Yea 
Made Sales 





Baked goods and sales figures rise faster when active 
yeast is kept active longer. This Successful Package 
Creation provides protection, increases shelf-life, and 
stimulates sales of yeast. 


Here is another package success story from the files of 

a Shellmar Packaging Counselor ...a good man to know 
whatever your product may be. 

MILITARY PACKAGING—As in World War II, Shellmar experience and 
facilities are again available to companies packaging for 

military needs. Talk with your Shellmar Packaging Counselor 

or write for full details. 


Shellmar Products Corporation ¢ Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


Piants: Mt. Vernon and Zanesville, Ohio ® South Gate, Calif. 
Mexico City * Medellin, Colombia ® Sao Paulo, Brazil 


ue Shelilmar 
fi "Successful Package Creations” 
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® The Hallmark of Successful Package Creations 
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will be a further accent on the trends 
that have been dominant over the past 
few years. Above all, it’s pretty clear 
that merchandising’s movement out into 
the suburbs will continue at as fast a 
pace as ever. Some observers think that 
the pace of decentralization will be 
stepped up a notch or two, thanks in 
part to defense plant construction. 

In shopping centers, watch for a new 
trend—the center planned and built by 
a merchandiser rather than by a pro- 
moter or realtor. When big department 
stores plan moves to the suburbs, they 
no longer like to pioneer a new shop- 
ping area by themselves. When J. L. 
Hudson decided to move, for example, 
it blueprinted a whole center in which 
it would lease space to dozens of other 
stores. Marshall Field has similar ideas 
for a $20-million project. And even 
smaller merchants—supermarket oper- 
ators—are adopting this technique in 
moving to new residential areas. 

You can also look for a suburban 
movement on the part of wholesalers 
and other distributors. You can see this 
trend—towards moving your warehouse 
out of congested, narrow downtown 
streets—already strongly at work. ‘Two 
examples have occurred recently in Los 
Angeles. Union Hardware has just 
opened a $3.5-million warehouse on a 
274-acre site in a suburb of town; Haas 
Baruch & Co., a wholesale grocer, has 
just abandoned a five-story downtown 
warehouse for a single-story suburban 
warehouse on which tax savings alone 
are $100,000 a year. 
¢ Food Chains’ Race—Also in the 
cards is a continuance of the expansion 
of food stores—one of the dominant 
characteristics of the postwar merchan- 
dising picture. All the chains plan to 
continue their vigorous policy of sub- 
stituting one big new supermarket for 
several small groceries. This program 
has been intensified since Korea, with 
the national and regional chains racing 
to get as many stores as possible under 
way before NPA lowered the boom. 

By and large, they succeeded in their 
attempt. Safeway, for example, was 
able to finish 196 stores between June | 
and July 28. Reports from across the 
country indicate that by the first half 
of the year the retail food business had 
been able to complete a major share 
of its planned building for 1951. As 
a Salt Lake City man observed, “A 
year ago we all felt we were in a race 
against time. Now we’ve run the race.” 
¢ Renewed Boom—But meanwhile the 
fires are being built under a renewed 
boom in supermarket construction— 
and in all commercial construction— 
just as soon as controls loosen up. 
Homebuilding is still going along at a 
healthy clip and evidently will con- 
tinue to do so. This alone would prac- 
tically guarantee a high level of con- 
struction for distribution facilities. 
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Despite earlier predictions of a seller’s market, inventories today are re- 





ported at an all time high in many fields. 





A lag in sales is partially responsible. And notwithstanding the great strides in 





meeting defense requirements, civilian production schedules—in many industries 


—have been maintained and in some instances even increased. 


America’s expanded production capacities are making themselves felf. 





Marketing of products continues to be a paramount problem. 


Traditionally, management men seeking the most efficient solution to the market- 
ing of their output have turned to MECHANIZED SELLING*. Because MECHA- 
NIZED SELLING applies the fast, low-cost tools of advertising to the job of keeping 








their product story in front of their customers . . . making contacts . . . arousing 
interest ... building preference . . . permitting salesmen to make more productive 


use of their valuable selling time. 


Even if your product is in short supply, future sales will be dependent upon 
product acceptance. MECHANIZED SELLING—in business publications— 


works continuously at the job of keeping your product story before your 





markets. 


Mechanized Selling Builds and Protects the Market for your “Product.” 





*Business Paper Advertising, functioning 
consistently on steps one, two, three and 
six, can carry a bigger share of the sales 
load today, and protect your markets 


for tomorrow. 


TEREST 


3 
2. AROUSE and hold IN 
I. | CONTAQT and hold CONTACT 


A 20-page booklet, “Mechanizing Your Sales with Business Paper Advertising,” is 
available to interested executives. Also, for sales meetings, a sound-slide film, titled, 


“Mechanized Selling—Blueprint for Profits.” Write to Company Promotion Dept. 


@ McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY - 330 WEST 42"° STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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BIKINI TO ZANZIBAR 
>» 


GEORGE E. FAILING: 
President 
FAILING SUPPLY COMPANY Soys: 


“Both our company and our portable drilling rigs 
proudly wear the “made in Oklahoma” label, and behind 
the water and oil located and produced by these rigs all 
over the world lies a typical Oklahoma story.” 

“Back in the thirties, we were a young company—and 
Oklahoma wasn’t much older. About all we had was the 
conviction that we could succeed. Oklahoma has helped 
us prove our conviction.” 

“The sky is still the limit in Oklahoma. Here there is 
real opportunity for men who want to help create and 
guide their own futures. We invested our time, money 
and efforts in Oklahoma, and our faith has been fully 
rewarded. ” . 

"Everyday, newcomers are building their business futures 
in Oklahoma, backed by the resources of their own de- 
termination, plus the encouragement of a progressive state, 
We in Oklahoma issue both a challenge and a warm 
invitation to you to build your heritage in Oklahoma.” 


oo 


TT 


Read the dynamic story behind the George E. Failing Supply Com- 
pany, especially prepared for this occasion 

Also — read “Factors favoring business expansion in Oklahoma” — 
which describes twelve of this state’s favorable factors. A special 
confidential survey report relating to your own business will be 


prepared on request 


Both books — yours for the asking. 
» PLANNING AND RESOURCES BOARD 
DEPT. F, STATE CAPITOL BLDG. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 











Price increases on appliances have been 
requested from OPS 4 General Elec- 
tric. The hikes would come under 
CPR 22, not the Capehart amendment. 
GE’s request covers the whole line, in- 
cluding Hotpoint appliances. 

« 
Borden’s is the latest big food company 
to go into frozen foods. A new divi- 
sion, Borden’s Frozen Foods, Inc., will 
handle the new line, which uses Elsie 
as the trademark. First items will in- 
clude French fries, spinach, chicken. 

e 
Jewelers were warned of impending 
shortages by George R. Frankovich, 
executive secretary of the New England 
Manufacturing Jewelers & Silversmiths. 
He says the defense program is “within 
months” of taking a bite out of jewelry 
materials. His prophecy: “Tin and 
white jewelry will go out after the fall 
season.” Nickel and copper are the 
biggest worries. 

® 
Carpet sales are still so slow that Bige- 
low-Sanford has gone on a short week 
—after making its employees take an 
extra weck’s vacation. This despite 
industrywide price reductions. Rug 
companies have been slowed somewhat 
in switching over to lower-priced syn- 
thetic-wool blends (BW —Aug.18’51, 
pll4) because of heavy inventories of 
wool rugs still in dealers’ hands. 

® 
Guarantees against price drops, popular 
in the 1949 slump, are back in style 
again. Kayser has just guaranteed its 
hosiery prices “against decline” through 
Jan. 1, 1952. Dealers will get credit if 
Kayser drops its prices further. Its last 
big cuts were June 18. 

e 
Sales of gas ranges have held up sur- 
prisingly well, according to Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Assn. At year’s be- 
ginning, the industry looked for a drop- 
off of 25% from last year during the 
first half of the year. Instead, sales held 
to within 1.6% of the 1950 volume. 
Fall sales will climb higher, says 
GAMA. 

« 
A floor under cigarette prices goes into 
effect in Connecticut on Oct. 1. A new 
law requires that the retail price be at 
least 4% above wholesale. 

8 
RCA has cut prices on nine models in 
its TV line for a limited period. Sample 
cuts: from $219.95 to $179.95, from 
$389.50 to $299.95. Other set makers 
have been cutting prices on their new 
1952 lines. Motorola, for example, says 
its prices are $50 to $100 lower than 
last January’s line. 
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The world’s first machine tool for the three-dimensional routing of 
self-reinforced aircraft skins will soon be in operation. Heart 

of its accuracy are Onsrud Cutterhead Motors—their accuracy assured by 
scse Single Row Deep Groove Precision Ball Bearings. 

Why, when today it’s pretty hard not to buy good bearings, did Onsrud 
specify scsP for this Giddings & Lewis “Skin Miil”? 

Simply because by specifying scsi, over the years Onsrud has 


gotten other things along with the bearings—the teamwork of 
experienced bearing engineering specialists at Sts ’s headquarters; i 
the teamwork of sts field men who are qualified specialists 
in the application of bearings to machine tool designs; the expanding 
production facilities of efficient, up-to-date plants. BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
Whatever your product, your engineers and designers can 


have this helpful teamwork simply by asking for it. 
7169 


$e. ly i, 


integrity - ip - oy 
WHY SKF IS PREFERRED BY ALL INDUSTRY ‘®lerance control + surface finish - product uniformity 
engineering service - field service 





SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA.— manufacturers of SKF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 








RETAILER 


In Swiss congress he fights 


SENATOR for consumers. He’s also 


publisher, travel agent, film magnate, clothier. 


Duttweiler, wizard of Alpine retailing, grins a welcome from the 
water of the Lake of Zurich to the employees of Migros, who are 


SHOWMAN 


arriving by lake boat for a day’s outing on his estate. 


Switzerland's Fantastic Mr. Duttweiler: 


Gottlieb Duttweiler is Switzerland’s 
outstanding merchant and a man with 
a carefully nurtured flair for the spec- 
tacular. A more modest man might 
not, as Duttweiler did a few weeks ago, 
call together on his own hook an inte1 
national marketing conference. But the 
point is that a score of top-flight ex 
perts from several countries, including 
the U.S., took Duttweiler serioush 
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enough to go to Zurich and discuss 
new trends and problems in retailing. 
¢ Successful Retailer—The experts may 
lift an eyebrow at Duttweiler’s highly 
publicized antics, but they give him 
credit for some solid developments in 
the science of retailing. One accom 
plishment alone gives him stature: He 
has been able to bring down the total 
retail margin in his food business to 


slightly over 5%—a remarkably low fig- 
ure whether it’s in Zurich or Keokuk. 

His success is proof enough of his 
system. In 26 years his organization— 
called Migros from the French demi- 
engros, or half-wholesale—has grown 
from a few Model ‘T’ Ford vending 
wagons to a fleet of 77 trucks, a chain 
of 217 stores, and a string of food 
plants. Last year, thanks to a 20% 
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\ Migros vending truck stops on 
schedule in a Swiss village. . 
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Canning and other food processing followed because proc- 


. . » Duttweiler got his start with these mobile 
essors were reluctant to sell to him. He is also an importer. 


shops in 1926, later built grocery stores. 


MANUFACTURER 


Duttweiler tries to be close to people, 


PATERNALIST leads a modest existence despite wealth. 


He set up employee clubs, gave his estate to co-op members. 


Some 3,000 people filled a hall at Duttweiler’s 


invitation to discuss Zurich’s need for new 


PROMOTER 


cabs at lower rates. Upshot: a request to the town for 100 new cabs. 


5% and Flair 


jump in sales, Migros did a $60-million 


business—the biggest in its history. 
Chat was 5% of all Swiss retail food 
sales, despite the fact that Migros does 
not sell fresh meats or milk. A&P, 
which does sell meat and milk, did 
9% of U.S. food store business last 
year. 

eAn Enemy, a Hero—Competitors 
have never liked Duttweiler. Once, in 
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the 1930’s, they succeeded in having 
him investigated by the Swiss govern- 
ment. But the investigation backfired. 
The official White Papers only demon- 
strated that Migros had been instru- 
mental in bringing down general food 
prices in its field by no less than 15% 
between 1927 and 1932. 

his sort of thing has made Dutt- 
weiler a popular hero among the Swiss 
—especially among Swiss housewives. 
They remember him as the man who in 
1940 turned his organization, then 
worth 10-million or 12-million Swiss 


francs, into a cooperative and gave it 
to his customers—for nothing. They 
also remember him for a lot of other 
things. 

e Man of Parts—For Duttweiler has a 
finger in almost every pic. Early in 
his career he organized ‘IOPLA (Hotel 
Plan), which sells cheap packaged vaca- 
tions and has brought flocks of tourists 
into Switzerland. He financed Swiss 
films shown in the U.S. He organized 
a school for adult education in arts, 
languages, and crafts. He has set up 
a book club, a publishing house, and 
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‘Best claim service _ 
I ever saw! 





. ... yet it’s a regular part of 
| Employers Mutuals’ “performance in action” 
ploy P 


“How can you folks possibly take care 
of a thousand or more claims a day— 
yet handle each one so promptly, and 
with such a asked a 
policyholder recently. 


human touch?” 
One answer is that our claim adjusters 
are carefully chosen men of 

character, ability and sym- 

pathetic understanding of 

claimants’ needs and prob- 

lems. They are company- 

trained, as are all other 

members of Employers 

Mutuals’ ‘‘teams,”’ to render 

the most helpful, intelligent 

and efficient service to all 
employer-policyholders and all protected 
under their policies. Treatment of each 
claimant as a human being... “‘split- 
second”’ promptness of investigation and 
settlement—these mark the regular “‘per- 
formance action” of the Employers Mu- 
tuals claim man! 

Considering these ideals ... plus the con- 
sistently superior “ performance in action”’ 
by able teammates specializing in acci- 


dent prevention, industrial hygiene and 
other vital insurance matters... is it any 
wonder that our policyholder-owners and 


their coworkers find that ‘‘Employers | 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mutuals are good companies to do busi- | 


ness with?” 


Especially since these fine | 


services Cost not a cent ex- | 
tra; in fact, cooperating with 
them often brings premium | 


reductions! 
e & ~ 


Employers Mutuals write: 
Workmen's Compensation— 


Public Liability— Automobile 


—Group Health and Accident 


— Burglary—Plate Glass— Fidelity Bonds | 
and other casualty insurance. Fire—Extended 


Coverage—Inland Marine—and allied lines. 
All policies are nonassessable. 
e e a 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Wausau, Wis, * Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 


ses" 7 EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 


Oras 
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a newspaper—which takes the Migros 
ads other papers sometimes refuse and 
which furthers Duttweiler’s political 
career. He has put together a voluntary 
chain of small grocers, called Giro 
stores. And he is trying to bring down 
the price of men’s clothes through a 
special textile outlet in Zurich. 

On top of all this, Duttweiler is also 
a senator in the Swiss congress and 
heads a political party of his own. This 
party, which he founded in 1936, began 
with no specific program except the gen- 
eral good of the consumer. This objec- 
tive often means Duttweiler, himself, 
benefits. One of his chief legislative ac- 
complishments, for example, has been 
the removal of some of the bars raised 
against Migros by various Swiss cantons. 
This has opened new territories for 
Migros. In fact, this was at least one 
of the reasons for Migros’ startling leap 
in sales last year. 
¢ The Formula—But political leverage 
is a recent addition to the Duttweiler 
formula. The basic Duttweiler blend 
is a unique mixture—one part A&P to 
one part Woolworth to one part co-op 
to one part supermarket. 

Duttweiler was born into retailing, 
his father having been a manager in a 
conventional co-op store. In 1920 young 
Duttweiler took a flyer as a Brazil coffee 
planter, returned to Zurich after only 
six years, mainly because the climate 
didn’t agree with his wife. The experi- 
ence left one profound impression on 
him: He never forgot the wide spread 
between the prices the consumer pays 
and those the producer gets. 

His Model T vending trucks, which 
appeared on the streets of Zurich in 
1926, embodied the basic Duttweiler 
principles of food marketing that later 
became the foundation of Migros. They 
were: , 

* A limited number of goods, At 
first Duttweiler carried only six dif- 
ferent commodities—rice, sugar, noodles 
and spaghetti, shortening, coffee, and 
soap. The young merchant didn’t pick 
these at random. They were money 
makers, with markups ranging around 
25% or 30%. He carried none of the 
traditional money losers, such as cheap 
flour or salt. He could, as a result, shave 
the margins on his stock. And he did— 
to §%—at the beginning. 

¢ Low costs. He operated on a 
cash-and-carry basis, made the driver 
double as clerk. 

¢ A limited number of prices. Dutt- 
weiler used only three or four prices, 
rounded off in fives. If prices changed, 
he merely increased or decreased the 
weight of his packages, kept the prices 
constant. 

But this wasn’t all. As the success of 
the venture grew, Duttweiler moved 
back into direct purchasing of fruits and 
vegetables, then into direct importing. 
What he saved in the middleman’s 
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costs and profits he passed on to the 
consumer in the form of -lower prices. 

¢ Forced to Spread—Eventually he got 
into processing, too, though not of his 
own volition. The processors forced his 
hand. Because they shied from selling 
to him, Duttweiler acquired his own 
food plants. Later he moved still fur- 
ther into processing in order to break 
monopolies. As a result, Migros today 
makes its own brands of canned fruits, 
vegetables, jams, chocolate, and biscuits, 
as well as soap and cleaning items. 

Before long, Duttweiler also began to 
set up stores here and there, then more 
of them, until today these account for 
by far the greater part of Migros’ retail 
volume. The vending wagons for the 
most part now ply rural routes. 
¢ Bare Minimum—Perhaps most im- 
portant of all, Migros has always kept 
the number of commodities it carries to 
a bare minimum. Whereas the average 
U.S. supermarket stocks some 3,000 
items or more on its shelves, Migros 
today handles only 350. 
¢ One Brand Only—Duttweiler won’t 
play with brands. He may carry more 
than one grade or size of any one item 
—but only one brand, whether it’s 
Migros’ own or a regular brand. This 
has a lot of advantages. It cuts down 
tremendously on the amount of inven- 
tory. It means less spoilage. It permits 
bigger orders of any one item, with a 
saving in freight costs. 

More recently Duttweiler has al- 
lowed his prejudice against self-service 
to be broken down. He didn’t think 
Swiss housewives would take to self- 
service. But they did. In four years’ 
time Migros has turned 48 of its 217 
stores into small supermarkets. 
¢ Retail Cut—Migros’ retail costs still 
stick at 5%. All told, from one end to 
the other, here’s the cut Migros takes 
out of the consumer’s food franc: 

Retail margin .. 

Importing, whx esaling, packaging, 


PFOCESTING 2.625.050 
Net profit .... 


124%%=15% 
e Walking Ad—Advertising hardly ap- 
pears in the Migros budget. It amounts 
to less than 1% of sales volume. 

In part, this is due to the fact that 
Duttweiler himself is by far the best 
possible advertising that Migros could 
buy. Take the time just after World 
War II when he tried to get the Swiss 
government to stockpile essential food- 
stuffs, just in case of another war. The 
government wouldn’t do it. But Dutt- 
weiler did. He bought large quantities 
of vegetable oils, stored then in tanks 
at the bottom of Switzerland’s cool 
Jakes. 

“It was a very inexpensive scheme,” 
says an American acquaintance of 
Duttweiler’s. “The lakes didn’t cost 
Duttweiler a franc. Neither did all the 
newspaper headlines.” 
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APPROVED SELF-LOCKING FASTENERS 


Free AN-ESNA Conversion Chart 


Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America 

2330 Vauxhall Road 

Union, New Jersey 

Please send me, free, bulletin detailing the ESNA fastener line 
and a useful copy of the AN-ESNA Conversion Chart 
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OPTIONS 


Many investors overlook the 
profit Soneibilities in purchasing stock 
options. Do you know how Puts & Calls 
OE only Write for our Free’ Infor- 
mative 


We Offer the allowing CALL OPTIONS 
Shares Plus Tax 
U.S.aFor.See. “O50 (0- 6-51 7 
Atlan, Ref... @78 (0-41-51 
Pure Oil..., @54% 10-13-51 
Studebaker. @217'/% 1-10-51 
Studebaker. @31'/ 2-23-52 
Amer, Loco. @23 2-23-52 
Hunt Foods @1934 2-19-52 
Tri-Cont.... @i3% 2-13-52 
Lockheed... @19% 2 4-52 250.00 
Foster Wheel @51'/2 2-18-52 
Celanese... @54'/% 11-13-51 337.50 
and the Following PUTS 
South Pac... @62 (0-22-51 187.50 
Pure Oil.... @54% 10-22-51 325.00 
feze)) i fe Gate) 
Members Put & Call Brkrs.& Dirs. Assn. 


30 Broad St.,N. ¥.4 HAnover RTH 











Puts and Calls: Hedge for the Market 


stock under the very same conditions. 
There are also two other forms of 


Have you, like many other stock trad- 
ers, become nervous lately because of 
the high levels the market has reached? 
Would you like to do some hedging? 
Would you welcome a chance to: 

¢ Protect yourself against possible 
future trading losses in case stock prices 
start to turn ‘soft during coming wecks? 

e Cement down some of the 
handsome paper profits you now have 
on certain stocks without actually sell- 
ing them and thus losing your advan- 
tage in the market if prices should later 
start zooming again? 

. Reduce the size of your potential 
1951 federal income tax bill by “cash- 
ing in” now on available short-term 
profits on a basis that will allow you 
later to report them—legitimately, of 
course—as_ lower-tax-rate “long- term 
capital gains’’? 

You can acquire this protection al- 
most as easily as insurance on your 
home, car, jewelry, or other prized pos- 
sessions. The trouble is that relatively 
few stock market investors seem aware 
that such an “escape hatch” exists. 
¢ Gambling?—The “insurance” gim- 
mick that will limit your stock market 
losses and insure your gains is the 
stock-option contract, or “put” and 
“call,” as it is described in Wall Street 
ads (above). 

The fact that it is relatively 
used stems from two reasons: _ 


little 


120 


Since puts and calls were first intro- 
duced in the American market, there 
has always been. too much stressing of 
their speculative—or plain gambling— 
potentialities, too little attention given 
to their uses as ‘insurance.” Most old- 
timers mainly remember that they 
were a favorite market medium of such 
spectacular operators as James R. 
Keene and John W. (“Bet a Million’) 
Gates. Their use is still frowned upon 
by many Wall Street conservatives. 

A second reason for their apparent 
unpopularity is the widespread belief 
that put-and-call contracts are too com- 
plex ce the average stock market trader 
to understand. Thus they should be 
left to the use of only the most experi- 
enced. 

The truth is there’s nothing myste- 
rious or complex about them. Puts and 
calls are simply negotiable agreements 
in which the writer of the contract, for 
a sum of money paid in advance, cedes 
to its holder the right to demand within 
a specified time the completion of a 
purchase or sales contract. 
¢ Definitions—A “call,” for example, is 
a contract that gives the holder the 
right to buy—at his option—a stated 
amount of a certain stock at a fixed 
price at any time prior to a specified 
date. A “put” is just the opposite. It 
bestows on holders the right to sell 
to the writer of the contract specified 


stock-option contracts available: ‘‘strad- 
dles” and “spreads.” Straddles give 
holders the right to buy from, or to 
sell to, the writer the stock involved; 
spreads are a type of privilege that 
combines into one contract both a put 
and a call. Both these, however, are 
more expensive than plain puts and 
calls. And, even more important, they 
are suited to the use of only the more 
experienced traders. 

¢ Ground Rules-- ‘ii put-and -call con- 
tracts cover 10U-share lots. They are 
normally written tur 30, 60, or 90 days, 
but they sometimes run for as long as 
six months. The option prices vary 
just as greatly. So do the costs of such 
contracts to buyers. Each, as might be 
expected, fluctuates with supply and 
demand. 

Some stock is optioned, for example, 
at virtually its market price at the time 
the contract is written; other shares are 
optioned well above or below that level. 
The cost of the contracts to buyers 
runs roughly from $162.50 to $550, 
with the shorter-term contracts nor- 
mally the cheapest. 

Such contracts can be secured for 
you by your broker. At your request he 
will also exercise the option you hold. 
But the latter isn’t done for free. For 
such purchases or sales he charges the 
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Built to Last 


**How Long Will It Last?’’ This 
question can be one of the most 
important points by which your 
product is judged. Further, the 
motor which you choose may be 
the determining factor. 


Emerson-Electric Motors are built 
to last. Sound engineering and de- 
sign principles, plus rugged con- 
struction have helped to build a 
reputation for long life into numer- 
ous nationally known products. 
These characteristics have also 
made them the standard for quiet, 
efficient, uniform power. 


The wide acceptance of Emerson- 


Electric Motors by domestic, insti- 
tutional and industrial consumers 
is based on a background of 60 
years’ experience. It’s sales assur- 
ance to select motors with J/asting 
power. Your inquiry is invited on 
this complete line of motors in the 
1/20 to 5 h.p. range. 


SPECIFY 
EMERSON-ELECTRIC 
MOTORS FOR 
LASTING POWER 


EMERSON-ELECTRIC’S unique 


— “ 


solves your power problems 


Emerson-Electric Engineers are eager to 
collaborate with your own staff in design- 
ing and providing the proper motor appli- 
cation to your new or improved sqmmisace 
or equipment. “TWIN-GINEERING” can 
save you costly engineering “back-track- 
ing,” and may suggest short cuts or im- 
provements of great competitive benefit to 
your product. Write today for Free bulletin 
No. 166. 


The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis 21, Mo. 


EMERSON <¢o ELECTRIC 


MOTORS: FANS 


APPLIANCES 





“Lost time is never 
FOUND AGAIN nies none 
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When ye important tool fies idle a day for want of a part or 
a drop of oil, that day’s customers are disappointed men. 
—Acme Steel Notebook, 1951 

How are your newer employees coming along? Do they 

realize how important time is to your business? Do they 

get all the results they should out of their machines? Do 
they know how to keep machines running as well and as 
steadily as they were built to run? 

For example, take any place in 
your plant where skill and knowl- 
edge pay off in greater thrift and 
increased efficiency. Let’s start with 
your shipping department. Here are 

five things everybody ought to know to keep Acme 

Steel Strapping Tools on the job: 

1. Clean and oil every week. 

2. Check and clean gripping dogs weekly. Replace when 
teeth are worn. 

3. Detect worn punches and jaws early by checking sealed 
joints regularly. If in doubt, submit samples, identified by 
model and serial number, to Customer Service Department, 
Acme Steel Company. 

4. Keep parts list and supply of spare parts handy to make 
minor repairs. Additional parts lists supplied upon request. 

5. Ask about the Acme Steel ““3-WAY SERVICE PLAN” for 
equipment repairs. 

Follow these suggestions. And ask your Acme Steel repre- 

sentative to work with you on ways to increase efficiency, 

eliminate waste and stretch the available supply of Steel- 
strap. Or write Dept. BW-82. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8 


Spread out across the U.S. and Canada are 41 stra- 
tegically located Acme Steel service offices. See your 
telephone directory orwrite us forthe one nearest you. 


Steel Strapping — Stitching Machines & Wire 
Venetian Blind Slat Stock — Corrugated Fasteners — Strip Steel 





regular Big Board buying-selling com- 
mission rates. 

¢ The Case of Mr. X—How do you uti- 
lize puts and calls to bring into play 
their inherent “insurance” qualities? 
Here is one example: 

Take the case of Mr. X, a conserva- 
tive investor who occasionally likes to 
speculate in the market. He reaches the 
conclusion that a certain issue, cur- 
rently available at $50 a share, has in- 
teresting appreciation possibilities. So 
he picks up 100 shares at $50. 

Obviously, he thinks his judgment 
of the stock’s future is correct. But he’s 
not entirely sure. So, being basically a 
conservative person, he decides to hedge 
—to protect for a time his $5,000 flyer. 
He buys a put contract for $200. Its 
terms guarantee him for the next 60 
days a selling price of $49 for his stock, 
or only $1 under its cost. 

True, this “insurance” has upped 
the cost of his investment to $5,200 or 
$52 a share. However, no matter what 
happens in the next 60 days, all he 
can lose of his $5,200 speculation is 
$300. Even if the stock in that period 
drops 10 points, he’s safe. For under 
the contract he holds, its writer is ob 
ligated to buy his shares at a price of 
$4,900. 

What would happen if X turned out 

to be a good picker, if 60 days later he 
saw his shares selling 10 points above 
their $50 cost price? Just this: He 
would merely let his option lapse and 
see his gain reduced only $2 a share 
by the cost of the “insurance.” 
e Mr. Z’s Case—For another example, 
let us take Mr. Z. He finds himself at 
the moment with a handsome 10-point 
profit on 100 shares of stock. And he 
is wondering if he shouldn’t turn it into 
cash since the market for his stock 
has seemed to him to have become a 
little toppy. 

But there’s a fly in the ointment. He 
has held the shares only four months. 
So his current paper profit won't repre- 
sent a long-term capital gain. Z has 
had a good year, too. If he registers 
this profit now, he'll be obligated to 
pay Uncle Sam a big slice of the gain 
—far more than the 25% tax rate he 
would be assessed if he had held the 
stock six months or longer. 

How does Z solve that problem? He 
immediately buys a 60-day put. This 
gives him the option of selling his 
shares two months hence at around 
the price they now command. By then 
his present short-term gain will have 
become a long-term profit. And his tax 
saving will be considerably larger than 
the cost of the put contract that makes 
the saving possible. Furthermore, for 
60 days he is still in a position to bene- 
fit from any further price advance his 
stock may make. 
¢ Calls—Call contracts have just as 
many varied uses: Suppose you think 
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| a simple bottle — but totalled in our aim is to merit the continued confi- 


the millions, modern glass contain- dence of the many vital industries that 

ers are an important part of America’s are served by Mathieson’s 12 heavy 
distribution system. chemicals and over thirty derivatives. 
The glass industry, like many other in- You may find it to your advantage to 
dustries, has expanded significantly and discuss with Mathieson now your future 
Mathieson is proud of its contribution to heavy chemical requirements. Mathieson 
this growth. As the demand for heavy Chemical Corporation, Mathieson Build- 


chemicals such as Soda Ash increases, ing, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


Mathieson... 


SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTRS 











CLEVELAND 
DUD Oct. 2-3-4 


FEATURING 

@ “Short Course”’ sponsored by 
Case Institute of Technology 
(October 1-4). 

@ National Protective Packaging 
and Materials Handling Compe- 
tition. 

®@ Exclusive Exhibit of Protective 
Packaging and Allied Handling 
Products. 

-.. Your opportunity to meet at one 

time, in one place, the people who 

specify— buy—use—every kind of 
roduct in the field of Protective 

?ackaging and allied Materials 

Handling. 

In War and Peace 
Write to: 
The Society of Industrial Packaging 
and Materials Handling Engineers 
20 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 4, Il. 
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a certain stock is a good buy now at 
$100. Today, however, may not seem 
a propitious time to buy it. ‘The market 
may look top-heavy. Thus there’s a 
good chance you might be able to pick 
it up later at a much lower price. Or 
perhaps you may have heard of a pos- 
sible unfavorable development that 
might cause a temporary price decline. 

On none of these points, however, 
are you entirely certain. Some news 
might soon send the general market 
higher, not lower. Or perhaps the “bad 
news” in the offing won't hurt it. 

How do you make sure that, no mat- 
ter what happens, you will be able 
to buy the stock at somewhere around 
$100? Simply look for a call contract 
giving you the option of buying the 
stock subsequently at a price not too 
much higher than that figure. 

Perhaps, we'll say, you are able to 

buy for $150 a 30-day call that gives 
you an option on the block you are 
after at a price of $101 a share. In 
other words, you pay “insurance” of 
$1.50 a share to make sure that you 
won't have to pay over $101 for the 
stock, or a total over-all cost (exclud- 
ing any commission that must be paid 
if the option is exercised) of $102.50. 
This will make it profitable for you to 
call on the writer of the contract for 
the shares if during the 30 days they 
move above a $102.50 level. If in the 
interim the price should drop to a lower 
figure, you merely let your option lapse, 
buy the stock where it’s cheaper. 
e Hedge for Bears—Calls are equally 
popular “insurance” for those short of 
stocks. Perhaps, being bearish, you’ve 
sold 100 shares of an issue—of which 
you own none—at a price of $75 each, 
confident that you will be able to buy 
it later, to complete the transaction, at 
a 1-uch lower figure. 

:20n after you’ve done this, how- 
ever, the market shows signs that it 
may be about to perk up. Prices start 
to rise sharply. So you soon decide you 
had better make sure that you don’t 
end up losing your shirt on the deal. 

Of course, you could buy the stock 
immediately and cover your short posi- 
tion. Maybe you could still break al- 
most even if you did this. But you are 
still confident that the market will 
head lower eventually, that the rally 
now under way will prove short-lived.” 

So you don’t cover. Instead, you 
hedge by buying a 60-day call on the 
stock. Perhaps this costs you $300; 
perhaps also, since the market is en- 
joying a rally, the best option-price you 
can get is as much as five points above 
the current market price. 

Nonetheless, for 60 days the maxi- 
mum loss your short position can en- 
tail is $800. That’s true even if your 
guess was wrong, and the rally you once 
pooh-poohed blossoms into a full-scale 
bull market and sends the stock you 


are short of at $75 kiting to a price of 
$100 or more. 

e Speculation—Calls likewise provide a 
“cheap” entry into the market for the 
radically speculative-minded gentry. For 
only a few hundred dollars they can 
buy a call on 100 shares of a stock they 
like at not far above its current level 
and gamble that they can exercise their 
option at a profit. Percentagewise, 
quite a “killing” is technically possible 
this way. For obviously the “invest- 
ment” such a deal entails is infinitely 
smaller than you would have had to 
pony up if you had handled it in 
orthodox fashion—even if you margined 
your account to the limit. The same 
factors also insure that your loss isn’t 
a staggering one if the hunch that 
sparked the deal was a lemon. 

e Safeguards—The possibility of such 
trading through the use of stock-options 
is one reason why many conservative 
Streeters still veto the use of puts and 
calls by clients. That’s why, too, a 
Street group—the Put & Call Brokers 
& Dealers Assn.—was organized some 
vears ago to do a job of educating the 
public in the proper use of the gim- 
mick. To make sure that the options 
they handle are backed up by actual 
stocks or money and have no “bucket 
shop” connotations, members of the 
group deal only in contracts whose per- 
formance is guaranteed by New York 
Stock Exchange members. 

¢ No Short Cut—Many speculators over 
the vears have found to their sorrow 
that puts and calls offer no short cut to 
wealth. The men writing stock-options 
are smart operators. They watch their 
own interests carefully. And they know 
what they are doing when they write 
the terms of their contracts. 

The takers of option-money are usu- 
ally persons of means who through their 
own market acumen have built up sub- 
stantial blocks of stocks. They have 
good reasons for being willing at times 
(1) to sell portions of such holdings if 
they can get prices somewhat above 
those then prevailing, or (2) to in- 
crease them at under-market levels. 
They would stop writing contracts in 
a moment if experience had proved 
that they bore all the risks and bene- 
fited only to the extent of the pre- 
miums they received. 
¢ Historic—But past experience hasn’t 
proved that. For well over two cen- 
turies puts and calls have been an im- 
portant adjunct to stock market trading 
in Europe. Historians have traced their 
use back to at least 1694. 

That’s 80-odd years before a leading 
group of London stockbrokers, tired of 
wandering all over the city to transact 
business, finally got together at Jon- 
athan’s coffee house and organized the 
London Stock Exchange, the world’s 
first modern-type, stock-and-bond trad- 
ing mart. 
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Treasury Quits New-Money Market 


This. week's offering of 92-day bills is only to pay off 
maturing bills. Result: Interest rate drops a bit. 


Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder threw a curve at the money mar- 
ket last week. He announced that this 
week the Treasury would offer for bids 
only $1.1-billion of three-month paper, 
just enough to finance repayment of 
maturing bills. This breaks a pattern 
of seven straight weeks in which the 
I'reasury has tacked on $200-million 
of new money borrowings to its amount 
for refunding. 

As a result, the market price of these 
short-term governments has already 
firmed up a bit. And the ‘Treasury is 
paying less in interest on its latest batch 
of obligations. 
¢For Rainy Day—Two months ago 
Snyder began preparing for the deficits 
the government will be running for the 
rest of 1951. The Treasury’s cash bal- 
ance—moncy in the till—was still fairly 
large, thanks to last year’s surplus. But 
these funds were running out quickly 
with revenue slowing up. So the Treas- 
ury was faced with new borrowing. 

The cheapest way to borrow is 
through three-month bills. They  re- 
quire a relatively low rate of interest, 
and there’s almost always a ready mar- 
ket for them among banks, insurance 
companies, corporations, and _individ- 


uals who are temporarily long on cash 
(BW —Aug.11’51,p126). 

e Delicate Market—But the bill market 
is a brittle and delicate thing. Around 
$14-billion worth of 92-day bills is now 
outstanding. Investors expect $1-billion 
to be refunded every week. So you can’t 
throw an extra couple of billion dollars 
in bills on the market all at once. 

The Treasury’s traditional way of bor- 
rowing new money through bills, there- 
fore, is to do it gradually. It offers an 
extra $100-million or $200-million 
every week, with each refunding. And 
that’s what Snyder did for seven weeks 
running. 
¢ What Happened—It soon turned out, 
however, that there was a dwindling 
number of investors seeking employ- 
ment for their surplus cash. 

The bids the Treasury received at its 
augmented bill auctions became pro- 
gressively less favorable from week to 
week. Over the past seven weeks, the 
interest rates the Treasury has had to 
pay on money borrowed in this fashion 
have risen from around $1.50% to 
1.66%. That’s a hefty hike of about 
10% in less than two months. 
¢Climb Stops—If the Treasury had 
continued to raise cash this way, the 
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Bank Shows How to 
Taking a tip from the public’s interest in 
the Kefauver crime investigation, the Frank- 
lin Savings Bank, New York City, has been 
filling its windows with a display of various 
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Catch a Ciewa 


gambling games—and devices for cheating in 
those games. The Franklin Savings Bank’s 
suggestion: “Don’t bank on chance—bank 
with us.” 








wet or dry... 
Patapar takes 


A LOT OF PULL! 


WET-STRENGTH is just one of the many 
wonderful qualities of Patapar Vegetable 
Parchment. No matter how long you soak 
it, or even boilit, Patapar stays strong and 


| beautiful. 


GREASE-RESISTAN£ TOO! Standard weights 


| and types of Patapar take care of most 


needs. However, when special qualities 
are required, such as extreme grease- 
proofness, special types of Patapar are 
recommended. Altogether we’ve devel- 
oped 179 different types. They meet an 
endless variety of requirements. 


NAME IT... PATAPAR WILL TACKLE IT! As a 
packaging material —plain or beautifully 
printed in fast color inks —Patapar pro- 
tects foods such as butter, bacon, cheese, 
margarine, fish fillets, cocoa, poultry, ice 
cream. It is used for putty wrappers, 
wet surgical dressings, 
auto accessory wrap- 
pers, soap mold liners, 
and other industrial 
applications. For 
complete information 
write for Booklet T, 


Look this K 
“The Story of Patapar.” po ig 


mark on Patapar 
food wrappers 


GG 0.8 7a ORD 


HI-WET-STRENGTH 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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“Good Shopkeeping” is essential. Cleanliness de- 
creases machinery breakdowns, reduces accidents 
and eliminates fire hazards, resulting in higher pro- 


duction. 


TORNADO Industrial Vacuum Cleaners provide 
tremendous suction which quickly and thoroughly 
removes dirt, Sy see and grime from floors, machinery 
1 


and overhead fixtures. 


TORNADO Floor Maintenance Machines are essential to Good 
Shophocping, Old fashioned, slow motion methods of scrub- 
bing and brushing waste time and are only half effec- 


tive. TORNADO saves time, and does a thorough job. 


Write for 
Bulletin 600 


OREWER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Address Dept. B-8 5100 N. RAVENSWOOD AVE.+ CHICAGO 40 ILL. 





This Is a Sign of Perfect Smoking 


THE MEN'S CAFE OF BOSTON’S FAMED LOCKE-OBER RESTAURANT 


Thi Is Is a Si gn For perfection in printing, 


packaging and specialty 
f P f tf papers, you need look 
0 er ect only to the name— 
‘4 McLaurin-Jones. 
Papers eee Born of patient research, 
and age-old skill, 
McLaurin-Jones papers 
enjoy world-wide acclaim 
for premium performance 


Among the wide range of MclLaurin- 
Jones papers, famed for excellence, 
are: Waretone, coated paper for 
printing, label, box covering, cover, 
postcard work; Old Tavern Gold and 
Platinum Metallics for labels, box 
work, printed pieces; Guaranteed 
Flat Gummed Papers for labels, seals, 
stickers Relyon Reproduction Poper 
for the printing trade; a {ull line of 
Sealing Tapes, Stays, Gummed Cam- 
brics for boxes, cartons, containers. 


LET US HELP YOU WITH YOUR PROBLEMS ON SPECIAL COATINGS AND 
GUMMINGS — TECHNICAL, INDUSTRIAL SPECIFICATION AND CHART PAPERS 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


BROOKFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS Offices: New York * Chicago * Los Angeles 





interest rate would still be climbing. 
But Snyder's decision to stop for a while 
immediately changed the trend. Rates 
in the bill market dropped overnight 
to 1.55%. They are now holding firm 
at around 1.60%. 

The impact on the market will be 
only temporary. Snyder's action doesn’t 
foreshadow a basic change in govern- 
ment borrowing policy. The ‘Treasury 
needs the money and knows that, with 
market conditions as they are, it will 
have to pay well. But a change of pace 
does keep the cost of borrowing down. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Canada’s new savings bonds will bear 
34% coupons up from a previous 23% 
rate. However, yield to maturity works 
out to only 3.21%. ‘The initial coupon 
covers a 21-month period rather than 
12 months making the new bonds run 
for 10 years and nine months. 

; « 
Taxes dug heavily into bank earnings 
in the first half of 1951. Federal Re- 
serve reports on 7,000 member banks 
show profits down to $381-million; the 
first half of 1950 netted $397-million. 
But tax payments totaled $315-million 
in January-June, 1951, as against $196- 
million in the same period of 1950. 
The $16-million drop in earnings is 
buried somewhere in the $119-million 
increase in tax payments. 

« 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s pension fund 
has doubled its holdings of company 
stock in the past 10 years, now owns 
23% of outstanding stock; in 1941 it 
owned 11%. Management is thus ex- 
tending its working control of Sears, 
since the — of the fund’s trus- 
tees must be officers or directors of 
the company. 


° 
Marine Midland Corp., which controls 
19 banks operating in 49 New York 
cities, is reported planning to enter 
Syracuse for the first time. ‘That may 
be one reason behind news that man- 
agement will soon offer $11.2-million 
of new preferred stock 

8 
Cone Mills Corp., one of the nation’s 
largest textile manufacturers, may soon 
broaden its ownership through public 
offering of 400,000 to 500,000 common 
shares. ‘The Cone family is reported 
to own 1.2-million common. shares, 
one-third of all those outstanding. 

« 
Com Exchange Bank Trust Co., New 
York City, has had to return $80,000 
of recently increased service charges 
to 76,680 depositors using special 
checking accounts. OPS found the in- 
creases technically out of order and dis- 
allowed them. 
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a few words 
about alloy steels... 


OR...HOW WE MEET RESTRICTIONS WITH EXPERIENCE 





So you don’t use Alloy Steels? 


. .. But you do! They're at work 
for you in your refrigerator com- 
pressor, many parts of your auto- 
mobile, your electric shaver, hun- 
dreds of places in your daily life. 


Alloying elements give steel extra 
hardness, or extra toughness, or 
higher strength, or some other 
extra that means more value for you 
in the things made of alloy steels. 


... And Republic Steel is the world’s 
largest producer of alloy steels. 


Write for our 16-page booklet, 
written in layman's language, tell- 
ing some of the things alloy steels 
are doing. 











@ If you fabricate alloy steels, you know what we mean by “restrictions.” 
Molybdenum is short . . . so is nickel . . . so are many other alloying elements 
that go into alloy steels. It may be difficult to supply you the particular 
alloy steel you’re set up to use. 


But . . . when an alloying element is restricted, we can use our alloy 
steel knowledge to switch you to another Republic Alloy Steel. It may 
not be just what you want. But it will be almost as good . . . could be 
just as good .. . and the best alloy available under today’s defense 
restrictions on alloying elements. 


By using Republic’s experience as the leading producer of alloy steels, 
you can shift confidently and smoothly from an unavailable alloy steel 
to an available one. Our 3-Dimension Metallurgical Service puts the 
combined knowledge of Republic field, mill, and laboratory metallurgists 
to work on your problems .. . helps work out the details. A letter to us 
will start our experts to work with your experts. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES * CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 


Other Republic Products include Stainless, High Strength and Carbon Steels—Sheets—Plates -Pipe—Bolts, Nuts and Rivets—Boiler Tubes 








INDUSTRIAL 
INTERNAL AUDITING 


Just Out 
| Sh ows h mw to use nt al auditing to help ? 
. s pol 


n pany impr icy and increase 
profits “Pulls outlines and | -ments this broader 
function of internal iditing——as opposed to 
outine check 7 how to establish 
t ns t pr es to foll 


r nventory, sales, payré 
a wduction en See 

£ mainteng 
W. A Walker, 'Vice- Pres., 
counting, an w. R Davies 
Dir., Audit Div., both of U. © 
Steel Co. 323 panes, 102 forms 
and exhibits, $5.00 








STREAMLINING 
BUSINESS PROCEDURES 


2 Here are the administrative ols and tech- 
* niques for developing kmple a effect ive busi 
hess systems und» Shov 

analyze your business proce ures 

and develop recommendatior nstall new or 
revi procedures 1 op anc a m aintain pro- 
cedures -instructior manuals- in set up a 
procedures study program that homie toa the good 
of your business. By Richard F. Neuschel. Man- 
- Consultant, McKinsey & Co., 321 pages, 











PRACTICAL FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT ANALYSIS 
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nancial 
and earner 
that enable 


the compara- 
analysis of 
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of small busi- 
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sales analysis 
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THE ART OF 
ADMINISTRATION 


Just Out 
Shows the WHAT, W HY and HOW of admin- 
strative work in relation ace 


authority 


fur 
tion whi h are 


mal , 

in ) By 
Ordway Tead, “Author of * ‘The Art ‘of ‘Leadership’ 
223 pages, $3.7: 











SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 
330 W. 42nd St., nye | 


| McGraw-Hill Book Ce., Inc., 
10 days’ examina- 


Send me book(s) checked below for 
| tion on approval, In 10 days I will remit for book(s) | 

1 keep, plus a few cents for deli and return un- 

wanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay a, delivery if you | 

remit with this coupon; same return privilege.) | 

. Walker and Davies—INDUS. INTERNAL AUDIT- 
ING, $5.00 

. Neuschel — STREAMLINING BUS. PROCED- 
URES, $5.00 

3, Foulke—PRAC. FINANCIAL STATEMENT AN- 
ALYSIS, $8.00 

. Tead—THE ART OF ADMINISTRATION, $3.75 
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THE MARKETS 


Stock Price Indexes 
(Dec. 31,1950 =100) 
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London Is Doing All Right 


Moy June July 


© Business WEEK 


In spite of antibusiness moves by the Labor government, 
Brifish investors have had more chance for profit than Wall St. 
offered this year. Reason: Threat of inflation is nearer there. 


Don’t be too quick to weep over 

the lot of the British stock trader. 
First compare the 1951 performance of 
the London market with the showing 
in Wall Street during the same period. 
As the chart above shows, most of this 
year the London market has provided 
much more in the way of profit possi- 
bilities than has been available hete. 
That’s a fact—in spite of (1) a much 
ballyhooed buil market in the U.S., 
and (2) all the doubts and fears across 
the pond as a result of many anti- 
business moves by Britain’s Labor Gov- 
ernment. 
e Inflation Difference—Threat of in- 
flation is the principal reason for the 
difference in temperament of the two 
stock markets. Events this year have 
strongly indicated to British investors 
and traders that they are due to see 
another spiraling of prices. Conversely, 
recent events here appear to have been 
causing many stock market participants 
to doubt that this country is apt to 
experience the severe dose of inflation 
that they: had once feared was in 
store. 

Since common stocks are commonly 
believed to represent the best hedge 


against the ravages of a constantly ris- 
ing cost of living, British investors have 
accordingly been moving much of their 
capital into common this year. 

It’s just the opposite in the U.S. 
market. For a long time after fighting 
broke out in Korea, inflation fears did 
send many an American dollar to the 
stock market for protection. But that 
hasn’t been so for some months now. 
Domestic traders, instead, have been 
sitting on the sidelines awaiting some 
clearing of the clouds they see on the 
business horizon. And in the interim 
they've been making few fresh pur- 
chases of common. 
¢ Share of Spills—That’s not to imply 
that the London Stock market has been 
enjoying an interrupted advance all 
through 1951. Traders there have seen 
prices move downward, too; they have 
had to live through some bad market 
spills. Only recently, prices dropped 
sharply when it was learned that Chan- 
cellor Gaitskell had decided on a three- 
year freeze of dividend payments, plus 
a rollback of recent dividend increases 
(BW—Aug.18’51,p141). 

In the three weeks since, however, 
much of the sharp loss caused by this 
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news has been recovered. British trad- 
ers have decided apparently that the 
device of limiting dividends—like many 
other earlier steps—will fail in its pur- 
pose: to reduce the pressure of infla- 
tion, 

Those are the reasons why the Lon- 


don Financial News’ stock index re- 
cently stood about 16% higher than 
the level at the beginning of the year. 
It also explains why the Dow-Jones 
industrial index, a comparable yardstick, 
has made only a 12% advance in the 
same period. 





“Korean Market” Profits Show Mixed Trend 


Pre- 
Korean 
Level 


Industrial Commons 


Dow-Jones Average 


Air Reduction 

Allied Stores iw 
American Locomotive 

American Smelting & Refining. . 
American Woolen 


Anaconda Copper....... 
Bethlehem Steel 
Bristol-Myers 

Celanese Corp. 

Chrysler Corp 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours.......... 
General Electric 

General Motors. 

Gimbel Bros. 

B. F. Goodrich. 


Gulf Oil ; 
International Harvester 
Johns- Manville 

Radio Corp 

Republic Steel 


Sears, Roebuck 

E. R. Squibb 

Standard Oil (N. J.) 

Swift & Co are ‘ 
Union Carbide & Carbon. 


United Aircraft 

United States Rubber 

United States Steel 
Westinghouse Electric 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper. . 


Utility Commons 
Dow-Jones Average. . 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating. ... $45 
Commonwealth Edison Sp a 
Consolidated Edison........ ei 
Consolidated Gas, El. Lt. & Power 27 
Detroit Edison...... 23 


New England Electric............. 12 
Pacific Gas & Electric. a 33.3 
Philadelphia Electric Sacarainta ile 27 
Southern California Edison 36 
Southern Co. : : See 


Railroad Commons 
Dow-Jones Average. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Chesapeake & Ohio ‘ 
Chic., Milw., St. Paul & Pac 


Greater Northern (Pfd.) 
Illinois Central + 
Louisville & Nashville 
New York Central 
Pennsylvan.a 

Southern Pacific 
Southern Ry 

Union Pacific... 
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controlled or not... 


gives you 
more parts 
per pound 


CMP’S high-precision 
mills insure exception- 
ally-close thickness tol- 
erances and across-the- 
width gauge uniformity 
in THINSTEEL. 

With oversize variation 
kept to the minimum 
you are assured more 
footage—as much as 175 
square feet per ton in 
lighter gauges — from 
the steel you buy. 


O 


Both were ordered 
7/16" x .015”. Both 
weigh 1/4 ounce. 


The tagged piece is pre- 
cision THINSTEEL 
and is over 8%” long. 
The other is ordinary 
strip on the high side of 
the allowable gauge tol- 
erance—.002” oversize— 
and is about 7%” long. 


THINK OF 
THE SAVING 
IN A TON 


the Cold Metal Products co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


New York © Los Angeles © Indianapolis 
Chicago ® St. Louis © Detroit © Cleveland 
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wie 


fe ne hance 


with 
nmesent Yeny 
STEAM CLEANER 


Your machines are back in produc- 
tion almost twice as fast, if they are 
Hypressure JENNY steam cleaned 


‘ before repairs! Actual time studies 


show that up to 40% of the costly 
time of skilled mechanics is lost 
fighting grease and dirt. 

Hypressure JENNY not only saves 
precious time, but pays p/us dividends 
in stepped-up production, fewer lost- 
time accidents, lower fire-insurance 
premiums, and increased personnel 
efficiency. 

Write for complete information 
about this modern aid to increased 
production. There’s no obligation; 
so why not do it now? 


There is a Hypressure Jenny Steam Cleaner 
for every Mill... Mine... Factory 
...+ Farm and Automotive need 


Distributors in all parts of the world 


For local representative see 
classified Telephone Directory 


HYPRESSURE JENNY DIVISION 


HOMESTEAD VALVE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Mg simot /EG2Q 


P.O. BOX 88 CORAOPOLIS, PA, 
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DEFENSE BUSINESS 





OPS Lifts Machine Tool Lid 


In third order since June, it hands builders an estimated 
10% price hike. Ceiling prices will take in costs up to Sept. 10. 
Aim: doubled output within a year. 


The Office of Price Stabilization has 
finally given machine tool builders ceil- 
ings they think they can live with. 

An order issued this week will permit 
manufacturers to raise their prices by 
an estimated 10%. Specifically, the 
new order provides: 

e A flat increase of 12% over the 
pre-Korea base price. 

e Addition to the base-period price 
of all labor and material cost increases 
up to next Sept. 10. 

e A mandatory effective date for 
the new prices of Oct. 15—though pro 
ducers can begin using the prices on 
Aug. 27. Form 8s, listing cost data 
and the new ceilings, must be filed 
with OPS before the new prices can 
be charged. 

eA 21% return on assets for new 
companies entering the field. 

e Gives Choice—This week's order (Re 
vision 1 of Supplementary Regulation 
2 to Ceiling Price Regulation 30) does 


~not cancel the previous machine tool 


regulation; it merely provides the pro- 
ducers with a generally profitable alter- 
native. In most cases, Revision 1 will 
allow even higher ceilings than the 
Capehart amendment would permit. 
Further, the new order will simplify 
paper work. In figuring subcontracting 
costs, either actual past experience or 
future estimates may be used. 
e Break Bottleneck?—Defense mobiliz- 


ers are confident that the increases per-. 


mitted under the new order will break 
the last bottleneck to production of 
badly needed machine tools. 

In the year since Korea, machine tool 
output has tripled; it is now running 
at a rate of $800-million a year. But 
the shortage is still critical. Indeed, 
the Defense Production Administra- 
tion is preparing to divert deliveries of 
tools, ordered months ago, from civil- 
ian producers to top-priority defense 
plants. Present plans call for another 
doubling of output in the coming year. 
e Squeeze—Machine tool men_ have 
been claiming that the biggest single 
barrier to this goal was low price ceil- 
ings. Output could not be boosted so 
long as manufacturers felt squeezed be- 
tween rigid lids and steeply rising costs. 

Two previous adjustments in ceil- 
ings had been authorized in efforts to 
spur production. CPR 30-—the ma- 


chinery order—would have permitted a 
5% rise over the January freeze level 
as well as inclusion of overtime or sub- 
contracting cost increases. GOR 15, 
the first attempt by OPS to comply 
with mobilizer Wilson’s order to stimu- 
late output, added another 10%. 
e¢ Clamor—But the machine tool build- 
ers were not satisfied with these con- 
cessions. GOR-15 irked them espe- 
cially, though they had a large hand 
in drawing it up. Its feature of cost 
plus a fixed percentage for profit 
smacked too much of profit control. So 
the industry clamored for a new order. 
Under prodding from Wilson, OPS 
had to give in. ‘The price control ofh- 
cials, though, are not happv about 
it. “We can’t co anvthing more for 
the machine tool makers,” one official 
said dolefully, “unless we ask them to 
come in and take over our offices.” 


Metals Boss 


Ralph S. Trigg of Albuquerque, N. M., is 
the new controls chief at Defense Produc- 
tion Administration in charge of parceling 
out scarce metals. As head of DPA’s inter- 
agency Requirements Committee, he will 
have final say on defense and civilian allot- 
ments of steel, copper, and aluminum un- 
der CMP. Trigg has been in Washington 
since 1946; three years ago he took charge 
of the government's multibillion-dollar farm 
price support program. 
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A PARTIAL LIST 
OF TURNER CLIENTS 


20 CONTRACTS OR MORE 

American Can Company 

Bell Telephone System 

General Electric Company 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division, 
United Aircraft Corporation 

Scovill Manufacturing Company 

SKF Industries, Inc. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


10 CONTRACTS OR MORE 
Abbotts Dairies Company 

P. Ballantine & Sons 

Carborundum Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
National Biscuit Company 

The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Company 
Sears, Roebuck & Company 
Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co. 


5 CONTRACTS OR MORE 

Aluminum Company of America 

American Stores Company 

Bloomingdale Bros., Inc. 

The Bullard Company 

Federal Telephone & Radio Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Int’l Tel. & Tel. Co.) 

International Business Machines Corp. 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 

United States Gypsum Company 

F. W. Woolworth Company 


RECENT NEW CLIENTS 
American Car & Foundry Co. 
Philco Corporation 

Safeway Stores, Inc. 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. 
W. P. Chrysler Building Corp. 
Ciba States Limited 
Electroiux Corporation 

Gulf Refining Corp. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
Yaie & Towne Mfg. Co. 
































Newsprint Terminal for News Syndicate, Inc. 
in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, Engineers 


“More freedom for the Press’ 


The New York News—largest daily and Sunday paper 
in the country —is erecting a newsprint terminal 
on Buttermilk Channel in Brooklyn. 


Equipped with automatic handling devices, this modern 
200,000 square-foot ship and railroad terminal 

will provide added facilities for handling the large 
volume of paper used by The News. 


Turner Construction Company was selected by 
The News to build these facilities for the safe 

and efficient handling of more than 290,000 tons 
of paper annually. 
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Construction 
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FOUNDED 1902 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 









































Your product hifs 
the prospect's 
OYE woe 


shining ona 
salesman’s tie 
UNIQUE 


TIE BAR 


by BASTIAN 


Capitalize on the style 
trend to “hobby jewel- 
ry." Bastian Brothers 
Co. will moke an exact 
miniature reproduction 
of your product or 
trade mark on tie bar, 
key chain, money clip 
or lapel emblem; fur- 
nished in quantity at a 
fraction of cost of com- 
porable retail item. 
Excellent for salesmen, 
jobbers, retail sales- 
men, convention souve- 
nirs. Write on your 
business letterhead for 
free sample, or furnish 
pictures of product or 
trade-mark and we'll prepare sketch showing 
adaptations without obligation! 


ASTIAN BROS. CO. 
¢ 832 BASTIAN ST. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Advertising Specialties Since 1895 





New Trouble-Shooter for DPA 


Clay Bedford will take over as boss of the reorganized 
Production Executive Committee. With stronger powers, group will 
aim at breaking bottlenecks, getting expansion into line. 


Last week it began to look as though 
Charles Wilson was in the home stretch 
in his reform of Defense Production 
Administration. He appointed Clay 
Bedford, formerly executive vice-presi- 
dent of Kaiser-Frazer Corp., as deputy 
administrator for procurement and pro- 
duction for the agency. 

DPA came in for the shock treatment 
when Wilson appointed Manly Fleisch- 
mann to take over the ailing agency 
and get it back on its feet (BW —Jun. 
30°51,p28). The agency had long been 
under fire for its ineffectiveness in mak- 
ing policy for, and coordinating, the 
activities of all the other government 
organizations dealing with defense pro- 
duction. 

Bedford is no stranger to Washing- 
ton. He’s been one of Wilson’s assist- 
ants at the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion and was a strong man in smashing 
the machine tool bottleneck (page 130). 
¢ New Blood for PEC—At the same 
time, Wilson and Fleischmann agreed 
that DPA’s high-powered Production 
Executive Committee needed cither a 
shot in the arm or abolishment. ‘They 
decided to save it by giving it more and 
stronger powers. So they also named 
Bedford as chairman of the committee. 

Under the reorganized agency setup, 
PEC will be the heart and soul of DPA. 
It’s staffed from the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Munitions Board, General Serv- 
ices Administration (stockpiling), DPA, 
and National Production Authority. As 
such, it is a virtual board of directors 
for defense production and _procure- 
ment. 

During World War II, PEC got 
pretty wide use, especially in schedul- 
ing production. But when it was revived 
last spring, it lacked the powers to act. 
And DPA had never defined its role 
fully. Now the committee is subject 
to review only by Manly Fleischmann 
or Wilson. And it controls expansion, 
conservation, standardization, and pro- 
duction scheduling. 

e On the Agenda—First job of PEC is 
to review the entire scheduling of some 
650 defense items. The idea is to find 
out where the original planning was 
unrealistic (only about 100 items are 
delinquent-over 70 in electronics 
alone). Out of this will come recom- 
mendations as to whether an industry 
should be allowed to expand. ; 

This job indicates that Bedford and 
PEC will probably get the responsi- 
bility of cleaning out the certificate-of- 
necessity muddle, plus passing on future 


applications. Right now applicants may 
find that Bedford isn’t too much in 
favor of immediate expansion. 

¢ Bottlenecks—But the most immediate 
job that PEC will have to do is break- 
ing up bottlenecks. PEC is only one 
of a number of Washington agencies 
that’s been handed that order. But 
most of the agencies, like the Munitions 
Board, have lacked either the power or 
desire to do the job. 

Chief bottlenecks now are electronics 
and jet engine production. Bedford 
feels that the jet engine problem will 
pretty much straighten itself out with 
the casing of the machine tool scarcity. 
¢ Machine Tool Laurels—DPA, inci- 
dentally, is taking its kudos this week 
for solving the machine tool problem. 
The pricing order is figured to be the 
answer. 

But Bedford is figuring that it will 
be some time before the tools start 
running out in volume. Hence, he’s 
going to have PEC “ration” tool dis- 
tribution. They will do this by adjust- 
ing schedules so that a builder doesn’t 
ship a tool to a plant where the roof 
isn't yet nailed down, especially when 
there’s an immediate need for it else- 
where. 





DEFENSE BUSINESS BRIEFS 





NPA will change its steel order M-1, un- 
der which steel producers have to accept 
all CMP-approved orders on a_first- 
come, first-served basis. Under the re- 
vision, producers will still have to take 
military orders as they show up. But 
they can accept or reject other CMP- 
approved orders as they see fit. The 
idea: to allow steel producers to keep on 
doing business with established cus- 
tomers. 

e 
Copper wire and cable production 
schedules are being disrupted by the 
shift to CMP, the industry told NPA. 
Biggest complaint: Mills have no way 
of knowing how many of the old DO 
orders are going to be replaced with 
the new ACM (authorized controlled 
materials) orders. 

ee 
Selenium, a rare metal, is heading to- 
ward stringent controls as a result of 
rising demand for us¢ in rectifiers for 
the electronics industry. NPA told 
makers of rectifiers that the new order 
would not take effect until Oct. 1. 
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That sugar you’re about to put in the cup is 
sparkling white and pure because of Atlas. And 
chances are the spoon you’re using will stay 
brighter, longer, for the same reason. 

Strangely enough, the added taste and eye appeal 
Atlas brings to your cup of coffee is the result of an 
amazing black powder—Darco activated carbon. 
This widely used Atlas product purifies liquids by 
adsorption—picking up and holding unwanted 
colors, tastes, odors and other impurities like a 
sponge picks up water. 

The result is process and product betterment for 
the sugar refiner, the electroplater of tableware 


. and for many other manufacturers and process- 
ors who use Darco activated carbons to purify 
chemicals, drugs and pharmaceuticals, vegetable 
fats and oils, water supplies, electroplating solu- 
tions, dry cleaning solvents. 


Producing Darco activated carbons is just one of 
many ways in which Atlas aids industrial progress. 
All Atlas products and services are designed to im- 
prove products .. . boost output... hold down 
costs. 


Next time you drink a cup of coffee, remember 
Atlas is versatile .. . works hard—and successfully 
—to help industry better serve the consumer. 


For activated carbons, address 
Darco Department, Atlas Powder Company 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ATLAS 


Dareco: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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aa AIRMAIL 
“WITHIN YOUR OWN PLANT 


Lamson Pneumatic Tubes 
enable well-known manu- 
facturer to ship orders the 
day received . . . from an 
inventory of 30.000 items! 


An inventory of 30,000 manufac- 
tured items demands a lot of written 
records. Handling this paper work 
was slow and costly. 


Lamson Engineers designed a sys- 
tem of Pneumatic Tubes which 
sp eds orders, inventory forms, re- 
ports and stock transfer slips so 
rapidly that orders are now filled on 
the day received. 


TUBES SAVE $1300 A MONTH 


The installation cost of Lamson 
Tubes was only $3300. Every month 
the system saves the plant $1300. It 
will continue to pay for itself every 
3 months during the many long years 
of its life. Lamson Corporation, 
105 Lamson St., Syracuse 1, New 
York. Offices in principal cities. 


FREE BOOKLET 

Send for ‘“‘Wasted Steps” 
showing how the applica- 
tion of Tubes can save 
you money. 











Builders’ Blues 
NPA’s criteria put the 
brakes on plant expansion. 
Materials shortages may hold up 
urgently needed defense work. 


Unless you're making steel, aircraft, 
or something else urgently needed for 
defense, you might just as well forget 
any plans for plant expansion for a 
while. There simply won't be any steel, 
copper, or aluminum available—prob- 
ably not until the middle or end of 1952. 

And you can't even be sure of getting 
construction materials for some urgently 
needed defense facilities unless you al- 
ready have started actual construction. 
National Production Authority, which 
controls materials for most plant expan- 
sion, made that clear last week when it 
announced the rules for parceling out 
allotments for construction. 
¢ Rules and Regulations—lhe criteria 
are for use of the controllers themselves 
in passing on applications for allotments 
of construction materials under the 
Controlled Materials Plan. But they 
confirm the worst fears of construction 
men: Because of materials shortages, 
especially of structural steel, even con- 
struction of some industrial facilities 
closely geared to mobilization require- 
ments will have to be postponed. 

The criteria will be applied to all 
-majer construction; small users of con- 
trolled materials will write their own 
allotments, subject to restrictions. 

Besides indicating that some starts 
on industrial building will have to be 
spaced out, the criteria require post- 
ponement of (1) virtually all commer- 
cial construction, and (2) any other 
project that does not qualify with NPA 
or other government agencies as essen- 
tial to defense or to public welfare. 
¢ Breakdown—NPA _ broke _ industrial 
construction into four categories for de- 
termining urgency: 

Class I: Steel, aluminum, aircraft, 
and similar plant expansion being built 
specifically for defense needs. This class 
includes some of the construction for 
which the government has advanced 
certificates for five-year tax amortization 
or other assistance—but not all even 
of these jobs. 

Class If: Projects for which amortiza- 
tion certificates have been issued and 
on which construction was started prior 
to Aug. 3. 

Class III: Plart certified for tax write- 
offs on construction started after Aug. 3. 

Class IV: All other industrial proj- 
ects. 

Similar urgency classifications were 
established for nonindustrial building. 
But so-called amusement-type con- 
struction would be banned except where 


lack of allotments could be proved to 
work an unreasonable hardship. 

¢ Fourth Quarter Looks Grim—No 
general construction that can be post- 
poned will receive allotments in the 
fourth quarter, NPA warned. And no 
commercial project will obtain allocated 
materials in October-December unless 
it can be shown that the public interest 
is adversely affected by deferral. 

After the fourth quarter, considera- 
tion will be given to requests for allot- 
ments for state, municipal, or other 
public projects such as water systems 
and office buildings, and for general 
commercial construction and church 
buildings. Their urgency will be based 
on the following schedule: 

Class I: Facilities that provide needed 
services in the vicinity . military bases 
or defense plants or that supplement 
mobilization activities. 

Class II: Projects essential to public 
health, safety, or welfare. 

Class Ill: Emergency and disaster 
projects certified by the government. 


New Housing Law 
Eases Credit Terms 


Congress this week sent a new De- 
fense Housing Act to the White House. 
Che legislation is very close to the ver- 
sion passed last April by the Senate. 

I'he two-year law makes the first sig- 
nificant break in Regulation X, the gov- 
ernment’s curb on housing credit. It 
also authorizes appropriations of: 

$50-million for public housing. 

$60-million for the acquisition of 
community facilities and __ services 
(streets, sewers, schools, etc.). 

$15-million for loans to existing pre- 
fab home builders. 

$10-million for acquisition of housing 
sites in isolated areas. 

$1.5-billion federal mortgage insur- 
ance. 
¢ Easier Terms—In easing the bite of 
Regulation X, the law applies, country- 
wide, these terms: 

¢ On veterans’ loans, down pay- 
ments may range as low as 4% ona 
house costing $7,000 or less; 6% on 
houses from $7,000 to $10,000; 8% 
on houses $10,000 to $12,000. 

¢ On nonveteran loans, down pay- 
ment on a $7,000 house can be as low 
as 10%. This steps up to 15% ona 
$7,000 to $10,000 house, 20% on a 
$10,000 to $12,000 house. 
¢ Private Builders First—The new law 
also requires government to give private 
enterprise the first chance to build any 
housing the President claims is neces- 
sary for the defense effort. Federal offi- 
cials must take these steps before going 
ahead with public housing: 

(1) They must designate the num- 
ber, type, rentals, and location of the 
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NOW! FRESH AIR AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 


To get rid of offensive odors and smoke, just S-P-R-A-Y 
with Fleet — new Air Refresher that “washes” odors and 
smoke away by harmless chemical action. 

Partner to Fleet's success is SPRA-TAINER — original and 
leading low-cost propulsion can—offering attractive 
modern design * ideal convenience * economy of instant 
spray * exclusive “No Side Seam—No Top Seam” 
safety-construction. 

Crown research and mechanical ingenuity work con- 
stantly to maintain leadership in providing the best possible 
cans for all uses by American Industry. 








One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers 


GN 


Division of 
CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


Numerous additional BOSTWICK products are packed in both 12-0z. Large and 6-oz. Squat SPRA-TAINER. 





Depend on FAR-AIR 
for better air 
filtration... 


OO 
S < 
ZA 
. ff’ | | | ‘\ \ 
Your air conditioning system depends on 
proper air filters for its long service life 
and efficient operation, yet the filters 
account for only a small percentage of 
the entire system's total cost. The very best 
filters made — FAR-AIR — cost a little 
more than ordinary types but they're 
worth far more because they have no 
equal in efficiency, dirt-holding capacity, 
ease of cleaning and quality of construc- 
tion. Install Far-Air Filters now and take 
advantage of their over-all economy while 
enjoying better air filtration. Write for 
complete information. 


Users of FAR-AIR Filters include: 
Carnation Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp, 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Co. 





FAR-AIR FILTERS 
*Trade Mark Reg. 


“Seiler by Farr” 
FARR COMPANY 


4 cc 
VHanakactawag CAgiacets 


Los Angeles + Chicago + New York 





housing they say is needed in any “criti- 
cal defense housing area.” 

(2) They must relax the credit re- 
strictions now fixed by the Defense 
Production Act. 

(3) They must offer the easier credit 
terms authorized in Title Two of the 
new law as an incentive to private 
builders. 

(4) Then, 90 days after first an- 
nouncement of the need for housing, 
they may build as public housing only 
the number of units necessary to make 
up the difference between the number 
they say they need, and the number 
that private builders agreeeto build. 





CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





Full texts of the materials orders may 
be obtained from the National Produc- 
tion Authority, Washington 25, or from 
any Dept. of Commerce regional office. 

Full texts of the price orders may be 
had from the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, Washington 25, or from the re- 
gional OPS office in your area. 


Materials Orders 


Bismuth: Boosts the permitted use of 
bismuth metal or alloys in any month 
from 60% to 100% of average monthly 
use during the first six months of 1950. 
M-48, as amended (Aug. 10). 

Controlled materials: Permits a man- 
ufacturer to order up to 50% of his ad- 
vance quarterly allotment of steel, 
copper, and aluminum for delivery in 
any one month for which the allotment 
is valid. CMP Reg. 1, Dir. 3, as 
amended (Aug. 14). 

Horsehide fronts: Removes restric- 
tion that horsehide fronts be tanned 
solely for military leather and sold only 
to fill defense-rated orders. M-62, as 
amended (Aug. 14). 

Tungsten and molybdenum: Permits 
delivery only in accordance with an 
allocation authorization issued by NPA. 
Also limits inventories to 60-day re- 
quirements. M-81 (Aug. 15). 

Ferro-alloys: Completely allocates 
cobalt, columbium, tantalum, molyb- 
denum, nickel, and tungsten. Brings 
under centralized control all boron, 
calcium, chromium, manganese, silicon, 
titanium, vanadium, and zirconium. 
M-80, Schedules 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, A, B 
(Aug. 15). 

Foreign petroleum: Establishes a 
priorities assistance system to help 
— companies get materials for 
oreign operations. M-64A (Aug. 15). 

Construction: Sets forth criteria to 
be used as a basis for determining 
whether or not authorization of a con- 
struction project will be granted and 


matcrials allotted under the new regula- 
tions adopted Aug. 3. CMP Reg. 6, as 
amended (Aug. 3). 

Farm equipment: Revokes order that 
authorized farm-equipment manufac- 
turers to use DO priority ratings to get 
production materials. ‘These manufac- 
turers now get allotments under CMP. 
M-55, revoked (Aug. 17). 

Waterfowl feathers: Reserves for mili- 
tary requirements, primarily for sleeping 
bags, and makes it clear that waterfowl 
feathers and down still may not be used 
for maintenance, repair, and operating 
supplies under the revocation of Reg. 
4. M-56, amended (Aug. 17). 


Pricing Orders 


Retail groceries: Permits wholesaling 
retailers of privately owned label mer- 
chandise to use their regularly estab- 
lished wholesale ceiling prices, rather 
than net cost, in figuring retail ceiling 
prices. CPR 16, Amdt. 5 (effective Aug. 
17). 

Crude petroleum: Establishes ceiling 
price of $2.65 per bbl. at the receiving 
tank for crude petroleum produced in 
the East Texas oil field. CPR 32, SR 1 
(effective Aug. 13). 

Secondary aluminum ingot: Author- 
izes certain producers to apply for per- 
mission to make deliveries at GCPR 
ceiling prices instead of CPR 54 after 
Aug. 13, when production is stopped 
by an act of nature. CPR 54, SR 1 
(effective Aug. 13). 

Canned fruits and berries: Extends 
the final effective date of ceiling price 
regulation from Aug. 10 to Aug. 20. 
CPR 56, Amdt. 1 (effective Aug. 13). 

Chocolate liquor: Adds this com- 
modity to list in which increased costs 
may be computed to Mar. 15, 1951. 
CPR 22, Amdt. 22 (effective Aug. 15). 

Restaurants: Delegates authority to 
regional offices to process initial food 
cost reports filed by new eating estab- 
lishments. CPR 11 (effective Aug. 16). 





The Pictures——Cover by Chart- 
makers. Acme—26, 130; Rus Ar- 
nold—100, 101; Bethlehem Steel 
—87 (It.); Black Star—90 (rt.), 
144; Joe Clark—108 (rt.); Jack 
Field—108 (It.); General Motors— 
88 (bot.); Int. News—20; Bob 
Isear—44, 45; Keystone—141; 
Wade H. Killman—82; Magnum 
—91 (rt.); Monkmeyer—90 (It.); 
Pix—91 (It.); Charles Rotkin—94, 
95; Edward Sievers—104; Stand- 
ard Oil (N. J.)—88 (top); U. of 
Wisconsin—48; Charles Perry 
Weimer—83; Wide World—24, 
30, 58; Dick Wolters—22, 23, 82, 
125; Hamilton Wright—86, 87 
(ctr. rt.). 
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Examine the time-saving steps offered 
by PLASTICS! Advances in_ plastics 
technology—particularly in polystyrene— 
have placed plastics first in many manufac- 
turers’ plans. With improved polystyrene 
formulations, new molding techniques 
and machinery, you can make larger 
area moldings in one piece . .. many 


with complicated and intricate designs. 


You can cut production time with these 


new moldings because you can eliminate 


...if future plans require it... 


here's how you can cut costs 


and make 





larger parts or 


products faster 


many assembly steps and speed your 
production cycle. And your product 
quality may be improved, too, because 


polystyrene won't chip, peel or rust! 


Polystyrene comes in a wide range of 


colors . . . colors built right into this 
famous plastic. This means you can keep 


your finishing operations to a minimum. 


Dow, as a leader in the plastics industry, 
offers you a complete line of quality 


controlled polystyrene plastics under the 


STYRON.... quality plastic 


for a quality job! 


trade mark name, Styron, plus the expert 
assistance of Dow’s Plastics Technical 
Service. When looking atthe shape of 
things to come in 751, be sure to include 
Styron in your planning for future 
civilian or defense Write 
Dow today. 
Plastics Division—Dept. PL-29 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York e Boston e Philadelphia e Washington 
Atianta e Cleveland e Detroit « Chicago « St. Louis 


Houston e Los Angeles ¢ Sanfrancisco « Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


products. 


DOW 





View of current construction at the St. Regis Paper Company pliant 
near Pensacola, Florida— another industry served by United Gas 


; . selected for nearly 40% of new U. S. industry 


Yes, contracts awarded in March and 
April for new industrial construction 
will place over 300 million dollars in 
new plants in the Gulf South, com- 
pared to only 480 million in all the 
rest of the nation.* This is phenom- 
enal proof of the movement of indus- 
try to the Gulf South, the area served 
by United Gas. 


Readily available supplies of mate- 
rials and manpower shorten schedules 


UNITED GAS 


SERVING THE 


for both construction and production. 
Quick access to foreign and domestic 
markets helps speed deliveries of 
products. Here are adequate supplies 
of natural gas fuel, electric power and 
industrial water—all in a mild, 
healthful working climate. 


These advantages can be yours, too. 
Communicate with our Industrial 
Development Director, Post Office 
Box 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


* According to Engineering News-Record 





INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Collapse of Korean truce talks have drowned out all optimism. for 


AUGUST 25, 1951 PEC. : 
There was growing concern in Washington over a Korea stalemate 


A earlier this week. But even so, officials were taken aback when the Com- 
munists broke off the cease-fire talks. 
BUSINESS Washington recognized the Communists’ charge of our bombing neu- 
tral territory as a frameup. But no one still had a solid idea of what kind 
of game Stalin and his puppets were playing. 
* 

Will war spread now beyond the borders of Korea? That’s the question 
no one seemed to have the answer for—except the Kremlin. 

The immediate concern was whether the fighting would be intensified 
by the Reds in other parts of Asia, such as Indo-China. 

But there were plenty of other worries: (1) Strengthened satellite 
armies indicate that Russia intends to increase, rather than let up, her 
continued military pressure against Yugoslavia; (2) more threats are 
expected to sabotage any and ail moves to rearm West Germany; (3) the 
Russian decision to attend the Japanese peace conference may be another 
diplomatic wrecking mission; (4) a reported stepup in Soviet airpower and 
ground strength in East Germany makes Berlin a danger zone again. 

o 

U.N. battle successes before the armistice talks are no guarantee 
that the renewed Korean fighting will go easily for us. 

Reports have been frequent about recent buildups of Communist air 
and submarine strength in the Far East. 

There’s an unhappy suspicion, too, that the North Koreans may get sup- 
port beyond that supplied by the Chinese Communists. If U. N. planes extend 
their bombing area to Manchuria, that might well invite some kind of direct 
Russian intervention. Russia’s full-scale entry in Korea would almost cer- 
tainly be the beginning of World War Ill. 

a 

What tactics will Russia use at the Japanese conference? 

Add up the answers you get to that question in Washington today, 
and they boil down to this: Anything can happen at San Francisco in 
September. 

As State Dept. officials see it, the possibilities range all over the 
lot—from a Russian signature to the treaty, as is, to a Russian move to trade 
a truce in Korea for treaty concessions. The odds for the former faded as 
the Korean cease-fire talks ended. 








WEEK 






































If Gromyko tries to make a rough house at San Francisco, look for 





more trouble. 

Not that the U. S. will fall for such tactics. We won’t budge on any 

basic point in the Japanese treaty. 
' 





® 

The West has plenty of problems of its own to tackle in September. 

On the political front, there’s the job of getting German rearmament 
started. The Big Three foreign ministers—Acheson, Morrison, Schuman—will 
talk this one over in Washington right after San Francisco. They'll take their 
decision to the Ottawa meeting of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

On the economic front, there are several important issues the British 
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and French want to thrash out with the U.S. They'll use the Washington 
meetings of the International Monetary Fund and World Bank as the arena. 
® 





London’s big worry is the sterling area’s growing dollar deficit. It’s 
an even bigger worry since the Iranian oil talks broke down this week. So 
look for Chancellor Gaitskell to raise these questions: 

¢ The first payment of $75-million interest on the 1946 U. S. loan to 
Britain. Payment of interest can be waived if London is in financial diffi- 
culty, though $44-million must be paid each year on the principal. 

¢ U. S. bans on East-West trade. The British claim they have to trade 
with Russia, even sell them some rubber, to get timber and coarse grains. 

* New cuts in dollar imports by all Commonwealth nations. Gaitskell 
will discuss these cuts with Commonwealth finance ministers when he first 
gets to Washington, may have trouble getting an O. K. Almost every Com- 
monwealth country is suffering from inflation and a shortage of goods. 

» 

One of France’s big worries is the threatened shortage of coal—espe- 
cially coking coal for the steel industry. 

French officials reckon they‘ll need 15-million tons of foreign coal this 
winter to keep production up and heat French homes. But this is more coal 
than France can get from West Germany and the U. S. The Germans refuse 
to increase their exports. And France can’t afford more than the 500,000 
tons a month it’s now getting from the U. S. 

So, in September, the French will ask the U.S. to ship coal under the 
military aid program. Otherwise, they'll argue, France’s steel industry may 
have to operate at only 80% of capacity, despite rearmament. 

Also, the French will hold up the coal crisis as an example of why NATO 
needs better defense planning, even a common defense budget. 




















At midweek it looked as if the U.S. Congress would cut Truman’s $8.5- 
billion foreign aid bill pretty drastically. If that happens, the West’s economic 
problems are bound to get worse, instead of better. 

The cuts made by the House amounted to $1-billion. The axe fell mostly 
on economic aid—$690-million for Western Europe alone. Of this total, 
about $200-million will come off aid for the civilian economies, the other 
$500-million from aid for military production. 

According to Administration officials, such a cut in military aid is false 
economy. Reason: Every dollar spent to boost European arms production buys 
$5 worth of military goods for the West. So, if the Senate goes along, the 
House cut of $500-million could cost the West $2.5-billion in guns and 
tanks during the year ahead. 











e 

Here’s how the Administration plans to fit U.S. aid for military 
production into Western Europe’s rearmament program. Aid in each 
case covers essential equipment or materials available in the U. S. 

¢ Denmark has a project for producing 9mm. ball ammunition. Total 
cost of the project has been figured at the equivalent of $508,000. Only 
$28,405 of this needs to be covered by U. S. aid. 

* France is scheduling an $8-million 12-ton tank destroyer project. 
Only $312,102 of the total cost is due to come out of U. S. aid funds. 

¢ A bazooka that costs $75 to make in the U.S. can be turned out in 
France for only $15 worth of American aid. 
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Champions Against U.S. 


The Perons face certain victory in November elections in 
Argentina. The platform: an anti-U.S. policy. The record: permanent 
inflation and sagging living standards. 


This week Juan Peron was all hut 

reelected by acclamation as president 
of Argentina—and Evita all but elected 
vice-president. Not even the fact that 
Argentina is threatened with a disas- 
trous inflation interfered with the 
break-and-circus atmosphere of the 
huge “draft Peron” rally held in Bue- 
nos Aires in midweek. 
e Visits—Since June the drums have 
been beating to demonstrate Peron’s 
“overwhelming popularity.” The presi- 
dent has been receiving a steady stream 
of “spontaneous” visits begging him 
to accept a second term, this time with 
his wife Evita Peron as Argentina’s vice- 
president. 

Most of these prearranged calls have 
been made by labor groups affiliated 
with the government-controlled Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor. But the 
largest delegation of all came from 
management—4,000 businessmen, all 
beholden to the government in some 
way or other. The delegation ranged 
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from heads of the Argentine Industrial 
Federation and the Rural Society (big 
farmers and cattlemen) to the Empty 
Bag Merchants Assn.—whose_ business 
prospers under the law that requires 
Argentine citizens to return all empty 
bags for salvage. 

¢ Nomination—All these delegations 
and several million people were on 
hand at Wednesday’s mass meeting for 
the formal nomination of the Peron- 
Peron ticket. 

To insure the greatest crowd in 
Buenos Aires’ history, the Ministry of 
Transport ran special trains and buses. 
All hinterlanders got a free trip to the 
capital with a chance to cheer Juan 
and Evita Peron. Free food, wine, and, 
after the meeting, free football games 
and movies were added attractions for 
the populace. 
¢ White Charger—The Perons are of- 
fering themselves primarily as cham- 
pions of Argentina against the U.S. 
The government press, and the presi- 


dent himself in remarks to visitors, 
charges the United States with “trying 
to force Argentina into an imperialist 
war against Korea” and with “imple- 
menting an economic blockade against 
Argentina.” 


1. Inflation Platform 


The Peron platform soft-pedals do- 
mestic issues, or, where these can’t be 
avoided, problems are distorted. 

Inflation is on the rampage, as shown 
by the steady increase of 2% a month 
in currency circulation. But to govern- 
ment spokesmen that merely means 
that Argentina is richer by 22-million 
pesos every day. In May, when money 
in circulation had reached 660% of 
1943 levels, one government newspa- 
per claimed that this was easily ex- 
plained by the fact that the Argentine 
people were 660 times better off than 
they were in 1943. 

Despite all the emphasis Peron has 
placed on industrialization, agriculture 
is still the basis of the Argentine econ- 
omy. Yet acreage none today in the 
big three crops—wheat, corn, and lin- 
seed—is only 24-million acres as against 
32-million in 1943. What’s more, Ar- 
gentina can’t produce enough meat to- 
day to supply both the British market 
and its own. 

President Peron usually limits his 
references to the Argentine economy to 
the boast that he “reestablished the 
economic sovereignty” of the country 
by nationalizing the foreign-owned rail- 
roads, telephones, shipping lines, and 
other services. 

What Peron never mentions is that 

the total national debt has jumped from 
about 8-billion pesos at the end of 1946 
to around 24-billion pesos at the end of 
1950. 
e Money’s the Measure—The facts sug- 
gest that inflation has become a fixed 
government policy. The Minister of the 
Interior recently said, “Labor lives well 
only under inflation; when goods are 
cheap, nobody can buy them, but when 
they are dear, all can.” 

Still, the government does its best 
to cover up the full extent of the in- 
crease in living costs. “Peronista Statis- 
tics” are published in the official press 
as advertisements. Recently one of 
these proudly demonstrated that the 
retail sales index (1939 equals 100) 
stood at 632 at the end of 1950. But 
stores that sold suits in 1939 for 49 
pesos are now asking 550 pesos. And 
prices of other items show the same 
kind of increases. 

Wages, of course, have zoomed up, 
too, under the Peron regime. But by 
the government’s own admission, real 
wages are down. Official statistics, 
which get no publicity, show that real 
wages dropped by 7% between 1949 
and 1950. And this doesn’t include 
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But I’d Rather Look At 
Stereo=REALIST slides 


HERE are slides (like that one in the 

9th inning with the winning run) — 
and slides (like Stereo-REALIST pictures) ! 
And you can’t blame this fan for pre- 
ferring the latter. He's just discovering 
the breath-taking realism of REALIST 
pictures for the first time 

REALIST pictures are winners in every 
league because they show all the reality 
of real-life — 3rd dimension, life-size 
images and natural color on 35mm film. 
You can’t describe these pictures. You 
have to see them to feel their full impact. 

The astonishing realism of these pictures 
is not confined to personal photography 
alone. It gives you amazingly authentic pic- 
tures for medical records and legal evidence 
—a marvelous aid in visual education— 
a fascinating, new, creative selling tool. 

REALIST pictures will make a hit with 
you, too, Ask your camera dealer to show 
you some, or for professional use see your 
commercial photographer, Davin WHITE 
ComMPANY, 383 W. Court St., Milwaukee 
12, Wisconsin. 


Camera and Viewer $182.25 
(Tax Inc). Priced according 
to Fair Trade Practices. 


hss 


« 
crantol} ( alist 
The Camera That Sees The Same As You 


Stereo-Reatist Cameras, Projectors, Viewers and Ac- 
cessories are products of the David White Co., Milwaukee 
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recent price increases in meat, rice, 
sugar, salt, soap, telephone and electric 
service. 

¢ Costly Money—Business is in about 
the same fix as the housewife. Aggre- 
gate bank loans stood at 23.7-billion 
pesos at the end of 1950, compared 
with 5.4-billion pesos at the end of 
1946. But there was still not enough 
credit to go around. Even such boom- 
ing industries as textiles and such basic 
lines as meatpacking are finding it hard 
to get financing. A second-hand auto 
dealer in Buenos Aires recently tried to 
borrow a million pesos without success, 
even though he promised to pay 20% 
interest for the money. 

This situation produces some queer 
distortions. Textile firms are now ask- 
ing the government for permission to 
raise wages so they can re-attract work- 
ers siphoned off to other industries 
where wage scales are higher. Manage- 
ment would be doubly delighted to pay 
more since sales prices are fixed on a 
cost-plus basis—the more they spend, 
the more they make. 
¢ Weak Market—In spite of this, a gen- 
eral lack of confidence shows up in the 
stock market. Investors have no faith 
in Peron’s brand of state socialism 
(page 83, Report to Executives). Quota- 
tions today are about half 1949 levels, 
and the turnover, at par values, is about 
one half the level of a year ago. The 
black market for the Argentine peso re- 
veals the same lack of confidence. Since 
May, 1950, the black market rate has 
dropped from 20 pesos to the dollar to 
27 to the dollar. The official rate is 14 
pesos. 


ll. Victory Inevitable 


Between now and November, when 
elections are due, the Perons will pretty 
generally ignore the opposition. The 
Perons claim 7-millieon pledged votes 
from the combined Peronista party and 
the Feminine Auxiliary, headed by 
Evita, out of 8.8-million total registra- 
tion. Claims of the opposition parties 
—mainly the Radicals and the Socialists 
—add up to approximately 4-million 
votes. 
¢ Untested—This majority is not so 
certain as it looks. For one thing, 
Argentina’s women will be voting for 
the first time; their allegiance hasn’t 
been tested. For another, the latest 
official figures show only 7.9-million 
Argentines of voting age; this suggests 
that officials may have registered 11% 
more voters than actually exist. 

But the Perons will go into the elec- 
tion with “God is for Argentina” as a 
slogan, and their victory seems in- 
evitable. They are popular with the 
masses who are unconcerned by the 
peso’s value on international currency 
markets, content with having hundred 
peso notes in their pockets. 


BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Timber and fisheries development in 
Columbia may be the first project fi- 
nanced by the newly reorganized Inter- 
national Bank in Washington. The lit- 
tle bank (no relation to the World 
Bank) was taken over last month by 
financiers including Henry Ford II, 
Nicholas R. du Pont (BW-—Jul.28’51, 


p20). 
* 


Far East business: Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. and Nipponkasei Chemical In- 
dustries, Tokyo, have set up a new com- 
pany in Japan to make plastics. Mon- 
santo will send technical help, in return 
will get 50% of the new firm’s profits. 
Production is slated to hit full swing by 
mid-1952. General American 
Transportation Co., Chicago, has joined 
with A. E. Goodwin, Ltd., of Sydney, 
Australia, to form a warehousing com- 
pany Down Under. Goodwin gets rights 
to build General American tank cars, 
bulk storage tanks, food and chemical 
industry equipment. 

2 


New hope for cortisone supplies is re- 
ported by the British Medical Journal. 
The British claim to have found a 
source for hecogenin, a basis for cor- 
tisone, in the waste of sisal, the strong 
cordage fiber harvested in the tropics. 


e 
Herman Goering Steel Works at Wat- 
enstedt-Salzgitter, West Germany, 
wants to get back into production again. 
Plant officials will ask Allied authorities 
for permission to rebuild the dismantled 
plant to turn out 800,000 tons of steel 
yearly. 

e 
Africa bargain: The Israeli government 
snapped up a mile-long pipeline in 
Tanganyika from the British Overseas 
Food Corp. at a bargain $700,000. The 
Israeli will dismantle the line, ship it 
home. It had been built three years 
ago to carry fuel for Britain’s ill-fated 
peanut-growing scheme in East Africa. 
Original cost: around $1.6-million. 


e 

Canada’s chemical boom got bigger last 
week when Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
unveiled plans for a new factory near 
Prescott, Ont. The plant will pro- 
duce two chemicals used in the manu- 
facture of nylon. It ought to make 
Canada self-sufficient in those materials 
by mid-1953. 


e 

World Bank has told Cubans to over- 
haul their government’s administrative 
policies and then get busy on a large- 
scale development program. The bank 
mission gives first priority to (1) pro- 
moting new industries to lessen Cuba’s 
dependence on sugar exports; (2) pro- 
ducing more food and consumer goods 
at home. 
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TELEVISION SET 
Admiral Corp., Chicago 








Cuts shipping costs — 
reduces damage in transit! 


Have you ever received a compliment 
on the packaging of your product? Have 
you ever been told by a customer that 
your products always arrive in perfect 
condition—and looking fresh, neat, 
attractive? Most companies never do, 
until they switch to KIMPAK* Float 
Packaging—the world’s cleanest, most 
effective shipping protection. 

KimPAK creped wadding not only 
affords maximum protection (at lowest 
true cost), but helps make your product 
look “‘well-dressed.”’ Soft, snowy-white 
KIMPAK is available in various thicknesses 
to provide optimum protection from 
damage to your product—and in a wide 
range of roll and sheet sizes t facilitate 


your packaging operation. It’s easy to 
handle, too—saves literally hours in the 
shipping room—then defends against 
damage from shock, scratching and vi- 
bration. It cushions your product during 
rail, truck, air or water transit, as well 
as in storage. . 

Try KIMPAK soon—for any of the Four 
Basic Methods of Interior Packaging: 
Bracing and Blocking, Flotation, Surface 
Protection, Absorbent Packaging. For 
complete information, see your nearest 
KIMPAK distributor listed in classified 
telephone directories under “Packing 
Materials” or “Packing Materials—Ship- 
ping’; or write to Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


aeneanes 


Cosmetics, by 
Max Factor & Co., Hollywood, California. 


Sterilizer, manufactured by 
Pelton & Crane, Detroit, Michigan. 


FREE BOOKLET! 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Neenah, Wisconsin BW-851 
Please send me free, the illustrated 
KIMPAK. booklet, “Float Packaging.” 
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MERCURY 


INDUSTRIAL 


TRAILERS 


Standard and 
Special Types 








@ As the world’s largest producer 
of industrial trailers MERCURY is 
equipped to meet your specific 
requirements. Capacities from 
2000 lbs. in Standard Type A-310 
Trailers to 60,000 lbs. in heavy 
duty models. Request Bulletins 
A-100 and A-999. 
MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

4146 S. Halsted St., Chicago 9, Illinois 


World’s Largest 
‘Maker of Heavy 
Hand Tools 
toes Geieeieds EXCLUSIVELY 


WARREN TOOL CORPORATION 
DEPT. BW . WARREN, OHIO 








PYatronre) 
CHRYSLER 





VOU Of1 Me GOOO ThaNGs MATT PROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declored a dividend of two 
dollars ($2.00) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
September 12, 1951 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
August 20, 1951. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 


Chairman, Finance Committee 











HELP WANTED? asceveverees, 


If the man you seek is at inanage- 
ment level—or on his way up—he‘s 
probably a reader of BUSINESS WEEK. 
Secure his services through BUSINESS 
WEEK'S classified advertising section 
2 ee « “Clues,” 
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Rene Pleven 


Georges Bidault 


France's New Government Has: 


Rene Mayer 


Lots of Talent, No Support 


Last week France’s new government, 
its fifteenth since Liberation, was sct- 
tling down to the business of running 
the country. This week it is facing its 
first political test in the National 
Assembly, on the red-hot issue of state 
aid to Catholic schools. Next week 
France may be without a government 
again. 

e On Again, Off Again—That’s the 
grim outlook from veteran Paris political 
forecasters. And it’s giving Atlantic 
Pact planners some nervous moments. 

For 32 hectic days after the June 
elections, France had only a caretaker 
government, unable to make decisions 
that would allow France to pull its 
weight in the West’s defense effort. 
¢ Star-Studded—Talent is no problem 
in the new government. Premier Rene 
Pleven’s cabinet is studded with old 


hands: Foreign Minister Robert Schu- 
man, author of the coal-steel plan; De- 
fense Minister Georges Bidault, former 
premicr and staunch advocate of Eu- 
ropean union; and Finance Minister 
Rene Mayer, conservative and common- 
sense banker. 

lo round out the policy braintrust, 
former Premier Queuille and former 
Finance Minister Maurice Petsche are 
on hand as ministers without portfolio. 
¢May Not Play—The problem _ is 
political support. The middle-of-the- 
road parties in the new government— 
radicals, the Catholic Popular Re- 
publicans (MRP), and the “moderate” 
conservatives—are shot through with 
disagreements. Worse yet, one of the 
most essential political elements for an 
effective administration is missing en- 
tirely. The French Socialists flatly re- 
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fused to participate in the Pleven lineup, 
warmed they'll support its policies only 
when they coincide with Socialist think- 
ing. Without them, Pleven commands 
only minority support in the ! National 
Assembly. 

To add to the administration’s woes, 
the Communists on the left and Gen. 
de Gaulle and his followers on the 
tight are on the sidelines, ready and 
waiting for trouble. 
¢On Own Doorstep—France’s allies 
can take this one consolation: If 
Pleven’s government falls, it will be 
over domestic squabbles rather than 
foreign policy. ‘The government parties 
and the Socialists are agreed on support 
of the Atlantic Pact; and they may 
pursue an even more aggressive French 
policy for European union along the 
lines of the Schuman Plan and the 
Pleven scheme for a European army. 
The Schuman-Bidault-Mayer team is 
certain to make a strong French dele- 
gation to the Atlantic Pact meetings 
this fall. 
¢ School Aid—First and toughest prob- 
lem at home is state aid to the Catholic 
schools, where some 30% of French 
children are educated. Many of the 
schools are impoverished, but the So- 
cialists are standing pat on separation 
of church and state and are 100% 
opposed to aid of any kind. 

The issue is still up in the air; and 
the strongly Catholic MRP would like 
to force a showdown immediately. 

If the government can weather the 
Church-State storm, it should be able 
to hold on until after the September 
recess of the National Assembly. Then 
it has to face the music again. 

e More Crises—On the docket will be 
the Socialist and trade union insistence 
on sliding-scale wage increases tied to 
the upward march of prices. But few if 
any of the more conservative lawmakers 
will buy that scheme—even for the sake 
of political harmony. They look on 
it as a virtual guarantee of more and 
more inflation. 

Also, the government has got to find 
money to pay for French rearmament, 
without bringing more inflation. The 
general price level has soared 30% since 
Korea. And _ political preoccupations 
ruled out any tough government price 
control action before election. The re- 
sult: France’s finances have reached a 
critical state, with a 600-billion-franc 
deficit forecast for the year. 
¢ Dilemma—There’s heavy debate on 
what to do about this—and again the 
Socialists are in opposition. They won’t 
allow any cutback of France’s expensive 
social security system or any tamper- 
ing with unprofitable nationalized in- 





Manufacturing control casing with Roebling wire. 


Thousands are saving money with 
Roebling wire, cold drawn or cold 
rolled ... hard, soft, annealed or 
tempered ... round, flat, shaped. 


ON A VAST NUMBER of manufactured products 
which call for high carbon steel wire, Roebling wire is 
giving top results . . . and reducing production costs, 
too. Every inch of these Roebling specialty wires is 
identical in grain, gauge, finish and mechanical prop- 
erties. Preparation time is cut to a minimum; machine 
stoppages and rejects hit an all-time low. And there’s a 
Roebling round, flat or shaped wire for practically 
every need, 

Roebling’s specialty wire plant is one of the largest in 
America. From open hearth to finished product every 
phase of production is under stringent control to assure 
absolutely uniform quality... Today large quantities of 
specialty wire are required in the defense program, but 
the Roebling organization will do everything possible 
to meet your needs. John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
Trenton 2, New Jersey. 


Atlanta, 934 Avon Avenue * Boston, 51 Sleeper Street * Chicago, 5525 W. Roosevelt Road * 





dustries. They want higher taxes— 

aimed at corporations. Naturally, con- Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Avenue * Cleveland, 701 St. Clair Avenue, N.E. * Denver, 4801 Jackson 
‘rvatives take ius | ite li Street * Detroit, 915 Fisher Building * Houston, 6216 Navigation Boul i*xLlos A 

servatives take just the opposite line, 216 S. Alameda Street * New York, 19 Rector Street * Odessa, Texas, 1920 E. Second ' Street 

want to institute strict economy meas- * Philadelphia, 230 Vine Street * San Franci 1740 Seventeenth Street * Seattle, 

ures and hike taxes generally. 900 First Avenue, S. * Tulsa, 321 N. Cheyenne Street * Export Sales Office, Trenton, N. J. 
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clues to the solution of management men’s problems. ————4 


Published every other week—closes 12 days in advance. 
lines. 


line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 
Write for special rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
YORK, 330 W. 42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N, Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 


2 words for box number. 
Address box number replies 


Post St. 


Rate—$4.50 per line ($2.25 per 
Allow 5 average words as line; count 


NEW 








LOYMENT 


Vacant 





General Attorney. Progressive and successful 
manufacturer of establishes line of 1igh 
lity tools, located in small, pleasant, mid- 
hi : 400 employees, and annual sales 
of $6,000,000, requires a General At- 
us member of The General Manager's 
Responsibilities will be to formulate and 
» legal aspect of policies relating to labor 
tions, taxes, patents, workmen's compensa- 
, contracts; and to assure compliance with 
applicable laws and regulations. Age ¢ 35 
currently practicing or employed Experience 
n a Wide variety of corporate matters es- 
sential, particularly those enumerated above 
Write fully g g qualifications, record, ref- 
erences ali requirements Box 1671 


30 to soe, 


Controller-Treasurer. 
manufacturer ’ 
tools, located i 
city 400 employee 
700,000 - 


Progressive and successful 
a ne of high 

easant, mid- 
annual sales 
Position 
lities for 


stablishe 
quality 


requires 


a Age 
ed school 
giving 


lary re- 


= Pesitions Wented === 


Plant Manager available, Graduate engineer, 45, 
need t nd relate - 
! making 
l-west pre 
Salary $12,000 


Executive Accountant 
arvard M.B.A. 10 ye 
Inte 

troll 

mum 


Engineer, Administrator, 
Administrative 
gree, excellent qualifications Box 619 


Mechanical-Industrial- 
1 de- 


Background, 28, advar 


Executive Research Director—18 years experi- 
lé research 


rience Director of | abora- 
connection utilizing executive 


bacteriology 


tory wants 
ability. PH.D. Organic chemistry 
Box 1693 


Accountant, in Junior executive position with 
nternationally important company desires like 
position as Credit Manager with New England 
firm Box 1663 

Ambitious, young mechanical engineer with 
three years sales engineering experier wants 
position with progressive company needing a 
man with initiative and mag ition Box 


1639 


—==Selling Opportunities Wanted 
Washington, D. C., Representative Available 15 
ohare? 


years experie e in selling the Govern- 
Contracts Sy fications. 


ment Spec 
' Barr, Bldg., Wash- 


Prior es ne *. Hardy 
ington , 


Manufacturer's Agent wants additional items for 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana fare ods pre- 
ferred Box 1704 

2866 Connecticut Industrial Plants employing 

342 > persons stand ready to yply the Na- 

Defense goods é 

(where 896 of facilities are 

establishing Manufacturer's Rep- 

tative organization; und desires exclusive 

representation of materi:ls, handling equip 

ment packaging equipment, or other allied 
roducts for this vast market. Box 1688 


Greater Chicago Representation can give your 
product thorough coverage: chains, syndicates, 
mail order, jobbers, dept. stores. If required 
can open sates office and/or showroom, hire 
and supervise salesmen Excellent contacts. 
Age 37, college graduate Box 1661, 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Contemplating foreign trade expansion? Our 
representatives all over the world are ready 
to assist you in development on the spot in- 
formation. Our clients include manufacturers, 
exporters, engineering concerns, advertising 
agencies, industrial consultants, and foreign 
governments, For details, write Overseas Busi- 
ness Services, McGraw-Hill International Cor- 
poration, 330 West 42, New York 18, N. ¥ 


EQUIPMENT 


— === Used or Surplus New = 


Transtormers—T ransformers—Transformers. We 
suy and sell New and Rebuilt Transformers 5 
» $000 KVA 1250 Units in Stock-all voltages 
Cash for your surplus—P. S. Motors—Genera- 

Electric Equip. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


ors too 


“=== Special 


Special Machinery on a No Risk Basis. 
Mechaneers Inc., Bridgeport, Conn 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Proven Financial Service Franchise now avail- 
ibie in Varicus states to young men capable of 
forming corporation with paid-in l 
$25,000 to $30,000 Nets $10,000 

per year in four years. State age an 
experience in first letter Box 1645 


Silver Mine and Gold Dredge properties in 


Mexico, desire financial potential for develop- 
ment. Box 1718 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


= ==!ndustrial Aucti 


RALPH ROSEN 
A +i. 








ry eee ie oa 
s - Lig s - App Ss 
Industrial Plants—-Machinery and Equipment 

| Ralph Rosen, Genesee Bidg. Buffalo 
Rosen & €o., N. B. Bidg Cleveland 
Ralph Rosen, Assoc., Rio Grande Nat’l. Bldg. Dallas 


industrial Devel 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Cost Reduction—New Plants—Technical Researches 
Product Improvement—Industrial Power Plants. 
Industrial Development & Engineering Associates 
1606 South Slst Ave., Chicago 1 Olympic 
2-0089. i 





Pp 


0, Tl 





‘Market Research 
McGRAW-HILL RESEARCH 


| Specialists in industriai Marketing Research. De } 





termine for specific products markets, market | 

potentials, relative importance of states, counties 

or territories. Fee basis. 4 
| John C. Spurr, Director 
| 3, XY. 


ite 
W. 42nd St., N. Y. 





When Answering 
BOX NUMABERS ... 


to expedite the handling of your correspond- 
ence and avoid confusion, please do not 
address a single reply to more than one 
individual box number. Be sure to address 





tati ; Int thel, 
Sales Rep e; Tangibi or gib 
(no insurance); exclusive, commission Paul 
Pale, 2938 Montclair Ave., Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 
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Help for Allies 


New committee will see 
that foreign development proj- 
ects get a chance at delivery of 
necessary U.S. materials. 


Foreign development projects neces- 
sary to the U.S. mobilization program 
will get the same priority for scarce U.S. 
equipment and materials as the domes- 
tic defense producer does. The decisions 
as to which projects are necessary will 
be made by a new Foreign Facilities 
Committee, set up within the National 
Production Authority. 

This new committee already has ap- 
proved three foreign projects for top 
priority assistance—a sulfur plant in 
Mexico, an irrigation project in Thai- 
land, and an insulin plant in Argentina. 
And it is plowing into a $300-million 
backlog of foreign orders that have been 
piling up on U.S. manufacturers’ or- 
der books since before Korea. 
¢ Who’s Who—On FFC sit repre- 
sentatives from ECA, State Dept., 
Commerce Dept., Ex-Im Bank, Interior 
Dept., Agriculture Dept., Defense Pro- 
duction Administration, Munitions 
Board, and NPA. Malcolm L. Slaght— 
director of the foreign division of the 
Policy Coordination Bureau of NPA— 
is committee chairman. 

Up to now, there’s been no effective 
machinery for bridging the gap between 
the financing of foreign development 
projects and the actual deliveries of 
scarce U.S. goods essential to carrying 
out the projects. FFC will be this 
bridge. 

The committee will consider only 
important development projects, and 
these only in cases where (1) delivery 
of all equipment and material is needed 
on schedule in order to meet construc- 
tion plans; and (2) the whole project 
has to be completed before it can start 
producing. 
¢ Three Projects O.K.’d—A look at the 
first three projects O.K.’d by FFC gives 
a good idea of how important the com- 
mittee’s work is to the security of the 
U.S. and to the stability of our allies. 
It also shows what relatively small 
amounts of U.S. goods are needed to 
get foreign projects rolling. 

A Mexican Gulf sulfur plant near 
San Cristobal, Veracruz, Mexico, will 
produce 99.65% pure sulfur from two 
new domes. It’s estimated that these 
dom?s contain 1.5-million long tons of 
pure sulfur, and so far Mexican Gulf 
has prospected only 125 acres of its 
1,500-acre concession. 

Total cost of the project will be $2.5- 
million. The Ex-Im Bank has given 
the company a $1.9-million credit to 
buy U.S. equipment. International 
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General Electric Co., Inc., has con- 
tracts to supply most of the electrical 
equipment; Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
will supply boilers. 

The extra sulfur that will be turned 
out by the plant is desperately needed 
by all North-Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion nations. And the project will be 
a windfall for Mexico, too. Mexico now 
imports large quantities of sulfur, los- 
ing $25 per ton of foreign exchange in 
the process. The Mexican Gulf devel- 
opment will make the country virtually 
independent of foreign sulfur sources. 

An irrigation project along the Chao 
Phya River in Thailand rated a $58- 
million credit from the World Bank; 
it’s a six-year job. Only $18-million of 
that will be needed for foreign mate- 
tials and equipment, and only a few 
million of that must be purchased in 


the U.S. But Thailand can’t start con- 
struction until it’s sure of getting some 
indispensable construction equipment 
—including draglines and bulldozers— 
from the U.S. 

The project entails building a dam 
and a network of canals along the river, 
to assure year-round control of the 
water supply of central Thailand and to 
facilitate transportation along the 5,000 
miles of canals that are the country’s 
principal transportation arteries. 

The payoff will be in rice—produc- 
tion will be boosted 546,000 tons per 
year when the project is completed. 
The project will benefit the whole of 
Southeast Asia. This area has always 
been short of food—it’s practically a 
famine area since civil unrest cut rice 
exports from Burma, Indo-China, and 
Korea to a trickle. Its rice production 


has dropped 3%, while the population 
has jumped sharply since the outbreak 
in Korea. 

An insulin plant in Argentina will 
turn out approximately 4-billion units 
per year. 

Armour & Co. will manufacture in- 
sulin, acthar (ACTH), tyrptar (used in 
treatment of gangrene and TB), and 
thyroid extract. Argentina will take 
20% for home consumption; U-S. will 
get the rest. Armour needs $189,972 
of ‘lab equipment and $189,972 of 
moyno pumps, spring filter presses, etc. 
Biggest bottleneck is the scarcity of 
stainless steel—the project will need 
about 11 tons. 

Choice of the site was dictated by 
the fact that Argentina is a rich source 
of the animal glands used to manufac- 
ture these products. 
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Agency—Fuller & Smith & Rosas, Inc. 
THE WHELAND CO 
Agency—Power & Condon 
DAVID WHITE C 
Agency—Klau-Van Fietersom-Dunlap Assoc., 
wegraperes PUMP & MACHINERY 


Agency—James Thomas Chirurg Co. 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO 

Agency—Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 
ZENITH RADIO CORP 

Agency—MacFarland, Aveyard & Co. 
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THE TREND 


Lend Snyder a Hand 


Secretary of the Treasury John Snyder heads out to 
Grand Rapids, Mich., on Labor Day to kick off his big 
Defense Bond drive. 

The Secretary is launching this new campaign for 
two reasons: (1) To meet upcoming defense bills he 
needs more money than taxes will bring in; and (2) to 
help fight inflation he wants the public to put aside 
some of its income. 

The drive has no fixed dollar goal. However, it has 
three groups of citizens clearly in its sights. Professional 
people and small businessmen are scheduled for can- 
vassing in every county across the country. Farmers, 
whose big income season rolls around in the fall, will 
get special attention. So will industrial workers. 

Among their workers businessmen have a chance to 
lend a real hand. The Treasury is going to push its 
payroll savings plan hard. Membership in the plan 
now numbers about 5.8-million. The goal for next 
June is 10-million. Business WEEK strongly endorses the 
Defense Bond drive and urges businessmen to throw 
in heavily behind it. 

Getting savings bonds out among our citizens right 
now is a high priority job. Encouraging thrift is the 
kind of basic inflation control measure everyone can 
take part in. And it looks more and more like the only 
teal device we have left. The upcoming tax bill scarcely 
looks like what is needed to curb spending. Price and 
wage controls are enfeebled by their built-in escalators. 
Assaults on credit control are succeeding. 

The more all these inflation defense lines are rid- 
dled the greater is the burden thrown on measures to 
That’s why Secretary Snyder should 
have support in this drive. 

There is one thing we wish we could do to help the 
Secretary. We wish there was a way to convince some 
of his coworkers in Washington to help him. Here’s 
just one example: In trying to discredit the new Defense 
Production Act some Administration officials are mak- 
ing dire and extreme predictions as te how much more 
inflation it is going to produce. Snyder’s job is tough 
enough without having people on his own team trying 
to scare the public out of putting their savings into his 
bonds. He's engaged in a job as important as their 
own. They should give him a hand, not a boot. 


Good Fellows Fall Out 


The American Federation of Labor says it is through 
“appeasing” the Farm Bureau Federation and the Na- 
tional Grange. Some people claim the break is no 
more than a rip in a piece of tissue paper. Laymen, 
however, taking these political friendships on faith, 
look to see what lies behind it. 

The break comes at a time when organized workers 
want price control and farmers want higher prices for 
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their produce. Each claims to have fought for the 
other in the past. Their aims are now more than ever 
in open conflict. 

This is the way the hard facts of economic self- 
interest work out when the going gets rough. Farmers 
and organized workers are substantial pressure groups 
trying to bend the national economy to their own 
ends. Both want what they have always wanted—big- 
ger shares of the national pie for their own people. 

The worker seeks to sell his labor for the highest 
price he can get, but he wants to buy his food cheap. 
So, today, he demands a flexible wage stabilization 
policy coupled with tight price controls. 

The farmer, too, is both producer and consumer. 
He is willing to see the price of food go up, but costlier 
plows and shoes cause him concern. Fifty years ago 
it didn’t matter so much. His out-of-pocket expenses 
then amounted to only 5% of his invested capital. 
Now it’s fully a third. Like the worker he’s in the 
market both as a buyer and seller. To ease the 
squeeze he has his parity support prices, which rise with 
the cost of things he has to buy. 

Both groups gained power in a period when the 
economy had hit bottom and had begun to expand so 
fast that both could have their cake, eat it, and go on 
cutting bigger slices. The economy is still expanding. 
The bigger slices still seem possible. But not for every- 
body. The defense program now is asking for a 20% 
cut for itself. 

It is this turn of events that lies behind the present 
break. It comes at a time when the AFL was planning 
a drive to get farm labor into the fold. But this is 
only the excuse for the split. The real cause is the 
refusal to recognize the stubborn economic fact that 
defense rules out bigger slices for everybody for a while. 


Bees and Flowers 


It used to be the goose that laid the golden egg. 
Now it is the bee. The bee does two jobs—makes honey 
and scatters pollen that fertilizes flowers. He does the 
second only to get at the first, which is his food supply. 
Recently, he got too good at his job, and the price of 
honey dropped. So did the bee-keepers’ income. 

You can’t teach a bee new tricks, but you can change 
the focus of the old ones. He used to give alfalfa seed 
fields in California the once-over lightly, now he hunts 
them like crazy. He dives into many more blossoms. 
And every pollenized blossom gives a seed. Seed yield 
has jumped from 200 Ib. to 1,000 Ib. per acre. The 
bee-keeper now makes more by renting bees for fertiliz- 
ing than he did by selling honey. 

The secret? Make it hard for a bee to get food, and 
he hustles. Six to 10 times as many are put to work on 
each acre as used to hunt there when their sole goal 
was honey. Each bee works six to 10 times as hard 
in order to eat. It used to be called old-fashioned 
competition. 
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An important reference catalog 


The new Fafnir Instrument Ball Bearing 
Catalog provides valuable data on dimen- 
sions, load ratings, tolerances, mountings 
etc. Also information on ball bearing stand- 
ards and illustrations of typical applications. 
Send for a copy. The Fafnir Bearing 
Company, New Britain, Conn. 


For extremely small shafts in fractional h.p. motors, 
instruments, home appliances, cameras and projectors, 

Fafnir makes several series of extra small ball bearings ... in 
metric bore sizes down to 4 mm and in inch sizes down to 1", 
The advantage of these small bearings show up in several 

ways. For the portable converter illustrated, they assure 
instantaneous, dependable response no matter how long it 
has remained idle. Bearing lubrication is eliminated . . . 
under normal conditions. Shaft wear reduced to a minimum. 
Fafnir Extra-Small bearings are available with standard, 
special or super-precision tolerances... in various 
constructions. They can be fitted with grease shields, 


Mechani-Seals or Plya-Seals. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


fai 


MOST COMPLETE a, LINE IN AMERICA 













Shakeproof's amazing new fastening discovery— 
pre-assembled nut and SHAKEPROOF Lock Washer 


FEWER HAND OPERATIONS 
FASTER DRIVING 
NO WASTED LOCK WASHERS: 


Send for your copy of the KEPS Data 
Book today check the application 
of KEPS on your product and see how 
they will save you time and money. 


\ 
“Fasten Ong « H. eadgua rlers” ( 


2501 North Keeler Avenue, Chicago 339, Illinois 
Tale OF-Tal-\ol- ba OF-lal-lel- Milli late) i-am Mole) icumm nce PEM Mol celah comm @lalt-lato) 


AMERICA’S GREAT RESOURCES PLUS A FREE ECONOMY MADE THIS BUSINESS POSSIBLE! 


